














The Sky is The Limit When Stacking With 


Skylift 


A new kind of hydraulic electric truck that tiers 11 to 22 inches 
higher than any other hydraulic fork truck with 83 inches col- 
lapsed height . . . 130 inches of actual lift from floor to forks! 


The result of extensive research and 
study of the fork truck requirements 
of industry ... Automatic’s new SKY- 
LIFT incorporates nearly a dozen im- 
portant engineering advancements 
never before combined ina fork truck. 

Its lift of 130 inches gives you 11 
to 22 inches higher storage than any 
other hydraulic truck. Yet SK YLIFT, 
when collapsed to 83 inches, will pass 
through a regular 7 foot high door. 

Forks and telescopic uprights 
move independently to give you full 
67 inch single lift before increasing 
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STACK EVEN IN NARROW AISLES 
Because Skylift turns within a short radius and is 
easily maneuverable, you can see it is no problem 
Tomi) Im iMuleligoh. Meoltil {Mia loll Malet Mill-l i) Salma 
ing without being extended to its maximum height 


DRIVES AND OPERATES LIKE A CAR 


Skylit brake pedal and foot accelerator both are 
identical to those of a car. One lever controls tilt 
ft other forward and reverse. The latter 

s reach, below the steering whee 
t the easiest operating hydraulic fork 
You sit down and drive it like 


overall upright height beyond 83 
inches. 

Thus, for the first time, with a hy- 
draulic truck, you now can move, lift 
and tier materials higher in boxcars 
and low-clearance buildings. 

It drives and operates like a car. 
Light in weight, compact and with 
full ‘dead man” control, SK YLIFT is 
available in 3 models of 2000, 3000, 
and 4000 pound capacities. Let an 
ATCO Specialist show you how much 
it will cut your handling costs. Mail 
the coupon. 


WORKS WONDERS INSIDE BOX CARS 


Skylift forks and uprights move independently 
Forks raise to top of uprights before latter begins to 
extend. So you tier to top of car without pushing up 
tights toceiling before load itself reaches that height 


HIGHEST HYDRAULIC 
FORK TRUCK 

The above picture shows Sky 
" extended to its maximum 
height, tiering heavy metal 
Uprights are even with 
oad. so girders or low clea 
ance present no obstacle 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
115 West 87 Street, Dept. A, Chicago 20, Ilinois 
ER Mail me without obligation, facts about new Automatic SK YLIFT. 
Vy] ( ) Have an ATCO Specialist survey my handling costs. 
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TABLE I—Handling Costs Without Electric Truck 


Based on 180 tons per day Cost per day Cost per ton 
Labor (85¢ per hour) ................ $68.00 $0.378 
Social Security Taxes .................... 2.72 0.015 
Workmen’s Compensation ............ 1.00 0.006 
Hand Truck Depreciation ............ 0.30 0.002 


Total $72.02 $0.401 
eas ek cena cemaeae tion 


COST OF MATERIAL HANDLING 


Per ton—based on 180 tons per day 
EQUIPMENT 
0-2¢ y In addition to these savings, 
Baker Trucks reduce ware- 
house rental charges by tier- 
ing, contribute to plant safety, 
speed production and material 
movement, and perform many 
other operations that reduce 
plant overhead. 


TRUCK 
cOosTsS 


2.2¢ 





LABOR 
costs 


4.7¢ 





WITHOUT TRUCK WITH BAKER TRUCK 
SO a ee ee Ge A So ee 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2176-WEST 25TH STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


@ Handling conditions vary for each particular plant. Your own problem 
should be presented to an experienced material handling engineer. However, 
the following example outlines a simple method for determining the savings 
possible with an electric industrial truck. Let us assume a hypothetical plant 
with the simple problem ef transporting daily 180 tons of material 200 feet from 
stockrooms to processing machines. Without power trucks this would require 10 
truckers, each making 10 round trips per hour, or 80 trips per day, carrying 
450 Ibs. of material per load. 


In order to mechanize handling operations, the following 
equipment would be required: 


TABLE ti—Cost of Equipment for Mechaanizing 


Fork Lift Truck 2000-Ib. capacity ................0.. $4,100.00 
| PERE, RIBS GRRE 5 HS I COE 600.00 
Chinspitaas Ticgadermennt oon osc cfecpiitess, oh ieeestvdacs 840.00 
I TR oot as see be ovcincess osc Pa ae ee 700.00 

Total .00 


The truck, handling one-ton pallet loads of material, 
making 24 round trips per hour, could transport the 
180 tons in 714 hours, 


TABLE I1l—Annual Expense—Truck Operation 


Depreciation—Truck at 10% ..............cccseseseseeneneeeee $410.00 
Battery at 20% . .. 120.00 
Charging equipment ‘at 624% .... 56.00 
Pallets at 2096 6. 5..ccccccsececenss...0c5.0008 140,00 
TOE, iaiccs a vciivse canst-nn does tekgsecesetts apes Ra bs Mboeniaal 100.00 
Repair and Maintenance—Truck. ............c0eseee-e 164.00 
Battery .......... . 2400 
Charging Equipment .. 33.60 
Replacement of damaged pallets ..........:./.2..:.:04:. 70.00. 
TRONEOON sakes cccahaos cvnetindacss Srstvhtgdpien eng eee $2.00 
Re R MORO Bo Oo De A PY OE 10.00 
Total annual expense $1,2 
Expense per day 4.03 
TABLE !V—Handling Costs—With Electric Truck 
Based on 180 tons per day Cost per day Cost per ton 
Labor (Driver—$1 per hour) ........ $8.00 $0.044 
Social Security Taxes ....:............... 0.32 0.002 
Workmen’s Compensation ............ 0.16 0.001 
Truck Expense ...................-00i0:.. .. 4.03 0.022 
Total $12.51 
TABLE V—Savings With Electric Truck 
Sepotantes Pear Tae ooo ssccis<cepacdiene oi¥esis 3 -c00tscvncnceyony $ 0.332 
Savings Per Day (Handling 180 tons) ............ 59.51 
Savings Per Year (300 days) «.............:cccsecsseeee 17,853.00 
Per cent Reduction in handling costs .............. 83% 
Annual. earnings on investment ...................... 286% 


While this example is obviously oversimplified, Baker 
Material Handling Engineers are prepated to show you 
how similar savings can be made on handling operations 
in your plant. 
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Among TOP NAMES 
in highway transportation .. . 


Hf this advertisement provided enough space 
for us to print the names of all companies and 
individuals now owning Gerstenslager Bodies 
you would recognize a large percentage of 
them as outstanding leaders in their field. 


The high standards of design and workman- 
ship in Gerstenslager Bodies have a natural 
appeal for that type of business in which high 
standards of service are the foundation of favor- 
able reputation and lasting success. 


The GERSTENSLAGER Co. 


WOOSTER, OHIO Established 1860 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM-BUILT TRUCK AND VAN BODIES 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY ... Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 








CAPITALAND 


* CLARKSBURG 


MAJOR PRODUCING 
AREA OF THE WORLD * CHARLESTON () 


BR 
KINGSPORT; 
JOHNSON CITY 


CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT makes next-door 
neighbors of suppliers and consumers through- 
out the important cities of CAPITALAND by 
cutting delivery time to a mere matter of 
hours. Connecting services to all important 
cities assure 1-day delivery anywhere in the 
United States. 


Your needs of today . . . no matter whether 
it's for food, fashions, printed matter or parts 
to keep production rolling . . . can be met 
swiftly and profitably when you specify 
“Ship via CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT”. 


CAPITAL 





Capital 
A 






Ask your nearest Capital Airlines Represent- 
ative today for complete details of this up-to- 
the-minute distribution and delivery service. 











AIRLINES 


NATIONAL AIRPORT © WASHINGTON I, D.C. 
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for over a quarter-century 
THE OUTSTANDING NAME : 


IN TRAILER QUALITY 


IGHWAY Truck Trailers have progressively represented all that is 
best in trailer manufacture, since the pioneer days of motor trans- 
port. For bedrock quality, for sound engineering experience, for easy 
handling, low ton-mile cost and extra years of dependable service, the 
Highway name is your sure guide to trailer value. 

Highway ‘‘Freightmasters” and ‘“‘Clippers,”” new Highway Ware- 
houseman’s Van, Highway Platform Trailers and Semi-Trailers, all 
are building good will wherever motor transport costs are figured 
closely. These products are manufactured in Highway’s own modern 
factories, rather than being merely assembled. As part of this manu- 
facturing operation, Highway operates its own foundry, forge and 
machine shops. 

Write today for color booklets detailing Highway’s many points 
of superiority. When you learn about all the advantages engineered 
into Highway Trailers, you will understand why it pays to “let your 
next trailers be Highways.”’ 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices: Edgerton, Wisconsin 

Factories at: Edgerton, Wis. « Stoughton, Wis. « Farmingdale L.I.,N.Y. 

Commercial Truck Trailers * Earth Boring Machines 

Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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FREIGHT CONVEYORS 


Addwv7e MORE EFFICIENT HANDLING 
MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF MAN POWER 





Handles Bags, Boxes, Cartons, etc. Handles Bags, Boxes, Cartons, Bales, 
weighing up to 125 pounds each. Fur- _— etc. weighing up to 500 pounds each. 
nished in four standard sizes—all easily Furnished in standard sizes—I8", 24", 
moved by one man—I4'; 17', 20° and and 30" wide and lengths from 17' to 
23' lengths. Special sizes to suit re-  27'. Other sizes to suit requirements. 
quirements. Ask for Bulletin 391. Ask far Bulletin 432. 


Both models are designed for horizontal and elevating applica- 
tions. Write for new Bulletins TODAY. 





PORTABLE OR PERMANENT MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES + FARM EQUIPMENT + SPECIAL MACHINERY 





PORTABLE MACHINERY A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


DIVISION Oth Oi TI ne car thee aie i oe a YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
oe ee eee ee ee aa a CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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REVELATIONS IN NEW PACKAGING MACHINES 


Our research staff has assembled important 
wartime developments in the packaging ma- 
chine industry. This information with many 
of the latest photographs, dramatically fea- 
tures a twenty-four page brochure, now 
available on request: Write today for your 
copy of “PRECISION PACKAGING.” 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK * TORONTO * PAPERBOARD * FOLDING CARTONS * SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
1947 7 
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It’s here! The Lewis-Shepard Power Jacklift combines all the good fea- 
tures so long needed for economical, efficient materials handling by 
power ... Complete finger-tip control insures maximum speed and 
maneuverability any time, anywhere — with SAFETY!. . . Operation 
with HANDLE VERTICAL permits use in congested areas heretofore in- 
accessible with this type of equipment . . . ELECTRIC BRAKE applies 
instantaneously with release of power,— the quickest, smoothest, most 
dependable braking control! Master Power Drive unit can be replaced 
like tractor and trailer... Get complete facts about this electrically-op- 
erated JACKLIFT,—Lewis-Shepard Engineering Leadership at its best,— 


as always!... Write us today! 


\ LEWIS-SHEPARD 


SW 5. POWER JACKLIFT 
f 
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“We've used Macks for 16 years,” reports 
& J. $ ii, Inc., $ ville, Mass. 
motor transporters. “Their fast, dependable, 
























economical service cannot be equalled.” 


Mack 


TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


PerroRmAnce Cours/ 


There are Macks on the job for the top 
truckers in about every business you 
can think of. That’s because successful 
operators turn to Macks to get things 
done. Reasons are simple... and im- 





portant to you: efficiency, economy, 





long truck life, downright dependabil- 
ity. There’s a Mack to make your work 

\sier, to make your profits bigger. 

hy not look into it? 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, New York. Factories 
at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 


Factory branches and dealers in all prin- 
cipal cities for service and parts. 
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Everywhere sharp-penciled trailer users are 
switching to Trailmobile. And, there are many 
good reasons! But they all add up to more net 
profit for operators like you. 

Look at this great new Trailmobile before you 
buy. You'll see the many structural improve- 
ments which mean bigger payloads, lower 
upkeep and operating costs. You’ll see why Trail- 
mobile is the easiest pulling ever. 

C. W. Zimmerman chose to use Trailmobile 
when he won the 46 A. T. A. Roadeo Cham- 
pionship—“‘because-it handles easy and well.” 


Trailmobile Sales are up 9 times 
over pre-war years 








Back of all this is a strongly financed company 
with sound policies—staffed by men of vision— 


men with one never changing idea! This idea is 
to design and build, in plants strategically located 
across the United States and Canada, a product 
that gives better service to trailer users. 
Wherever you are—you'll find proof of this 
policy, and the friendly people who practice it— 
in any of the 73 Trailmobile Service Centers, 


one of which is “right in your own backyard.” 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY ¢ CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


Ihe Trend 1s to TRAIMOBILE 
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WHATEVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER—THE RAILROADS 


Costly Weekend 


Trousanps OF FREIGHT CARS are 
lying idle two days every weekend—at 
a time when the country is in urgent 
need of cars. 

These lost car days are costly to 
American industry, for they delay pro- 
duction and distribution when one of 
industry’s current needs is more car days 
than are now available. 

But this business loss can be curtailed. 
Shippers and receivers can help them- 


selves, as well as others, by loading and 
unloading freight cars at least six full 
days a week. 

The delivery of mew freight cars has 
been slowed down by material shortages 
and other disturbances in production. 
So, with the present car supply already 
depleted by wartime service, we must 
handle today’s traffic with an absolute 
minimum of wasted space or time. 

If the average time it takes each car 





to handle a load can be reduced by just 
one day, it will make available to indus- 
try the equivalent of 100,000 additional 
cars! The railroads are reducing this 
“curn-around” time by speeding up the 
handling and repair of cars in every 
practicable way. 

American industry and American 
railroads are business partners. Work- 
ing as a team they can lick this trans- 
portation problem. 


sssocunos or AMERICAN RAILROADS. onesies coc 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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FIRE e BURGLARY ¢ INTRUSION ¢ HOLDUP ¢ SABOTAGE 
American District Telegraph Company (A.D.T. System) is the only nation-wide organization specializ- 
ing in electric protection'services. A.D.T. manufactures and installs electrical protection systems to safe- 
guard lives and property against the hazards of fire and unlawful intrusion. Systems also are provided 
for the supervision of watchmen and guards and of certain industrial processes. The protection equip- ; 
ment within each customer’s premises is connected with an A.D.T. Central Station where skilled te 
attendants stand constant vigil and respond to alarms by dispatching armed and bonded private guards, . 
the police, the fire department, or by initiating whatever other action may be required by the nature of 
the emergency. In localities where Central Station service is not available, the protection system usually 
may be connected to the local police or fire department. 
FIRE PROTECTION SERVICE @ Telapproach: Establishes an electronic field and pro- 
f : 
© Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm: duces alarm upon approach of any person into the 
, e electrical field. 
Automatically detects and reports trouble conditions f . 
(whether caused maliciously or otherwise) that might @ Phonetalarm: A sound detection system especially 
impair the sprinkler’s effectiveness. Automatically sum- adaptable for protection of vaults containing valuables 
mons the fire department the instant a sprinkler head such as specie, securities, confidential plans and docu- 
opens or in case of a serious leak. ments, narcotics, gauges, tools, etc. 
@ Aero Automatic Fire Alarm: (For unsprinklered © Emergency P. olice Call: Provides means for sum- { 
areas, or in conjunction with sprinklers.) Automatically moning police direct to premises in case of emergency. 
detects fire when it starts, and automatically summons 
the fire department. PATROL SUPERVISION 
@ Manual Fire Alarm: Available in various types—for FOR WATCHMEN AND GUARDS 
summoning the fire department, for sounding local @ Central Station Watchman’s Reporting Service: 
alarms to warn occupants, or performing both functions. Provides signaling stations electrically connected to the 
@ Automatic Fire Control for Air Duct Systems: A.D.T. Central Station to which the watchman reports 
Provides automatic fire and smoke detecting and re- at prearranged intervals. Failure to signal is immedi- 
porting devices for air conditioning, ventilating and ately investigated, 
other air duct systems. Automatica]ly closes dampers, 
stops fans, etc., and summons the fire department. . OTHER A.D.T. SYSTEMS 
© Heating System Supervision: Electrically supervises 
INTRUSION DETECTION SYSTEMS temperature, flame failure, oil supply, vacuum, pressure, _ 
@ Burglar Alarm: Protection for doors, windows, sky- humidity, current supply, pilot safety, automatic stoker. 
lights, etc., by means of electrified screens, foils and For coal, gas or oil fired systems. 
similar devices. : @ Industrial Process Supervision: Electrically super- 
@ Holdup Alarm: Provides means for transmitting a vises temperature, humidity, power, water supply, etc., 
silent signal to summon police im case of holdup or in various industrial processes such as mixing, cooking, 
other emergency. drying, cold storage, etc. all 
@ Invisible Ray Alarm (Photoelectric): Projects The benefits derived from A.D.T. Protection are far- ‘un 
beams of invisible light across indoor or outdoor areas. reaching....May we tell you how it can benefit you? Write Wwe 
Interruption of beam by any person or vehicle results our Executive Offices, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, of 
in an alarm. N.Y., for free descriptive booklets. tec 
va 
we 
tol 
tha 
Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
CENTRAL STATIONS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES M 
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REGISTRATIONS SHOW IT—OPERATORS KNOW IT! 


“FORD TRUCKS , 
LAST LONGER! 


Favorite truck type for merchandise 


tra 
ton 


Ford has Van body by Boyertown 
Autc Body Works, Boyertown, Pa. 








—the 2-unit van. This 14%4- 
eavy-Duty 158-inch wheelbase 








Torque-transmitting capacity of Ford clutches increases 
with engine speed, because centrifugal force is harnessed 
to add extra pressure to that exerted by the clutch 
springs. Thus, slippage and wear are minimized. Three 
weighted, cam-action levers (1), due to centrifugal 
force, act upon the back of the clutch plate, forcing it 
ever more firmly into contact with the clutch disc. 
Needle roller bearings (2) on these pivoted levers, and 
pre-lubricated ball pilot and throwout bearings (3 
and 4), reduce wear at these vital points and promote 
easy pedal action. No internal lubrication is required. 





ONE big reason: 
FORD CLUTCHES STAND UP! 


a 





=e ONLY IN AFORD TRUCK do you get your 
Xi choice of two great engines, the 100-H.P. V-8 
or the 90-H.P. Six. ONLY FORD brings you 
all these long-life features: Easy-turning, rolling- 
contact steering gear, with triple roller bearings— 
weather-proofed Hi-Volt ignition—positive control 
of engine temperature for swift warm-up, pro- 
tecting bearings, cylinders, pistons, rings and 
valve mechanism—rear axle design which takes all 
weight-load off the axle shafts (#4-floating in half- 
ton units, full-floating in all others) —all told, more 
than fifty such endurance-assets! 


WW) | 


MORE FORD TRUCKS 
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Where can so few truck dollars get you so much 
truck value? Ford endurance-engineering explains 
why FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER .. . why 
the average age of all Ford Trucks in use is nearly 9 
years ... why 7 out of 11 of all Ford Trucks built 
since 1928 are still in use! Only the costliest makes 
match this record. No wonder that demand for new 
Ford Trucks is forcing production schedules higher 
and higher. See your Ford Dealer now! 


FORO TRUCKS 


IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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WHY PAY?... 


RAIL L. C. L. RATES 


FORWARDER CHARGES 
PUBLIC WAREHOUSE CHARGES 
INVENTORY CHARGES 


WHEN YOU CAN ... 


SHIP POOL CARS— 





At Carload Rates 
No “In and Out” Charges 
Carry No Inventory 
Get GOOD Distribution Service 
at Low Cost 


—in 
LOS ANGELES 


Va) 9% J 
SIGNAL srucxinc 











Pf SERVICE, LTp. 


3754 E. 261 ST. LOS ANGELES © 


SIGNAL FOR SERVICE PHONE ANGELES 8241 
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MATERIALS 
f TRAPS UF ALE 
§ ;, ! x ° > * ‘ 2 
ROLLER MOUNTED i \ EXPOSITION 
FREE-RUNNING, f 
GREASELESS 
HOIST FRAMES 
















FORGED ALLOY STEEL 
HEAT-TREATED FORKS 























PATENTED TILTING 
MECHANISM IS ALSO 
OVERHEAD GUARD = 
pos oa PT EVL LAND 
conten JAN. 14-17, 1947 
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LEAK-PROOF DIS- 
PLACEMENT TYPE 
HOIST CYLINDER 
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TRUNNION STEERING— 
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SPEEDS UP TO 12 
MILES PER HOUR IN 
EITHER DIRECTION 





THE ONLY 4000 POUND 
INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCK, 
ON PNEUMATIC TIRES 








ANOTHER NEW HYSTER PROFIT-MAKER 


A 4000-pound Industrial Lift Truck on pneumatic tires! : 


a am 2 leg remeerne.ce; | HYSTER COMPANY | 


dling problems in the average business. Pneumatic tires 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


for fast, smooth work, indoors—outdoors. Gasoline powered. 2048 ©. S. Clashumes, Furtiand 8, Congen 

Powerful, efficient hydraulic lifting mechanism. Many new | SRR A ee : 

engineering improvements. Easy to operate, easy to service. WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACUTRER # 
e new Hyster “‘40”’ is fully illustrated and described in OF PNEUMATIC TIRE LIFT TRUCKS 2 

Bulletin 1016. Write for your copy. : AND STRADDLE TRUCKS 


DISTRIBUTOR SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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OLLERUP moved ’em as far back as the 

gas-lit era with a “three hoss rig” like the 
one pictured. The mud was deep when the weather 
was bad. Snow and ice stopped many moves beyond . 
city limits. Grades were steep. Every move taxed 
driver and load alike. 


TRAILERS INCREASED BUSINESS! 


Then came trucks. Business grew as good roads 
threaded the country. Moves were longer— faster 
—even in the pioneering days. Demands for bigger 
loads increased with the years, which resulted 
in the company’s addition of Trailers to its fleet. 


WORK THROUGH 10 STATES! 


Mollerup Moving and Storage, Salt Lake City, 
today has 5 modern Fruehauf Vans which do a 
splendid job of long-distance hauling. Scheduled 
hauls lead through 10 mountainous Western States 
and dependable deliveries are maintained in all 
kinds of weather—with two trips to California 
every 10 days, as well as twice-a-month hauls to 
Colorado, Washington and Oregon. 


FRUEHAUF “2acZe. 
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GOOD LOOKS—BIG ASSET! 


“We're proud of the appearance of our Vans” says 
Mr. Mollerup. “Good looks \ends prestige to our 
business and bolsters confidence in our ability. 
Good service, too, is a ‘must’. I believe our satis- 
faction with Fruehaufs is best expressed in the 
repeated purchases of your new Vans.” 


If you are not familiar with Fruehauf construc- 
tion details and inbuilt long-life features, call in 
the nearest Fruehauf man. He’ll gladly show you 
the reasons why there are more Fruebaufs in the 
service of furniture movers than any other make. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 


9 Factories — 62 Factory Service Branches 


F 
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EDITORIAL 








Our Program for ’47 


AST JANUARY we outlined on this page our edi- 

torial program for the ensuing year. The promises 
then made have been fulfilled. The program was carried 
out as scheduled. For that accomplishment we are 
deeply indebted to all who made it possible by the 
contribution of their talents, experience and coopera- 
tion. 

During the past few months, as many of you know, 
we made a survey to determine clearly the kind of 
material that you as readers want us to publish. The 
results were particularly gratifying on two counts: first, 
for the high ratio of returns; and secondly, for your 
encouraging and unmistakable endorsement of most of 
the things we have been endeavoring to do. 

To obviate any misunderstanding with respect to 


this, perhaps a simple restatement of policy would be - 


appropriate. 

Our policy is based on the premise that distribution 
embraces all activities incident to the movement of 
goods in commerce. If distribution is to be made more 
efficient and economical, we believe business manage- 
ment must consider more than sales, because more 
than sales are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one 
phase only of distribution; seven other practical activi- 
ties not only are necessary but condition marketing 
costs. Most commodities require handling, packing, 
transportation, warehousing, financing, insurance, and 
service and maintenance of one kind or another before, 
during or after marketing. We regard all of those 
activities as essential parts of distribution. Hence, the 
policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to give its readers 
sound ideas and factual information on methods and 
practices that will help them to improve and simplify 
their operations and to standardize and reduce their 
costs in all phases of distribution. 

Because of your endorsement of that policy, our 
program for the current year will be similar in kind 
to the one established twelve months ago, with certain 
modifications which you as readers have suggested. 
Each monthly issue will continue to have a central unify- 
ing theme or subject, and will cover adequately all of 
the basic distribution activities mentioned above. In 
accordance with your recommendations, major attention 
will be given to physical phases of distribution, par- 
ticularly handling, packing, transportation and ware- 
housing, and also, in so far as practicable and con- 
sistent, to various aspects of distribution cost analysis. 
Let us be even more specific. 

The current issue before you deals with trends and 
previews in all phases of distribution. 
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The February issue will present various ways in which 
warehousing is, and can be, used as a tool for more 
efficient and economical distribution. ° 

The March issue will contain authoritative informa- 
tion on methods of distribution cost control. 

The April issue will examine developments and prob- 
abilities in water transportation for more economical 
shipping. 

The May issue will explore current problems that 
affect efficient use of rail transportation. 

The June issue will suggest new or improved packing: 
and shipping room methods and materials. 

The July issue will demonstrate how efficient ma- 
terials handling can help cut costs at every stage of 
distribution from the movement of raw materials until 
a finished product has reached its ultimate destination, 
the final user or consumer. 

The August issue will consider uses and abuses of 
highway transportation in relation to other distribution. 
activities. 

The September issue will describe systems and equip-~ 
ment currently used or proposed for more effective 
operations in different departments of distribution. 

The October issue will feature developments in air 
cargo in relation to various operational and marketing: 
problems. 

The November issue will focus attention on traffic 
management as a coordinating factor for expediting) 
incoming and outgoing shipments and for controlling 
costs in all phases of physical distribution. 

The December issue will concern itself with men andi 
methods, the human equation and the mechanical, in: 
relation to basic distribution practices. 

In a program of this scope, it may not always be- 
possible to reach all of our objectives. Nevertheless, 
despite our limitations and human failings, we shall strive- 
continually to give you sound ideas and factual informa- 
tion on how distribution can be made more efficient 
and less costly by better coordination of its major 
phases, and by intelligent simplification and standardiza- 
tion of operational methods and practices. 

Half of the success of our undertaking depends on 
how well we do the job; the other half depends on 
you. Your suggestions, ideas and criticism are not- 
merely welcome and helpful, they are indispensable. 
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T HE February issue will present 
various ways “in which ware- 
housing is, and can be, used as a 
tool for more efficient and eco- 
nomical distribution. Some of the 
features will include: 


CONVENTION REPORTS .. . The 
56th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen's Assn. and the 
Ist National Materials Handling Ex- 
position will be covered in detail. 


A COMPREHENSIVE WAREHOUSE 
PROGRAM . . . How the Corn 
Products Sales Co., which employs 
the services of 230 public ware- 
houses in 44 states, selects ware- 
houses for the distribution of its 
products is explained by A. R. 
Remmers, warehousing manager. 


e 
TRENDS IN WAREHOUSING RE- 
FRIGERATED PRODUCTS .. . Evi- 


dence of new trends in the public 
use of cold storage warehouses is 
presented by Walter A. Kopke, gen- 
eral manager, warehouse division, 


Beatrice Foods Co. 


PILFERAGE CONTROL .. . Ways 
and means of controlling pilferage 
of goods in transit by use of proper 
packing materials are told by Frank 
W. Green, packing consultant. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF WAREHOUSE 
HANDLING . . . Proper handling 
and tiering of goods while being 
stored is discussed by Matthew W. 
Potts, materials handling consultant. 


© 
STORAGE 1S A TRUST . . . Explain- 


ing that warehousing is a business 
of trust, C. E. Reifsteck, secretary, 
Frozen Food Council of Southern 
California, compares warehouse 
operations with escrow companies 
and banks, and stresses the necessity 
of public wareh for ec ical 
distribution. 





HANDLING L.C.L. and LT.L... . 
Various problems and solutions in 
handling small shipments are ex- 
plained by David M. Daly, assistant 
traffic manager, Bristol-Myers Co. 
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Loss and Damage 


Sir: 

For a number of years I have been 
a constant reader of DISTRIBUTION 
AGE and have been very interested 
in the articles appearing under your 
special features and editorials. 

I am interested in your Novem- 
ber issue, your articles on loss and 
damage control, inventories and 
traffic control and also “If We For- 
get Good Packing.” 

I would like to bring to your at- 
tention as state chairman, Central 
Western Shippers Advisory Board, 
Freight Loss and Damage Preven- 
tion Committee of Colorado, a pro- 
gram which we are instituting in 
the state of Colorado, and which 
will be followed with like programs 
throughout our territory. We believe 
that this program will spread 
throughout the United States and 
will gradually but greatly decrease 
the loss and damage being incurred 
by the transportation companies, 
jobbers, retailers and manufacturers 
throughout the United States. 

On December 4, at 7:30 pm., in 
the assembly room of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, the Central 
Western Shippers Advisory Board, 
Freight Loss & Damage Prevention 
Committee, headed by R. E. Ed- 
wards, traffic manager, Hassco, Inc., 
and supported by the Denver unit of 
the same committee, headed by A. 
H. Harrington, traffic manager, F. 
W. Woolworth Co., Denver, held its 
first meeting under its new loss and 
damage prevention program, in 
which several hundred firms in the 
city and county of Denver were 
asked to send all of their supervis- 
ing personnel in packing and pack- 
aging, such as warehouse foreman, 
warehouse superintendent, shipping 
and receiving clerks. This was a 
start to “get to the man who does 
the packing,” an educational pro- 
gram aimed at trying to stop the 
alarming increase in freight loss and 
damage claims by the railroads 
throughout the country. 

Cooperating in this program also 
are various railroad committees, 
shippers organizations, traffic clubs, 
motor carrier groups and similar 
bodies. 

At the head of this work is Frank 
Rehben, traffic manager, American 
Crystal Sugar Co., and the man 
who was recently reelected as vice 
president of the National Assn. of 
Shippers Advisory Boards. 

Without the unceasing effort on 
the part of the engineers, claim 


agents, etc., of the Association of 
American Railroads, and the co- 
operation of the shippers, I hate to 
estimate what the loss and damage 
figure of today would be. 

Great strides have been made in 
cutting down the tremendous loss, 
but in spite of these programs by 
the railroads throughout the United 
States, the records show that: 
Damages in: ‘ 

1938 increased over 1937 by 5.7% 
1939 decreased over 1938 by 12.5% 
1940 increased over 1939 by 11.5% 
1941 increased over 1940 by 11.3% 
1942 increased over 1941 by 35.0% 
1943 increased over 1942 by 24.0% 
1944 increased over 1943 by 32.0% 
1945 increased over 1944 by 32.0% 

So that in the last eight years, 
loss and damage claims increased 
a total of 271 percent to a grand 
total in 1945 of $78,791,370.00 on the 
American railroads alone. These 
figures were derived from their 
annual circular number FCD-1219, 
published by the Association of 
American Railroads, Operations and 
Maintenance Departments at Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

It would seem that under the 
circumstances the real question 
concerning us, and which has been 
before us for a great number of 
years, has still to be answered. 
“What can be done to cut down 
this ever increasing loss to mer- 
chandise being shipped by trans- 
portation systems in the United 
States?” 

Attitude of labor, poor equipment, 
shortage of packing material, in- 
experienced help, government regu- 
lations, competition, and many 
other reasons have been given as 
an excuse; and as long as we let 
excuses stand in the way of this 
question we are trying to answer, 
then any program intended to cut 
down loss and damage has two 
strikes on it before it goes to bat. 

Our program is entirely designed 
to bring together in the first con- 
centrated effort the men who 
actually do the packing, receiving 
and shipping of merchandise. 
With the thought that by full co- 
operation by these men we may be 
able to substantially cut the loss 
and damage claims that are ap- 
pearing on both the railroads and 
motor carriers and which. affects 
all distributors, jobbers, and re- 
tailers throughout the United States. 
—R. E. Edwards, Chairman, Loss 
& Damage Prevention Committee, 
Central Western Shippers Advisory 
Board, Denver, Colo. 
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IN WIND, RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL @© YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY 





Facts Favor Your Future 
in the 


“Union Pacific West’ 


_ Of special interest to 7 
I) American Industry { 


ae Fact 1. Since V-J day, hundreds 


of industrial and commercial con- 
cerns have located factories, ware- 
houses and distribution facilities on 
the Union Pacific right-of-way in 
the western states served by the 
railroad. 


am Fact 2. This vast territory is rich 


in raw materials, natural resources, 
skilled and unskilled workers... with 
ideal living conditions, good schools, 
and plenty of space for future ex- 
pansion, 
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Fact 3. Travel surveys show vaca- 
tionists favor the western area by a 
wide margin. Result— greater in- 
terest in the West leading to perma- 
nent residence... growing markets, 
more manpower for industry. 


Fact 4. Over its Strategic Middle 
Route, uniting the East with the 
West Coast, Union Pacific pro- 
vides unexcelled rail transportation. 


Specific ~- 
say Union Pacific’ 


Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential in- 
formation regarding available industrial sites hav- 
ing trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 
Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad,. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Stealegic Middle Route 
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How every truck-using business 
can increase its distribution efficiency 


A NATION-WIDE STUDY of Distribution Efficiency in all major 
truck-using industries has just been completed by The White Motor Company. The study has extended 
over the past six most critical years in truck history. It has produced a definite System by which any 


business can create for itself increased distribution efficiency, lowered costs and better service to the public. 


THE CONTINUING CONTROL SYSTEM OF TRUCK 
MANAGEMENT is White’s name for it, because it is based on the three continuing factors which control truck 


efficiency from the day service starts. It applies to all makes of trucks and all types of business. 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS, ever since the start of truck 
‘transportation, the name White has been associated with pioneering leadership. And in White’s opinion, no step 
it has ever taken in the past, to extend the usefulness of trucks to new fields of industry, 
has been more important than the one it is taking now—to help every field of industry avail itself 
of all that modern truck transportation has to offer when it is properly applied, 
maintained and used. White believes that perhaps never again will so many truck owners be in 

more logical position with respect to worn-out equipment on hand to make a thorough reappraisal of their 

transportation requirements in the light of their exact needs and take full advantage of the bettered 


service and lowered cost which properly applied trucks, correctly maintained and driven, can provide. 


THE SYSTEM IS EASY to put into effect. All the necessary 





material is ready and your local White Representative will be glad to furnish you 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS complete information. We suggest that you phone him today. 
THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE MAJOR PROBLEM 





OF ‘47 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


President 
The Studebaker Corp, 
and Chairman 
Committee for Economic Development 


Our major problem, Mr. Hoffman believes, is how to maintain 

high employment. He is convinced we must devise measures to 

promote economic stability, so that the individual may have con- 

fidence in the continuity of his income, and so that business may 
have confidence in its opportunity for profits. 


ISTRIBUTION AGE has asked 
D me for a statement as to 

what the Committee for 
Economie Development considers 
the major problem of 1947. There 
are many problems which might 
be cited, but the natural limita- 
tions of space restrict the discus- 
sion to one only. 

Therefore, I shall confine myself 
to a topic to which CED has de- 
voted itself during the past year: 
The study of how high employ- 
ment, which we have now achieved 
ean be maintained in this country 
not only in 1947 but also in the 
years to come. 

The first thing to realize is that 
the problem of maintaining high 
employment and high production 
in a free society differs fundamen- 
tally from that of achieving 
full employment in a. dictatorship. 
It is relatively simple to provide 
**jobs for all’’ if the citizens of a 
state are willing to give up their 
freedom, if they are willing to 
make job security the one objec- 
tive of their existence. 

But free men want more than 
jobs alone, more than jobs at any 
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price. They want high employ- 
ment not as a single goal, but as 
one among other desired goals. 
These are some of the things which 
American workmen want: 

1. They want employment of 
their own choosing, jobs which are 
well paid, productive, worthwhile 
and satisfying. 

2. They want the opportunity to 
grow and develop materially, in- 
tellectually, socially and_ spirit- 
ually. 

3. They want political free- 
dom, the opportunity to govern 
themselves through their chosen 
representatives, and the attend- 
ant individual liberties of person, 
of property, freedom of speech, 
press, worship and peaceful as- 
sembly. 

4. They want to live in a pro- 
gressive economy that affords an 
abundance of things for their ma- 
terial welfare and under a gov- 
ernment that promotes these goals 
for all the people and their chil- 
dren. 

5. They want to live in a world 
of peace, at home and abroad. 

Free men want all of these ob- 





jectives simultaneously and con- 
tinuously. In brief, they want free- 
dom and abundant, productive em- 
ployment with rising standards of 
living in a peaceful world. 

CED believes that all these ob- 
jectives can be attained simul- 
taneously and continuously only 
by maintaining the American sys- 
tem of capitalism. Under that sys- 
tem, and under that system alone, 
is it possible to carry on the trade 
and commerce of a nation, with- 
out infringing upon the liberties of 
the people. 

The proof of this statement is 
attested by the economic and poli- 
tical progress made by the United 
States since its founding. Not only 
have our free citizens produced 
more goods and services per capita 
and distributed more material 
benefits to more people than have 
any other men under any other 
system of government in any 
period of history, but in addition 
an environment has prevailed that 
has brought about the fullest flow- 
ering of political and individual 
freedom so far known to man- 
kind. 

We believe the one best way to 
insure the maintenance of our 
capitalistic system is to adopt 
measures which will make it work 
even better in the future in the 
interest of more people than it 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Distribution Outlook 


Highway 
Transportation 


By TED V. ROGERS 


President 
American Trucking Assns., Inc. 





Fabian Bachrach 
Ted V. Rogers 


LOSING its books for 1946, 

the motor carrier industry 
ean look back over 48 years of 
steady progress from a shoe-string 
beginning to its present status as 
one of the nation’s biggest indus- 
tries; from a one-truck local de- 
livery business to far-flung sys- 
tems giving nation-wide transpor- 
tation service. 

The industry’s progress has been 
especially remarkable because it 
was made in the face of active op- 
position almost from the day in 
1898 when the first truck was 
made. That opposition is continu- 
ing, but I have no doubt that the 
industry’s progress also will con- 
tinue, in spite of the obstacles, be- 
eause of its many inherent advan- 
tages. 

Here in brief, are the most im- 
portant items on the industry’s 
1947 calendar, with what probably 
will oceur, in my opinion, in con- 
nection with each of them: 

Net profits—Some improvement 
in the earnings picture, which was 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Rail 
Transportation 


By R. V. FLETCHER 


President 
Assn. of American Railroads 


ESPITE business uncer- 

tainties and the financial 
handicap of operating costs which 
have increased more than 50 per- 
eent since 1939, with no corre- 
sponding increase in freight rates, 
the railroads are taking steps to 





AAR Photo 
R. V. Fletcher 


improve their freight service dur- 
ing the coming year. 

As of Nov. 1, 1946, the railroads 
had more than 62,000 new freight 
ears on order, or approximately 
24,000 more than on the same day 
of the previous year. They also 
had 573 locomotives on order, 
many of which will be used for 
freight service. 

Many railroads have stepped up 
their freight schedules, and others 
are planning to do so during the 
coming months. In fact, a num- 
ber of them are operating some of 
their freight trains on former pas- 
senger train schedules. 

Overnight freight service to dis- 
tant points, which out of necessity 
was drastically curtailed during 

(Continued on Page 74) 


Air 
Transportation 


By VICE ADM. EMORY S. LAND 


President 
Air Transport Assn. of America 


IR freight is no longer a 
trinket toyed with by ex- 
perimental groups; it has become 
an important part of distribution. 
We in the scheduled air trans- 
port industry look with pride up- 
on the progress our ‘‘baby’’ has 
made during little more than 
two years of civilian operation; 
we anticipate with confidence its 
continued growth in 1947. The 
rapid acceptance of this unique 
public service in its brief span is 
indicative of that expansion. 
From a single pioneering certif- 
icated carrier, the service has 





Wide World 
Vice Adm. E. S. Land 


* spread since Oct., 1944, until cur- 


rently 13 United States airlines 
are engaged in transporting air- 
borne goods, ranging from fragile 
perishables to heavy machinery, 
on a common carrier basis over 
more than 55,000 miles of domes- 
tie routes. 

To what extent the tonnage will 
grow during the next 12 months, 
no erystal ball prophet will dare 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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For the Current .Year 


Marine 
Transportation 


By ALMON E. ROTH 


President 
Federation of American Shipping, Inc. 


UR export-import trade is at 
the peacetime record annual 
rate of about 15 billion dollars. 
During that part of last year 
when our ships were not tied up 
by strikes, we carried more than 
70 percent of this trade in vessels 
of American registry. The reha- 
bilitation and reconstruction of 
the Old World would be next to 
impossible without the American 
merchant fleet. 
In many respects the future is 
attractive. America seems deter- 


mined to assume a responsible po- 
international 


sition in affairs. 





Harris & Ewing 
Almon E. Roth 


Such a position presupposes an 
active participation in world com- 
merce. Econcmists estimate the 
increase in our normal foreign 
trade as high as 50 percent from 
the prewar base. Moreover, we 
have the ships and shipping or- 
ganizations ready to meet our 
commercial requirements. -Partic- 
ularly because of the withdrawal 
of the axis nations from the 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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Materials 
Handling 


By ALBERT B. DRAKE 


President 
Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay, 
Inc. 


MAN needs no _ prophetic 

power to be able to predict 
that 1947 will be a most important 
year for improvement of materials 
handling operations and equip- 
ment. All the evidence points in 
that direction. 





Underwood & Underwood 
Albert B. Drake 


There is strong interest in ma- 
terials handling efficiency, prob- 
ably dating back to the early years 
of the war when modern methods 
were introduced into military and 
naval installations. That interest 
is spreading through industrial 
plants and public warehouses. It 
will continue strong for many 
years, I believe, for it reflects the 
fundamental desire of American 
industry to achieve greater effi- 
ciency and lower costs. 

Industry is becoming more con- 
scious than ever before of the im- 
portance of materials handling in 
production. The movement, 
whether continuous or intermit- 
tent, of goods-in-process down a 
production line or from machine 

(Continued on Page 74) 


Inland Water 
Transportation 


By CHESTER C. THOMPSON 


President 
American Waterways Operators, Inc, 





Reni Newsphoto 
Chester C. Thompson 


HE year 1947 should be pros- 

perous for the domestic water 
carriers and operators of the 
United States. Production of most 
consumer goods is rapidly ap- 
proaching the demand. The pipe 
lines of distribution and supply 
are being filled. As supply begins 
to equal or exceed demand, dis- 
tributors, manufacturers, and con- 
sumers naturally will seek lower 
costs of distribution, of raw ma- 
terials and finished products. 

As water transportation is cheap 
transportation, it will be used 
more extensively when competition 
becomes keener. During the war 
and the early period of reconver- 
sion, severe scarcities in all lines 
required ‘‘rush’’ transport service 
without much regard for the cost 
of such service. As a result water 
services were not fully utilized, 
and there has been considerable 
unused transportation capacity in 
the domestic water transport in- 
dustry. 

Competition among the various 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Merchandise 
Wgrehousing 


By CLEM D. JOHNSTON 


President, Mdse. Div. 

American Warehousemen’s Assn. 

A 

HIS will be a busy year for 

public merchandise warehouse- 
men. Indications point to a con- 
tinuation of the present record- 
breaking volume of merchandise 
now being distributed through 
merchandise warehouses. 

A commodity price decline of 
some size appears probable during 
the spring or early summer. Such 
a decline would inevitably affect 
the production and distribution 
schedules of many individual ware- 
house-users, but the pent-up pur- 
ehasing power and the acecumu- 
lated needs of the American people 
are so great that the aggregate 
tonnage distributed may be ex- 
pected to increase rather than de- 
crease, and many warehousemen 
will continue to be hard put to 
meet the demands made upon them 
for space and service. 





Harris & Ewing 
Clem D. Johnston 


The year will bring its special 
problems in the field of tariff ad- 
justment to meet the changed 
eosts and conditions that accumu- 
lated during the war period. Many 
warehousemen who during the war 
years deferred all new construc- 
tion and even repairs will start 
building on a considerable scale. 

The most revolutionary ware- 
housing development of the year 
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probably will be the wholesale in- 
stallation of modern materials 
handling*equipment in an attempt 
to offset the higher wages and 
lessened efficiency which character- 
izes the present labor situation. 
Warehousemen with multi-story 
buildings, small elevators, and nar- 
row platforms probably will find 
such equipment to be of limited 
utility, but others may find it pos- 
sible to reduce their costs so me 
terially that the non-mechanized 
operation will be at a serious dis- 
advantage in competing for cer- 
tain types of business. 


Packing 
and Packaging 


By R. F, WEBER 


President 
Industrial Packaging Engineers 


ESS costly packing and pack- 

aging which affords greater 
protection will be a major objective 
of packaging engineers in 1947 as 
perhaps it never has been before. 
The return of a truly competitive 
market and increased stress upon 
international trade will result in 
a need for packaging that is ade- 
quate under different methods of 
transportation and under extremes 
of elimatie conditions. 

The more widespread use of re- 
eently developed chemical coatings 
will be an important factor in 
meeting these requirements. With 
many domestic and foreign ship- 
ments going by air, coating of 
items with corrosion preventives 
will make it possible to lighten the 
weight of the container and still 
provide protection. 

More of these chemical coatings 
in transparent form will be used 
as a means of increasing the mer- 
chandising appeal of products, en- 
abling buyers to see the article be- 
fore it is purchased. There will 
be a greater reliance upon cold dip 
plastics to simplify the procedure 
in coating delicate items against 
breakage. More practical ways of 
applying hot dip plastics are likely 
to come into use. 

Another means of providing 
lightweight and inexpensive con- 


(Continued on Page 75) 





Refrigerated 
Warehousing 


By G. D. ALLMAN 


General President 
American Warehousemen’s Assn. 


HE favorable outlook for large 

supplies of foods in 1947 and 
a probable lessening of exports 
should make for our industry, 
both the merchandise and refrig- 
erated warehouses, a satisfactory 
demand for our services. 


Refrigerated warehouses in 1946 





Blank & Stoller 
SG. D. Allman 


generally have enjoyed a substan- 
tial occupancy, especially of their 
low temperature space, and at 
times have been hard pressed to 
meet the demands of their patrons. 
There has been little increase in 
refrigerated space, because of the 
prohibitive cost. of construction, 
nearly triple prewar costs, and in- 
ability to obtain equipment. 

The warehouse industry has 
been burdened with greatly in- 
ereased payroll costs during the 
war, in some cases as much as one 
hundred percent, and it received 
little or no relief under OPA. Ad- 
justment of handling charges seem 
inevitable. 

Most warehousemen are looking 
earnestly for some means to re- 
duce operating costs and increase 
the efficiency of their services. We 
are hopeful that we can come away 
from our Cleveland meeting in 
January with a pocket full of dol- 
lar-saving ideas. 
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Experience. has demonstrated 
that the way to lower the 
marketing costs of perishables 
includes refrigeration, and 
that means continuous re- 
frigeration from source to con- 
sumer. It also includes better 
production, packaging, trans- 





portation and handling. 


By DR. H. C. DIEHL 


Director 
’ The Refrigeration Research Foundation 


« Refrigeration 
and Marketing Costs 


out as one of the factors 

of present progress in the 
marketing of perishables. It is 
not the only one of importance. 
Improved methods in production, 
grading, preparation and proces- 
sing, packaging, transportation, 
and marketing also are currently 
important and are outlining the 
pattern of future methods. Con- 
tinuous refrigeration, however, is 
basic in all steps, and points out 
the overall need for industrial co- 
ordination. 

Let’s try to look at the forest, 
rather than the trees. The ‘‘refri- 
gerationist,’’ to borrow a British 
term, is appropriately situated to 
view the forest, because he is one 
of those who realizes the need for 
low temperature from the time the 
perishable is taken from its natural 
growth habitat until it is con- 
sumed. Such phrases as ‘‘ adequate 
continuous refrigeration’ and 
“‘the refrigerated pipeline’ are 
prominent in our trade literature. 
The goal of adequate protective 
refrigeration has been attained 
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substantially for some commodi- 
ties notably dairy products, but 
to a far less extent for many 
others. 

At the beginning of this so0- 
called pipeline there is special 
need for refrigeration. Applied 
there it materially lengthens the 
high-quality life of the fresh pro- 
duct in its later stages. That fact 
still falls far short of adequate 
application. No process recaptures 
the original fresh quality. Refrig- 
eration, including freezing, is the 
only effective means of slowing 
down natural decline in fresh 
quality. Then, too, there are many 
places along the way where per- 
ishables at present suffer from high 
temperature, and ‘‘high’’ tem- 
perature for perishables is nearly 
always much lower than comfort- 
able temperature for human be- 
ings. 

Through adequate refrigeration, 
especially in the initial stages, we 
save potential storage life. We 
lower marketing costs because we 
avoid waste, improve the con- 
sumer’s product, and give our- 





selves more time for careful 
handling in the later stages. It 
costs just as much to send waste 
matter to a retail store or to a 
kitchen as it does to send edible 
matter. Data on waste are scat- 
tered and have not been adequately 
summarized ; however, experienced 
people tell us that waste is tre- 
mendous. It is of two kinds: that 
which is trimmed or culled out 
and could be left near the point 
of origin and that which results 
from spoilage during distribution. 

Fresh sweet corn loses as much 
as one-fifth of its moisture and 
two-thirds of its sugar within 
three days when held at ordinary 
room temperature, but under 40 
deg. F. these changes tre held to 
minor amounts. One day at 70 
deg. F. softens fresh apples as 
much as two days at 50 deg., four 
days at 40 deg., 12 days at 32 deg., 
and 15 days at 30 deg. F. There is 
some difference among varieties 
but no variety is unaffected. Ap- 
plying presently available knowl- 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Market expansion is influenced by cost factors 
other than marketing costs. The steady flow of 
commodities needed to maintain our present 
standard of living is affected by physical dis- 
tribution costs incurred before, during and after 


NE OF THE encouraging 
() trends in business today is 

top management’s growing 
interest in distribution cost analy- 
sis and control. This is leading to 
better understanding of the pres- 
sure exerted by physical distribu- 
tion costs on prices and profits. 
While not exactly new, distribu- 
tion cost analysis and control may 
be termed relatively recent de- 
velopments. They were accelerated 
by the war. Current interest: sig- 
nalizes the beginning of changes 
that may well revolutionize many 
established theories and practices 
in distribution. 

The reason is obvious. An 
analysis of distribution costs re- 
quires an analysis of distribution 
functions. Any such undertaking 
will disclose that there is more to 
distribution, both with respect to 
functions and costs, than just sell- 
ing or marketing. Consequently, 
the idea that distribution involves 
more than sales policies and mar- 
keting methods is likely to become 
more widely accepted, because a 
number of industrial and mercan- 
tile firms are reappraising the 
functional elements of their distri- 
bution. They are _ segregating 
handling, packing, transportation 
and storage, for example, to ascer- 
tain to what extent the use and 
cost of such activities, individually 
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Distribution Cost Pressures 





By CHARLES DOWNES 
Editor 


and collectively, have upon sales 
prices and net profits. They also 
are interested in setting up more 
adequate cost controls over such 
activities. 

At present, the firms that have 
made or that are making a func- 
tional breakdown of their distri- 
bution costs, while numerically 
small, are among the largest in- 
dustrial units in the country. To 
many of those firms, distribution 
is no ambiguous word with several 
synonyms; it is a word of exact 
meaning that denotes a series of 
essential commercial activities, as 
vital to the continuity of business 
as is the circulation of blood to 
human life. 


Different Things 


Generally, however, the word is 
used very loosely in common prac- 
tice. There are few clear and ac- 
cepted standards in commercial 
nomenclature. Distribution means 
different things to different people. 
There are historical, economic and 
psychological reasons for this, and 
it is difficult to separate them. 

Until about the middle of the 
19th century, commerce rather 


marketing. Until there is wider appreciation of 
the importance of those activities as distribution 
cost factors industrial potentials will continue 
to be hampered by limitations imposed by in- 
adequate operational methods and practices. 


than industry, the merchant 
rather than the manufacturer, 
dominated the business world. For 
the most part, manufacturing was 
confined to small units; goods 
were handmade, usually on order, 
by skilled craftsmen; market areas 
were restricted; transportation 
was limited to the capacity of 
horse or ox drawn vehicles and 
sailing ships, and most of the 
world’s wealth was in the hands 
of the landed aristocracy and the 
leading merchants. In those days 
men of business did not discuss 
marketing or distribution, they 
spoke of trading and bartered 
barley for wool, or wine for spices, 
or gold for jewels, and evidently 
found it profitable. 

It was not until after the de- 
velopment of machinery, when the 
increase of population and the 
growth of cities enabled small 
manufacturers to send out com- 
mercial travelers or drummers to 
solicit orders, that the term mar- 
keting gradually came into use, as 
manufacturers and _ merchants 
began to compete for the control 
of markets. When production was 
limited and market areas were 
small, manufacturers usually were 
eontent to leave the marketing or 
sale of their products to local mer- 
chants. But in course of time, 
with the increase of productive ca- 
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On Prices and Profits... 


pacity and the broadening of 
markets, many manufacturers 
found they could sell more goods 
either by performing the market- 
ing function themselves or by 
exercising closer control over it. 
As their financial strength multi- 
plied, they invariably increased 
their control of marketing activi- 
ties. 

While the economic pattern of 
centuries was changed by the de- 
velopment of machinery and the 
introduction of new forms of 
power, such as steam and electric- 
ity, many old commercial ideas 
and terms remained in use. The 
word marketing is one of them. 
But marketing is not the simple 
function it was even 50 years ago. 
Today, industry rather than com- 
merce, the manufacturer rather 
than the merchant, is dominant in 
the business world. Mass produc- 
tion has increased employment and 
encouraged larger concentrations 
of population; new products and 
new sales methods introduced by 
manufacturers, especially national 
advertising, have created new mar- 
kets; transportation by air, high- 
way, rail and water is entirely 
mechanized, and most of the 
world’s wealth is now controlled 
by great financial and industrial 
corporations. Methods and costs 
of marketing today are conditioned 
by many factors that require the 
attention of other than marketing 
specialists. 

The aggressive emphasis that 
modern industry has placed upon 
marketing, and the concentration 
of managerial power in the hands 
of sales executives, whose chief in- 
terest and experience have been in 
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exclusively, 
undoubtedly, have been important 
factors responsible for retarding 
the development of more scientific 
and economical methods of dis- 


the marketing field 


tribution. The necessity of spe- 
cialization in the modern corporate 
structure, however, is changing 
this. Subordinating and classify- 
ing all distribution activities as 
marketing functions is archaic, 
and tends to cause confusion of 
values, inefficient coordination of 
operations and inadequate cost 
eontrol. ‘ 


More Than Sales 


The extent of this becomes evi- 
dent when you analyze and com- 
pare distribution and marketing. 
The words are not synonymous. 
They have different derivations, 
definitions and applications.’ Dis- 
tribution embraces all activities in- 
cident to the movement of goods 
in ecommerce. Marketing is trading 
or selling ; it is the functional part 
of distribution that includes ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and all 
other direct or indirect business 
solicitation engaged in by manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, jobbers, 
brokers, sales representatives, com- 
mission merchants and retailers. 
Indispensable as marketing is, if 
distribution embraces all activities 
incident to the movement of goods 
in commerce, more than sales are 


1 Marketing, from the Latin mercatus, 
past participle of mercor (trade), means 
oy act of trading. Distribution from _ the 
Latin dis (a parting from) plus tribuo 
(assign; allot), means the act of dealing 
out to others, or, in a broad economic 
sense, the supplying or apportionment to 
individuals of that which has been pro- 
duced or o , All relevant acti ties 
which contribute to that purpose are dis- 
tribution activities, including marketing. 





needed, because more than sales 
are involved. This is true whether 
you consider distribution as an 
over-all process that begins before 
production with the movement of 
raw materials and which continues 
after fabrication or processing 
until a finished product has 
reached its final destination, the 
ultimate user or consumer; or 
whether you think of distribution, 
in relation to an individual firm, 
as consisting merely of the activi- 
ties needed for the regular move- 
ment of that particular firm’s out- 
going shipments; in either case, 
you will find that distribution in- 
variably may be broken down into 
eight basic phases. Most commod- 
ities require handling, packing, 
transportation, warehousing, fi- 
nancing, insurance, and service 
and maintenance of one kind or 
another before, during or after 
marketing. This applies invariably 
to the necessaries of life, the mar- 
keting of which usually is highly 
competitive in character, and also 
to most other consumer and cap- 
ital goods except certain luxuries 
and specialty items. 

Until there is a clearer under- 
standing of the importance of all 
basie phases of distribution indus- 
trial potentials will continue to be 
hampered by limitations imposed 
by inadequate methods, because 
market expansion is influenced by 
cost factors other than marketing 


costs. 
Because we have been acutely 


impressed by the need of greater 
coordination in all distribution ae- 
tivities, this publication for the 
past two and a half years has 
urged industry to adopt a broader 
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concept of distribution and to sim- 
plify and standardize distribution 
methods and practices. 

There have been several encour- 
aging developments in this direc- 
tion since Aug., 1944, when we 
first outlined in an editorial? our 
concept of distribution and offered 
some suggestions for more efficient 
and economical operations. It has 
been gratifying to note that three 
influential business organizations 
have adopted broad definitions of 
distribution substantially similar 
to the one we presented, and that 
the Secretary of Commerce has 
created a National Distribution 
Council ‘‘to help American indus- 


try improve its distribution ¢a- 
pacity and efficiency.’’ 

It may be of interest in passing 
to quote these definitions. The 
first, adopted in Dee., 1944, by the 
Distribution Committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers is as follows: 


“Distribution is the total of all 
activities involved in the pro- 
gression of goods from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. It in- 
cludes warehousing, transporta- 
tion, wholesale and retail market- 
ing, advertising, and a substan- 
tial part of research, engineering, 
accounting and financing.” 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in June, 1945 
adopted the following: 





Shipping and Handling Costs 
Need More Attention 


Savings that can be made in physical distribution activities are more im- 
portant than ever in these times of increasing prices. 


By HAROLD D. WEBER 


General Chairman 
Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory Board 


LL SHIPPERS and suppliers of trans- 

portation have a vital interest in 
improved operations, because of their 
effect upon marketing costs. Today's cur- 
rent inflationary spiral focuses the atten- 
tion of management more closely than 
ever on the need for watching and re- 
ducing costs wherever possible. 

To the degree that transportation facili- 
ties are improved and made more efficient, 
corresponding economies and a better 
profit or lower selling price will follow. 

With respect to service by rail carriers, 
when reductions in operating costs can be 
passed on to the shipper in the form of 
lower freight rates, the reduced cost of 
this transportation obviously can be re- 
flected in the distribution cost or selling 
price. Where extra services or handling 
are eliminated, resultant cost reduction 
follows. The industrial spur track saving 
hauling and cartage costs from a freight 
warehouse, is an obvious example of such 
possible savings. 

Our rail carriers are spending large sums 
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in the development of more rapid freight 
services, particularly in the so-called “over 
night" services between large distribution 
centers and market communities. Reduc- 
tion in transit time, assuming wholesale 
stocks to be on a normal basis, permits 
the local merchant to operate with a 
smaller inventory. Here, too, a saving 
results, which can either be passed on to 
the customer or reflect itself in meeting 
other costs of the retailer. ° 

Finally, where the improvement or effi- 
ciency affects the packaging of goods, so 
that a lighter container can be used with- 
out increasing the damage hazard, or 
where the result is a reduction in the 
amount of loss or damage to shipments 
during the course of transportation, market- 
ing costs reflect a corresponding decli 

Consequently, it behooves not only the 
carrier but the shipper and wholesaler to 
be constantly alert for improvements in 
operation, as the savings which can be 
made in these ways are most important 
in these times of increasing prices. 








“ Distribution’ is the term used 
in American business to embrace 
all the activities employed in 

ing customers for goods and 
services and in mgt 
both geographically and 
the channels of trade.” 


through 


The National Assn. of Mfrs. in 
Oct., 1945 adopted the ASME 
definition. 

The National Distribution Coun- 
cil, composed of representative 
leaders in the field of distribution 
under the chairmanship of Ray- 
mond Bill, president and editor 
of Sales Management, was estab- 
lished in Aug., 1946 by the De- 
partment of Commerce ‘‘to stimu- 
late the gathering and circulation 
of factual information about what 
distribution is, how it functions 
and the contribution which it 
makes to our American way of liv- 
ing.’’ Mr. Bill, on Sept. 13 last, 
told the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors meeting 
at Washington that ‘‘we need a 
system of distribution that is 
smooth working, flexible and fully 
adapted to moving goods from the 
man who produces them to the 
man who can use them:’’ 

One other exhibit should be in- 
eluded for the record. It is this: 
‘*In addition to the marketing in- 
stitutions themselves,’’ states a re- 
cent report on Distribution Costs 
in, Expanding Markets, issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States,* ‘‘there are many 
other agencies which perform in- 
dispensable distribution func- 
tions.’”’ It includes among these 
‘‘more important operating 
phases’’ the eight basic distribu- 
tion activities that were presented 
and published for the first time 
anywhere, in the Aug. 1945 issue 
of DISTRIBUTION AGE. 

All of these things, as we have 
said, are encouraging, and, pre- 
sumably, indicate a trend. Cer- 
tainly, management can _ effect 
operational efficiencies and econ- 
omies that will eut distribution 
costs materially if it will employ 
methods in the solution of distribu- 
tion problems comparable, in sci- 


(Continued on Page 64) 


* This editorial, “Basic Needs for Better 
Distribution,” was reprinted and _ sent 
to 17,000 —- including all national 
advertisers, and their commentary was 
lished in four consecutive issues of this 
paper Sept. to Dec., 1944. 


*See Disrrrurion Ace, Dec., 1946, p. 51. 
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ITH the ‘‘shooting’’ war 

over, now nearly 15 

months, with reconversion 
gaining momentum, and with the 
public again becoming price con- 
scious, shippers and receivers are 
once again asking, ‘‘what can the 
railroads do to improve their effi- 
ciency in order to lower market- 
ing costs?’’ 

That question accepts as a basic 
economic premise that dependable, 
fast and safe rail transportation 
is an indispensible link in the 
chain of distribution, and that the 
movement of goods at a high rate 
of speed, with minimum damage 
and at low cost, is essential for 
lower ‘‘delivered’’ costs. 

Before World War II, we, in 
large measure, were providing just 
such service. High-speed merchan- 
dise cars, often moving in pas- 
senger trains, handled less-carload 
shipments with the utmost des- 
patch. Pick-up and delivery service 
at origin and destination rounded 
out the transportation from manu- 
facturer to dealer. Carload ship- 
ments were moved on fast sche- 
dules with a remarkable record of 
on-time performance. 

This dependable service reduced 
distribution costs considerably by 
enabling quick turnover of stock 
with limited inventories; it re- 
duced warehousing and storage ex- 
penses; it eliminated the need for 
‘‘premium’’ transportation at 
greater costs; and it satisfied con- 
sumer demand for the latest mer- 


(Continued on Page 68) 



















































Railroad Efficiency 
Cuts Marketing Costs 


By AMBROSE J. SEITZ 


Vice President of Traffic 
Union Pacific Railroad 








Part 1 


O says our manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and 
and retailers need im- 


proved methods of distribution 
cost accounting and analysis? 

That most often quoted au- 
thority, the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s book, Does Distribution 
Cost Too Much? says in conclu- 
sion: ‘‘Specifically we recommend 
the following: 

‘“‘The development and adop- 
tion through government research 
and organized commercial efforts 
of improved methods of distribu- 
tion cost accounting and analysis. 

‘*Until costs are more accurate- 
ly measured, retail and wholesale 
distributors will not be able to de- 
termine, except in a very rough 
way, what lines of goods are most 
profitable, what size purchases can 
be supplied at the smallest ex- 
pense, and which accounts cost 
more than they are worth. 

‘‘Pricing practices, which are 
often arbitrary and unscientific, 
ean be improved with better 
knowledge of how distribution and 
other overhead expenses should be 
allocated. As pointed out in the 
research report, the arbitrary per- 
eentage mark-ups now applied in 
many cases may often lead to 
prices which do not result in maxi- 
mizing sales volume and profits.’’ 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, in the foreword to its new 
manual on Distribution Cost An- 
alysis, says: 

‘Much emphasis has been placed 
on the problems that will con- 
front the economy in achieving an 
expanding gross national product 
and full employment during the 
postwar years. Certainly one of 
the most important of these prob- 
lems is the need for distributing a 
large volume of goods efficiently 
and at costs low enough to per- 
mit a broad market. 

‘*Efforts to reduce the ultimate 
cost of goods to the consumer, and 
at the same time to decrease the 
individual firm’s costs and to in- 
crease its profits, might well be 
focused on the large segment of 
the consumer’s dollar that distri- 
bution absorbs. 

**Distribution cost analysis is a 
tool which offers to management 
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perhaps even greater opportunity 
for reducing costs and increasing 
efficiency than resulted from the 
pioneering work of Frederick W. 
Taylor and his associates on time 
and motion studies and cost ac- 
counting in the factory.’’ 

With specific regard to our pres- 
ent rapidly expanding markets it 


Ewing Galloway, New York. 


states, ‘‘The way in which distri- 
bution cost control accounting and 
market research are used... will 
materially affect the extent to 
which markets can be expanded 
efficiently. A high degree of over- 
all efficiency can only be reached 
by employing accounting controls 
and research techniques to obtain 
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O facilitate distribution cost analysis and 
control in adequate detail, accounts should 
be grouped under the different distribution 
functional activities, and either departmental- 
ized or set up between head office and 
branches, or both, with underlying sub-ac- 
counts for each object of expenditure. 
On the surface, this may appear very de- 
tailed and expensive. 
But it does nof require continuous compila- 
tion, month by month, of analyzed costs in all 
of their sub-divided allocations, brought for- 





ward to segregated profit and loss statements. 
Depending on the trend of the times and spe- 
cific needs, these latter may be quarterly, semi- 
annual or annual. The amounts of the primary 
expense account ifems for the cumulative 
period should be reported each month in com- 
parison with the budgeted, or standard, ex- 
pense allowances for that period. 

Primarily, the distribution cost accounts 
should be carried in detail sufficient to permit 
the accountant to analyze them in any way 
that is called for. 


both minimum expense and maxi- 
mum income.”’ 

That dynamic advocate of prac- 
tical and energetically applied 
market research, Don Francisco, 
says, ‘‘More and more sales plan- 
ners are using the engineering ap- 
proach, objective fact-finding, 
market analysis, experimentation 
testing. In this field lies the chief 
hope of slowing down the percen- 
tage increase in distribution costs. 
This means the adoption of more 
informative cost-accounting and 
more careful planning based on its 
results. ’’ 

If industrial cost accountants 
and those in the wholesaling and 
retailing trades do not develop 
this process quickly in practical 
and economical form and sell their 
management on its adoption and 
use, they may find the’ engineer- 
ing profession itself stepping into 
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By L. M. NICHOLS 


Member 
Controllers Institute of America 


the picture. The keynote of the 
65th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers was, ‘‘ American industry in 
war and peace has been strength- 
ened by the wide application of 
engineering methods to produc- 
tion. If the engineer can make a 
ecrresponding contribution in the 
field of distribution, we should 
raise the standard of living of 
every American family.’’ 

While distribution activities 
have eight basic phases—handling, 
transportation, packing and pack- 
aging, finance, insurance, ware- 
housing, marketing, service, and 
maintenance—some of these also 
exist in manufacturing or produc- 


tion. From the time goods are 
in final ‘shape for sale, until they 
are in the hands of the consumer 
or user, paid for and operating 
satisfactorily, all the successive 
functions, whether performed by 
manufacturer, wholesaler, public 
warehouseman, retailer, or trans- 
portation agency, may be regarded 
as specifically in the field of dis- 
tribution. 

The determination of total busi- 
ness costs is an accounting prob- 
lem, requiring the accumulation 
recording, classification, allocation, 
and summarizing not only of pro- 
duction costs but also of distribu- 
tion costs with the same degree 
of accuracy and reliability. 

Distribution cost analysis if 
properly devised and applied will 
serve as the basis for appraisal of 
efficiency in all phases of distribu- 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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the birth of Thomas Alva Edison, a man 
of many inventions, whose .practical ex- 
periments in the field of electricity did much 
fo improve our standards of living and to ad- 
vance the work of other scientific investigators. 
Relatively few men have ever seen such rapid 
and extensive social and economic changes as 
a direct result of their work, or have ever en- 
joyed such worldwide renown, as Edison ex- 
perienced during his life. This was a credit to 
his contemporaries as well as to him. 


T ise year marks the 100th anniversary of 
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CENTENNIAL 0! 


Perhaps his development of the incandescent 
electric light was his most popular as well as 
his most important contribution. The incan- 
descent electric light grew out of the researches 
of Grove (1840) in England, Starr (1845) and 
Sawyer, Martin and Farmer (1878) in the 
United States. It was made a commercial suc- 
cess by Edison following his famous demon- 
stration in 1879. Its effect has been revolu- 
tionary and far-reaching. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how modern industrial society could have 
developed as we know it without electric il- 





@ 1847—Thomas A. Edison was born Feb. 
1! at Milan, Ohio, son of Samuel and the 
Nancy Elliott Edison. James K. Polk was 
president, and the Mexican War was being 


was ratified. 


Andrew Johnson became president; and 
13th amendment prohibiting slavery 


establishment of the German Empire. In 
New York, political corruption of the Tweed 
Ring was exposed. 


@ 187|—Edison assisted C. L. Sholes, 








fought. 


@ |1859—Edison was working as a news- 
boy and “candy butcher" on the Grand 
Trunk Railway between Port Huron and 
Detroit. James Buchanan was president. 
John Brown made his famous raid at 
Harper's Ferry. The French Government 
presented Samuel Morse with $80,000 for 
his services in introducing the telegraph. 


@ 1862—Edison printed and published 
"The Weekly Herald" first newspaper ever 
printed on a moving train. Abraham Lin- 
coln was president. The Civil War was 
on, with Lee facing McClellan before Rich- 


mond. 


@ 1864—Edison began a four-year period 
during which he served as a telegraph 
operator in various cities in the middle 
west, always studying and experimenting 
to improve apparatus. During this period 
Lincoln was reelected and assassinated; 
Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox; 
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@ 1868—Edison made his first patented 
invention, the electric vote recorder. im- 
peachment of President Johnson failed by 
a vote of 35 to 19, one less than two- 
thirds required to impeach. 


@ 1869—Edison arrived in New York 
poor and in debt. One day, while looking 
for work, he was in the operating room 
of the Gold Indicator Co. when its ap- 
paratus broke down. No one but Edi- 
son could fix it, and he was given a job 
as superintendent at $300 a month. U. S. 
Grant was inaugurated president. The 
Franco-American cable was laid. Finan- 
cial panic in Wall St. led to many com- 
mercial failures. 


@ 1870—Edison received his first money 
for an invention, $40,000 paid him by the 
Gold and Stock Telegraph Co. for his 
stock ticker. He opened a manufacturing 
shop in Newark, N. J. where he made 
stock tickers and telegraph instruments. 
Franco-Prussian War in Europe led to 


. 


inventor of the typewriter, in making first 
successful working model, and married 
Mary Stilwell of Newark, N. J. The first 
Civil Service Commission was appointed 
by President Grant. Yellowstone Park was 
made a national preserve. The federal 
government moved to suppress the Ku 
Klux Klan 'n southern states. 


@ 1872—Edison began a four-year period 
during which, in addition to manufacturing 
telegraph instruments for Western Union, 
he completed many inventions, including 
the motograph, the automatic and mulfi- 
plex telegraph systems, paraffin paper and 
the carbon rheostat. President Grant was 
reelected. Samuel Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph, died. The triple valve attach- 
ment to the Westinghouse air brake was 
introduced. 


@ 1875—Edison discovered a previously 
unknown electrical phenomenon which he 
called “etheric force.” Twelve years later, 
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lumination; manufacturing, transportation and 
the multiple activities of modern cities are de- 
pendent upon it and could no? function as they 
do without it. 

While his work in electric lighting alone 
would have been enough fo have made Edison 
famous, if is not for that only that we honor 
his memory. A number of Edison’s other in- 
ventions and discoveries have affected pro- 
foundly many of the social, economic and cul- 
tural developments of contemporary life. 
Among those that may be mentioned are the 





phonograph, the dictaphone, the motion picture 
camera, the microphone, the stock ticker, the 
storage battery, electric motors, sockets, 
switches and fuses, and the so-called ‘Edison 
Effect’’ which covers the fundamental principle 
on which rests the modern science of electronics. 


To commemorate his centennial, we list be- 
low, chronologically, some of his major inven- 
tions together with some of the memorable his- 
torical events associated with those particular 
years of his life.—The Editor. 





this phenomenon was recognized as being and applied for 
caused by electric waves in free space. 
This discovery is the foundation of wire- 


less telegraphy. Charles Brush of Cleve- 


land invented his successful dynamo and used in radio broadcasting. 
before the inauguration, the two houses 
of Congress met in joint session and con- 
firmed the election of R. B. Hayes as 
Widespread labor disturbances 
and hard times existed. 


arc-light lamp. Centennial of the battles 
of Bunker Hill, Lexington and Concord 
were celebrated. 

president. 
© 1876—Sdison received a patent for 


his invention of the “electric pen." _Li- 


patent on the carbon 
telephone transmitter which made the tele- 
phone commercially practicable. 
vention included the microphone which is 


senger electric railway in this country at 
Menlo Park, began the first commercial 
menufacture of incandescent lamps, opened 
the Edison Electric Light Co., and the 
Edison Machine Works in New York, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of dynamos, 


This in- 
Two days 


underground conductors, meters, switches 
and fixtures, and opened the first com- 
mercial incandescent lighting and power 
station in london, England. 


@ 1883—Edison discovered a previously 





tenses covering the pen were obtained 
by A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, for the 
manufacture of the mimeograph. Edison 
opened the first laboratory for organized 
industrial research at Menlo Park, N. J. 
The Centennial Exhibition was held at 
Philadelphia. Gen. Custer and his entire 
command were wiped out by the Sioux on 
the Little Big Horn. The first telephone 
for business purposes, invented by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, was erected from 
Boston to Somerville. In the presidential 
election Hayes (Rep.) had 185 electoral 
votes. and Tilden (Dem.) 184. Much 
dispute and excitement prevailed. 


@ |1877—"dison invented the phonograph 
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@ 1879—Edison invented the first prac- 
ticable incandescent electric light. In ad- 
dition, he invented radical improvements 
in construction of dynamos, making them 
suitable for generators, and invented sys- 
tems of distribution, regulation and meas- 
urement _ of current, including 
sockets, switches, fuses, etc. The federal 
government resumed specie payments in 
gold after 17 years of suspension. F. W. 
Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten- 
cent store at Utica, N. Y. 


electric 


@ |880.—Edison started a strenuous period 
of invention during which he took out 300 
patents, invented the magnetic ore sep- 
arator, started operation of the first pas- 


unknown phenomenon. He found that an 
independent wire or plate, placed between 
the legs of the filament of an incandescent 
lamp acted as a valve to control the flow 
of current. This became known as the 
"Edison Effect." It covers the fundamental 
principle on which rests the modern sci- 
ence of electronics. Tin was discovered 
in the Black Hills in South Dakota. The 
Civil Service Act introduced compulsory 
competitive examination into the civil 


service of the United States. 


@ 1885—Edison received a patent on a 


system for communicating by means of 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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P. G. Agnew 


NEW HIGH in the use of 
A standards to cut down in- 

creasingly rigid costs of 
manufacture and increased retail 
prices will be reached in 1947. 

For the first time standards 
promise to move to the center of 
the stage as a practical means of 
developing international trade, 
because of the formation late in 
1946 of the new 25-nation Inter- 
national Organization for Stand- 
ardization (ISO). 

In this country, the cooperative 
effort of the 100 trade, technical, 
governmental, and consumer 
bodies which comprise the Amer- 
ican Standards Assn. will go for- 
ward on a wholly new scale of 
importance to put standards to 
their proper use in advancing the 
national standard of living. 

‘The ASA, which before the war 
had only $125,000 a year for its 
important technical operations 
will spend $600,000 in 1947. This 
five-fold increase in expenditure 
is the result of a new conviction 
on the part of many of America’s 
leading industrialists. 

Fierce competition in the next 
decade will foree American in- 
dustry to use every possible means 
for simplifying and rationalizing 
its production and distribution. 
Standards are one of the most 
promising tools management now 
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By P. G. AGNEW 
Vice President and Secretary 
American Standards Assn. 


has to hold down man-hour costs, 
and to make sure that mass pro- 
duction items are geared to the 
actual needs of industrial and 
ultimate users. 

Two projects, selected from 
many now under way, will indi- 
cate the scope of the work which 
ASA is undertaking to help the 
distribution trades to carry on 
their businesses more efficiently 
and more profitably. 








Pallet Standards 


According to an announcement of the 
division of simplified practice, National 
Bureau of Standards, a simplified practice 
recommendation for pallets for the ship- 
ping of groceries and packaged mer- 
chandise, as proposed by a committee 
representing the grocers, materials han- 
dling specialists, railroad and trucking 
interests, has been submitted recently to 
manufacturers, distributors, users and others 
interested for their consideration, comment 
and approval. 

The purpose of this program is to assist 
the industry in attaining, through pallet 
simplification, economies in mass distribu- 
tion comparable to those now possible 
in mass production. It is intended to pro- 
vide for the largest possible unit loads 
in warehouse handling and in shipping of 
goods, 








STANDARDS 


Management Tool 


Fierce competition in the next decade 
will force American industry to use every 
possible means of simplifying and ration- 
alizing its production and distribution. 
Standards are one of the most promising 
tools management has fo tighten controls. 


At the request of the National 
Office Management Assn., ASA 
has taken the first step in simpli- 
fying many of the 25,000 items of 
office equipment and supply, and 
1947 will see this problem well 
organized and with committees ae 
tually at work. Nothing could 
contribute more to the complicated 
problems of distribution than 
standardization and simplification 
of the multi-various forms now in 
existence. 

In the consumer goods field, 
work of the ASA, which is the top 
coordinating .body for bringing 
standards to national recognition, 
will be speeded in the year to 
come. Projects already under 
way, with many more in the offing, 
include flammability of fabrics; 
the development of proper sizes 
and material for housedresses; 
standards for electrical appli- 
ances; and the development of 
a dictionary of terms commonly 
used in retailing, so that they 
mean the same to customer and 
retailer. 

Plans for standardization and 
rationalization now on foot 
throughout the world are in no 
small measure the result of lessons 
driven home during the wars We 
are determined to put these war 
lessons to profitable peace-time 
use. 
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A CHALLENGE 
and an Opportunity 


TABLE 1 


What Warehousemen Expect.in 1947 





Business Volume 


] 
Increased Volume 
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64% | 
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TABLE 2 


What Warehousemen Expect in 1947 





62% 








In a survey prepared exclusively for DISTRIBUTION AGE, mem- 

bers of the merchandise division, American Warehousemen’s 

Assn., report that they face both a challenge and an opportunity 

in 1947. The challenge: To prove the importance of warehous- 

ing in distribution. The opportunity: To give good warehousing 
service at a fair price. 


HAT is the outlook for the 
W public merchandise ware- 
house industry in 1947? 
After studying their business 
barometers for the answer, mem- 
bers of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Assn. merchandise division, 
from all parts of the United States, 
Canada and Puerto Rico, have ar- 
rived at an almost unanimous fore- 
east: ‘‘General conditions favor- 
able.’’ 
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The forecasters were warehouse- 
men who responded to a recent 
AWA survey. From their various 
vantage points, these warehouse- 
men foresaw some clouds as well 
as sunshine on the horizon. How- 
ever, the overall picture indicated 
that in 1947, opportunities facing 
the industry will outweigh difficul- 
ties to be met. 

Although the survey was made 
just prior to the removal of OPA 


Use of Materials Handling Equipment 


| More Equipment 









Same Equipment 
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By ERNEST L. BECKER 


Chairman 
Public Relations Committee 
Merchandise Division 
American Warehousemen’s Assn, 


restrictions, the majority of ware- 
housemen replying, 64 percent, 
said they expected their volume of 
business to increase in 1947, while 
27 percent anticipated no decrease. 
Forecasts ranged from a 100 per- 
cent increase to a 50 percent de- 
crease. Only nine percent of the 
respondents foresaw a drop in busi- 
ness. 

Reasons most frequently given 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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HE circular warehouse idea 

was developed as the logical 

answer to a very definite but 
difficult and complex warehouse 
problem. A nationally known mail 
order house desired a warehouse 
to store heavy merchandise in open 
stock from which individual or- 
ders could be filled and shipped 
with a minimum expenditure of 
direct labor. Many specific re- 
quirements were set up which had 
to be met. Provision had tv be 
made for inspecting a large pro- 
portion of all incoming items. 


Areas had to be laid out for the 
storage of irregular items in spec- 
ial racks. Shops were required for 


repairing damaged merchandise. 
Cutting floors were required for 
heavy floor coverings. A large or- 
der assembly floor area was re- 
quired on which orders for one 
full day could be stored at approx- 
imately 80 different trucking sta- 
tions. These trucking stations were 
subdivided with regard to the ulti- 
mate method of transportation as 
follows: 

1. By truck to railway express 
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Physical Data of Circular Warehouse of 500,000 sq. ft. ind 1,000,000 sq. ft. 


Net area of warehouse . 
Gross area of warehouse 
Number of segments 
Clear height 

Freight receipts per day 


Capacity of receiving car docks 
Capacity of receiving truck docks 
Capacity of shipping truck dock 


terminal. 2. By truck to 20 differ- 
ent railroad freight terminals. 3. 
By truck to individuals. 4. By 
truck to retail outlets. 5. For re- 
shipment in railroad ears. i 

The design had to be flexible 
enough to allow expansion of the 
building when additional floor 
area was required without chang- 
ing major equipment and layout. 
The main objectives of the design 
were several but the program was 
initiated primarily to eliminate 
the need for as much direct labor 
as possible. The management re- 
alized that handling costs would 
be reduced or at least not in- 
creased if this goal could be met. 


500 000 sq. ft. 
735,000 sq. ft. 
8 


1,000,000 sq. ft. 
1,275,000 sq. ft. 
16 


20 ft. 
68,000 cu. ft. 
= 23 car loads 
or 68 truck loads 
24 cars 
24 trucks 
80 trucks 


20 #t. 
136,000 cu. ft. 
= 46 car loads 
or 136 truck loads 
48 cars 
48 trucks 
80 trucks 


As a secondary objective, it had in 
mind better control over operations 
which would result from a more 
efficient layout. 

The building as designed cor 
sisted of a single story structure 
containing 1,000,000 sq. ft. of 
warehouse floor area not including 
receiving and shipping dock areas. 
In shape it is cireular, being di- 
vided into 16 segments by fire 
walls. Each segment has its ind 
vidual railroad siding and truck 
dock for incoming merchandise 
located on the periphery of the 
circle. The order assembly floor 
and shipping dock is a common al- 
nular floor located inside the ware 
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house segments. The shipping dock 
has space for 80 trailer trucks. 
Trucks reach the shipping dock 
area by means of a tunnel system 
which separates inbound and out- 
bound traffic. Where conditions 
warrant, trucking ean be handled 
in an overhead structure. 


Each segment of the warehouse 
is equipped with a run-around 
overhead chain conveyor designed 
to pull four-wheeled trucks toward 
the central assembly floor. Other 
special handling devices were de- 
signed to meet specific problems. 


The flow of materials, from re- 
ceiving to shipping, is as follows: 
Cars or trucks are spotted at the 
unloading station nearest the place 
of storage in the warehouse. Ma- 
terials are immediately placed on 
pallets by hand. Pallets are placed 
on four-wheeled trucks by fork 
trucks. Trains of four-wheeled 
trucks are made up and pulled to 
the proper: warehouse station by 
tractors. Pallets are unloaded and 
Stacked by fork trucks. In this 
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} the Circular 
Wareh 


By BRUCE A. HAINSWORTH 
Engineering Consultant 


The H. K. Ferguson Co. 
Cleveland 


While the idea of the circular warehouse was developed 
fo fit the need of a client for a particular type of ware- 
house, there are possibilities in its application to other 
problems. It is suitable for light manufacturing, and of 
great value where transportation and distribution within 
; the warehouse are predominant factors. 


manner floor areas are reduced to 
a minimum. 


Orders usually call for one each 
of several different types of mer- 
chandise. These multiple orders are 
divided so as to group all items 
to be filled from individual ware- 
house stations. Four-wheeled trucks 
are loaded from relatively small 
areas with similar merchandise, 
pushed by hand to the nearest 
side wall, and hooked to the over- 
head chain conveyor. This conveyor 
automatically transports the truck 
to the central assembly fioor where 
it is released. Transportation on 
the assembly floor is furnished by 
tractors. Trains are made up from 
the loaded four-wheeled trucks 
and all traffic is routed in one di- 
rection only around the cireular 
loading floor. Trains stop where 
necessary to discharge individual 
items of merchandise, or to eut 
out a loaded truck where a truck 
holds only items on one order. 
Traffic is channelized. Lanes are 
provided for loading, travelling 
and unloading. 


Ouse 


The assembly floor is designed 
to hold all orders to be shipped or 
any one day. As items are received 
at the various trucking stations- 
they are transferred to other four- 
wheeled trucks, on which merehan- 
dise is collected. When a sufficient 
number of loaded trucks have been 
collected, a check is made to be 
sure that all items in a group of 
orders are included. If correct, the 
group of trucks are moved to the 
adjacent loading dock and un- 
loaded into the truck for shipment. 
Where conditions warrant its use, 
a moving cireular floor may be 
substituted for the tractor trains 
used for distribution on the as- 
sembly floor. Four-wheeled trucks 
may be loaded onto the moving 
floor at any one of the 16 seg- 
mental discharge points and re- 
moved at any one of the 80 truck 
stations. 

There are definite limits on the 
size of the circular warehouse. The 
inside diameter of the cireular 
loading dock cannot be reduced 
below 330 ft. The minimum out- 
side diameter is set by the mini- 
mum radius allowed on the cireular 
switching track. The warehouse 
which fits between these two mini- 
mum limits has a useful area of 
approximately 1,000,000 sq. ft. For 
a 500,000 sq. ft. area only one- 
half of the full cirele would be 
constructed. The maximum econo- 
mical circular warehouse which 
may be considered should not ex- 
eeed 1,500,000 sq. ft. 


The area which can be con- 
sidered to be economically good 
will be determined by several fae- 
tors. Some of these are: 1. Types 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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The scheduled airlines are going after more 
cargo business; they are facing realistically the 
problems of pickup and delivery; they are likely 
to reorganize Air Cargo, Inc. to provide joint 
facilities to and from off-airline points; publi- 


HE next year is going to 
[Movin about a big change in 

the air cargo picture. Up to 
now the scheduled airlines have 
been experimenting with air cargo. 
Now they are going to go after it 
in a way to make it really 
their business and a very import- 
ant part of their total traffic. The 
long-deferred campaign is already 
under way to capture most of the 
traffic which has lately been going 
to non-scheduled or, more accu- 
rately, the non-certificated oper- 
ators. Likewise, the airlines, per- 
haps for the first time in their 
history, are facing realistically the 
big problem of pickup and de- 
livery on an industry basis. The 
airlines are not going to wait for 
the outcome of the CAB hearings 
on air freight applications and the 
freight forwarder cases, which will 
not be decided for some months, 
to make their position known. They 
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operations. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Air Cargo Consultant 


realize that they may have a real 
fight on their hands. 

The airlines’ first step has been 
vigorous opposition to exemption 
of air freight forwarders, some- 
times referred to as ‘‘indirect air 
earriers’’ from the need of obtain- 
ing certificates of convenience and 
necessity under the Civil Aeronau- 
ties Act. This is a direct blow at 
the Railway Express Agency which 
has been operating under such an 
exemption since 1938. The airlines 
also oppose the operations of non- 
scheduled and contract air carriers 
of freight and the certification of 
any cargo airlines between points 
or areas which the existing air- 
lines feel they can serve adequate- 
ly, which is almost anywhere in 
the country. 





Boeing Airplane Co. 


cation of a joint air cargo-tariff with many joint 
rates is probable; development of better hand- 
ling in loading and unloading planes may be 
expected, and there is likely to be a trend to 
stabilize many factors of scheduled airline 


For the first time the airlines are 
working together to bring about 
a fully coordinated air cargo ser- 
vice. The 21 permanently certifi- 
eated airlines are all going to 
transport air cargo as distinct from 
air express. The idea is to do away 
eventually with any distinction be 
tween air express and air cargo 
and air freight. This probably will 
bring about the cancellation of 
present contracts between the air 
lines and REA. 

With all airlines carrying air 
eargo there will be no need to de 
lay longer the publication of 4 
joint air cargo tariff which will 
lead to many joint rates and the 
development of really adequate 
methods for handling interline 
shipments, something that ship 
pers have long desired. 

A most interesting aspect of 
future airline activities in the aif 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Pioneers a Notable, New Public Service with 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Hirfreight 





VER alert for new and better ways to serve its 

member banks—and through them the gen- 
eral public—the Federal Reserve System has 
pioneered the regular use of American Airlines 
Airfreight for check collections. 

Since June, 1946, Federal Reserve has employed 
time-saving, dependable and economical Air- 
freight between New York and eight other cities 
served by American Airlines. Now, depositors save 
days of valuable credit time formerly required for 
check clearance delays. Checks and drafts between 
New York, Chicago and five other cities are 
deared within the period of “the next working 
day.” This means a phenomenal increase in the 
number of “dollar working hours” for Federal 
Reserve member banks and their depositors. 


For more than thirty-two years the Federal Re- 
serve System has been a bulwark of American 
economy—safeguarding our entire banking struc- 
ture. It can truly be said that this great institution, 
which began operation November 16, 1914, has 
fulfilled its early concept: “. . . to introduce flexi- 
bility into the currency supply and to mobolize 
and make more elastic the banking reserves of the 
country.” 

American Airlines is proud that its services have 
provided the means whereby this significant ad- 
vance in banking procedure is made possible. 





Routes of 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 


TO Mexico & 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK 

is now using American Airlines Airfreight to 

the following cities from New York: Chicago, 

Dallas, Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Memphis, 

Nashville and Los Angeles. . . . Checks and 

drafts averaging $3,000,000 nightly to Dallas 
. $20,000,000 nightly average to Chicago. 
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Trends in Air Cargo 


(Continued from Page 38) 


eargo field is the resurrection of 
Air Cargo, Ine., to provide joint 
facilities and services to and from 
off-airline points through inter- 
«change agreements with surface 
transportation agencies such as 
major trucking companies and the 
REA. Air Cargo, Inc., was formed 
several years ago for this very 
purpose but the war intervened 
and the airlines were forced to let 
actual air cargo operations on a 
comprehensive scale await the end 
of hostilities. During most of the 


war years Air Cargo, Inc., became ° 


a research organization studying 
air cargo potentials and other al- 
lied topies and later virtually was 
abandoned, exeept for the name, 
and its activities merged with 
those of the Air Transport Assn. 

It is not contemplated that Air 
Cargo, Inc., should take the place 
of REA. It will not become an in- 
direct air carrier. Rather, it will 
be so organized as to serve the in- 
dividual airlines in their scheduled 
operations. At some points pick- 
up and delivery by Air Cargo, Inc., 
with its own trucks may be pro- 
vided. At others, contracts between 
Air Cargo, Inec., and ground ear- 

riers such as REA or independent 

motor carriers may be the prac- 
tice. The Air Cargo, Inc., set-up 
opens the way for joint cargo 
handling facilities and personnel 
at airports in line with present air- 
line thinking as illustrated by the 
newly-formed Airlines Terminal 
Corp. Air Cargo, Ince., ean also be 
of great value in the preparation 
of uniform shipping documents, 
in the operation of local clearing 
houses for the collection of ship- 
ping charges, and for arranging 
for interchange with surface car- 
riers. 

The inevitable result of the pres- 
ent activity of the scheduled air- 
lines will be to make it even harder 
for most of the new, uncertificated 
or non-scheduled air cargo carriers 
to stay in business. These opera- 
tors have had an increasingly hard 
time of it during recent months 
because only a very few of them 
have been making ary money. 
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Problems of poor plane utilization, 
high operating and maintenance 
costs, rate competition and lack 
of capital have beset them. Now, 
with the airlines really in a posi- 
tion to handle air cargo on a na- 
tional basis, to sell it as it should 
have been sold all along, that is on 
the basis of service and reliability, 
these newcomers to the air trans- 
portation field will have some stiff 
competition. One reason why they 
have succeeded as they have in 
the past year has been because they 
really did not have competition 
from the scheduled airlines who had 
all they could do to handle pas- 
senger traffic. 

Naturally shippers are interested 
in what the present activities of 
the airlines will do to reduce air 
eargo rates. Direct flying costs 
probably have already been re- 
duced to the minimum. Where a 
saving is still possible is in de- 
veloping materials handling equip- 
ment for use in loading and un- 
loading planes and handling cargo 
at airports, and in reducing costs 
of physical pick-up and delivery 
services. The development of Air 
Cargo Ine., to handle these acti- 
vities either directly or by arrange- 
ments with airport organizations 
and ground carriers on a joint air- 


line basis should point the way 
to real savings. These savings will 
eventually be reflected in air car- 
go rates. One thing is certain: there 
will not be a rate war among the 
scheduled carriers as it appeared 
there might be a few months ago, 
with each new airline tariff, as it 
was issued, showing lower and 
lower rates. The certificated car- 
riers realize how fatal such a step 
would be and they already have 
the machinery to avoid it, Air Car- 
go Ine., regulated by the Civil 
Aeronauties Board. 

Another important trend in air 
eargo development which will be- 
come noticeable in the next year 
will be the change in selling meth- 
ods employed by the airlines. Here- 
tofore, the emphasis has been on 
inereasing the volume of shipments 
already going by air express, or in 
obtaining at least some of that 
previously shipped by truck or 
rail. Now this will not suffice. There 
will have to be a real effort to 
create new shippers on airlines of 
the type that will produce more 
air cargo. 

The airlines must guard against 
basing their thinking on the pre: 
mise that air transport is the pan- 
acea for all transportation prob- 
lems of all businesses and for all 
commodities. The airlines cannot 
expect an industry or even a single 
company to revolutionize its cur- 
rent procedures at even a small 
expense in order to make use of 

(Continued on Page 55) 








CAB Moves Against Non-scheduled Carriers 


iN THE latter part of November the CAB 
took action, forecast in DISTRIBUTION 
AGE last August, against seven  non- 
scheduled or, more properly, noncertifi- 
cated air carriers of cargo to show cause 
why they should not be grounded because 
of the Board's belief that they were engag- 
ing in scheduled air transportation if 
violation of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. 

The carriers against which this action 
was taken are: Air Freight, Inc., Intercon- 
tinental Air Transport, Skyline, Inc., Trans- 
Tropic Airlines, Union Southern Airlines, 
Universal Airlines, Willis Air Service. 

This action of the Board followed closely 
on similar action directed against five non- 
certificated operators chiefly interested in 
Passenger transportation. 

These carriers may continue their opera- 
tions until the Board has held a hearing 
and acted upon their replies to the orders 
just issued. No dates have been set for 


such hearings and it may be that the 
Board will adopt a shortened procedure 
and that the carriers concerned will be 
permitted to explain their side of the 
matter rather informally and that settle- 
ment may be on the basis of a “cease and 
desist" order. 

Observers have felt that action of this 
sort could not be much longer delayed by 
the Board as so many of the noncertifi- 
cated operators were flouting its regula- 
tions on the ground of what constitutes 
scheduled and non-scheduled activities. 
Ever since 1938, the Board. has been most 
lenient in its application of economic 
regulations to non-scheduled operators. 
But to be so considered an operation must 
not hold out to the public expressly or 
by a course of conduct that it operates 
One or more aircraft between any desig- 
nated points regularly or even with a 
reasonable degree of regularity—John H. 
Frederick. 
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T present, overseas air car- 

riers are having to accept 

shipments in any form 
from foreign shippers whose pack- 
ing ‘‘know how’’ too often is 
limited to the days of express 
steamer requirements where one 
paid for bulk space oceupied, 
whereas, air cargo is based upon 
weight. 

While some eargo was carried 
on the European airlines prior to 
1939, it was entirely high priority 
in type, hence small and costly 
shipments, a mere token of what 
is being carried overseas today. If 
our overseas air carriers adopted 
the following suggested procedure, 
much less breakage, lighter con- 
tainers and more shipments would 
ensue, and thus prepare the way 
for volume air freight. The Inter- 
national Air Transport Assn. 
should call a conference of aig 
cargo packing experts from every 
feld representing such excellent 
organizations as: 

Packaging Institute; Adhesives 


Institute; Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Assn. of America; 
Packaging Section, American 
Management Assn. ; National 
Wooden Box and Crate Assn.; 


National Folding Box Assn.; Na- 
tional Paper Box Mfrs. Assn.; 
The Wirebound Box Mfrs. Assn. ; 
Cordage Institute; Society of the 
Plastics Industry; Glass Contain- 
ers Institute; National Council 
American Importers; New York 
Customs Brokers Assn. (which has 
a national membership) ; Aviation 
Underwriters Committee, Aviation 
Section, New York Board of Trade; 
Packaging and Processing Com- 
mittee, New York Board of Trade; 
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Packing . 


for 


Air Shipment 


@ A proposal 


to the International Air Transport Assn. 


By DANIEL H. ECKER 


Executive Secretary, Aviation Section 
New York Board. of Trade, Inc. 





United States Departments of 
State and Commerce. 


The purpose of the proposed 
conference would be to formulate 
plans and methods to conduct in 
selected European countries a 
series of five-day Air Cargo Pack- 
ing Institutes using a team of ex- 
perts traveling exhibits and a 
library. The visit to each country 
would be sponsored by IATA mem- 
bers serving that country, the na- 
tional chamber of commeree, na- 
tional bureaus of foreign trade, 
national civil aviation boards and 
manufacturers of containers in 
each country, aided by interested 
United States organizations such 
as the National Council of Ameri- 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Simple Improvements Will Cut 
Costs In Loading and Unloading 


The use of 2 by 2-in. strips on the base at each side of heavy 
shipping cases used for refrigerators, ranges, washing machines, 
efc., would allow use of fork trucks for loading and unloading, 
make possible triple-tiering in box cars, eliminate much dunnage, 
and cut handling costs both for shippers and receivers. 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Consultant - 


T THE annual meeting of 
A the American Society of 

Mechanical Engineers, last 
month in New York, there was a 
materials handling session devoted 
to pallet handling systems in ware- 
housing and transportation. The 
principal speaker was David Purs- 
ley of the Lawrence Universal Pal- 
let Corp. In the discussion, one 
of the points stressed was the need 
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for improvement in design of rail- 
road box cars. Speakers urged 
larger door openings both for 
standard cars and _ refrigerator 
ears, to permit better and easier 
pallet and fork truck operations. 

This is going to be necessary 
even if the shipment of pallet 
loads should not become standard 
practice. Shippers and warehouse- 
men have begun to realize that 


they have to pay excessive labor 
eosts for unloading common box 
ears and reefer cars. The news- 
papers report box car shortages in 
almost every section of the coun- 
try. Many firms are charged for 
demurrage because of slowness in 
unloading. If demurrage could be 
reduced, it would be the same as 
an increase in the number of box 
ears available. 

Shippers and _ receivers are 
working on plans to reduce load- 
ing and unloading time, but there 
is a lack of coordination and also 
indifference on the part of many 
railroad freight solicitors. Design 
engineers and car builders should 
seriously study this problem of 
better freight cars and take ad- 
vantage of the new developments 
in handling methods. If we con- 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Cost accountants agree that material handling, though 
adding little or nothing to the finished product’s value, 
represents up to 75% of the direct labor payroll. 


Small wonder that efficient battery-powered trucks have 
provided sharp cuts in overall production and warehousing 
costs—often halving the expense of moving goods through 
receiving, stockpiling, processing, storing and shipping. 


Users with broad experience know that, in material hand- 
ling, cost per ton of goods transported is the final test of 
savings—and profits. They say invariably, ‘Electric indus- 
trial trucks pay off best.”’ 


And remember, over 90% of the electric trucks sold in the 
past twenty years are still in service. 


The Electric Industrial Truck Association 


208A SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Send for these 
FREE BOOKLETS: 


Two illustrated booklets— 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
HANDBOOK and UNIT 
LOADS—show how to effect 
important savings in any enter- 
prise where materials are han- 
dled. Write us for free copies. 











T’S THERE — probably right | 
where you need it most— more 
room for materials. Part of it 
may be right beside your ma- 
chines. Part of it is on the loading 
platform where space is always 
at a premium. Part of it will be 
in your warehouse. 

USE I1T—that space above the 
five-foot-level! Clear your aisles 
and loading platforms. Simplify 
warehousing. The Crescent 
PALLETIER makes vertical space 
usable space. 

The PALLETIER slips in and 
out of congested aisles and‘areas, 
negotiates steep ramps, steps up 
loading and unloading of com- 
mon carriers, ends demurrage. 

Send for the PALLETIER 
bulletin now. 


CRESCENT TRUCK COMPANY 
1170 Willow St. - Lebanon, Pa. 
Member Electrical Industrial Truck Association 
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PALLETIER 
HIGHLIGHTS 


© Operator spots and tiers without 
stirring from seat. 


@® All control levers at driver's 
fingertips. 


@Full magnetic control protects 
against forced acceleration. 


®@ Inspections and adjustments sim- 
plified by easy accessibility to 
all mechanisms. 


® Minimum maintenance costs. 


This is the truck to take 
loads off your mind. 














Handling Costs 
(Continued from Page 42) 


tinue to build cars with the old 
door dimensions, we are going to 
handicap shippers who want to 
use modern materials handling 
methods. 

The December issue of Distri- 
BUTION AGE carried a letter writ- 
ten by P. C. Tucker, president, 
Corpus Christi Transfer Co. Ine,, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. Mr. Tucker 
expressed a desire for closer ¢o- 
ordination of manufacturers, 
warehousemen, and railroads, to 
reduce handling costs. 

Mr. Tucker’s letter indicates the 
thinking being done by the men 
in the field who are customers, or 
potential customers, of materials 
handling equipment manuface- 
turers, appliance and commodity 
manufacturers, the railroads and 
the trucking companies. There 
used to be an old slogan: ‘‘The 
eustomer is always right.’’ How- 
ever, in the present sellers’ market, 
this seems to be overlooked. There 
will be a day when a _ buyers’ 
market is prevalent, and we should 
consider every plan or idea, which 
in any way will assist in reducing 
the cost of distribution so as to 
be able to give the buyer more 
quality at lower cost. 

The way to reduce distribution 
costs, as well as manufacturing 
costs, is with better materials 
handling methods, and Mr. 
Tucker’s letter has brought out 
sO many points in this eonnection 
that the writer feels it bears re 
peating in this issue. Conse 
quently, we are going to cover the 
points brought out by Mr. Tucker 
without direct quotation. The 
ideas expressed, however, are Mr. 
Tucker’s, and are endorsed by the 
writer as possible ways of reducing 
distribution costs. 

In his warehouse, Mr. Tucker 
is using a fork truck wherever 
possible, and he is particularly in- 
terested in reducing his handling 
costs. in connection with receiv- 
ing, storing and shipping appli- 
ances such as refrigerators, stoves, 
washing machines, ete. The com- 
panies that are making shipments 
to him, are well-known national 
concerns. 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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DEPENDABLE 





EXIDE-IRONCLAD POWERED 





ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


CUT MATERIAL HANDLING COSTS 


More and more industries are adopting the 
modern method of materials handling. They 
are giving the job to the efficient, time-and- 
cost saving electric industrial truck, which 
keeps goods moving fast at a steadier rate, 
with greater safety and at considerably 
reduced costs. 


There are battery-electric trucks for every 
lifting, hauling and handling task. And for 
each there is a powerful Exide-Ironclad to 
assure peak performance with full shift 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 + Exide Batteries of Canada 
JANUARY, 1947 


availability. Because of their dependability, 
long-life and ease of maintenance, Exide- 
Ironclads are used in a majority of all elec- 
tric industrial trucks. 


Write for a FREE copy of Exide-Ironclad 
Topics which contains “Case Studies” of 
materials handling problems. Tells how to 
cut handling costs up to 50%... covers 
latest developments in handling materials 
from receiving to shipping. 


, Limited, Toronto 
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® Despite obstacles, highway 
transportation is likely to show 
considerable improvement this 
year. There will be increased 
efforts by truckmen to tailor 
service fo shippers’ and re- 
ceivers’ needs. There will be 
improved handling of freight 
and claims. There must be 
more efficiency and courtesy. 
Truckmen realize the need of 
these things and are really 
working to get results. 


By DAVID G. SHEARER 


Executive Vice President 


The Trucking Industry, Inc. 
Los Angeles 





D. G. Shearer 


HE New Year is unlikely to 

usher in many startling 

changes in motor freight 
transportation. However, a gradu- 
al improvement in general operat- 
ing efficiency, better handling of 
freight, speedier adjustment of 
claims, and more courteous ser- 
vice should be noted in 1947. 


Few revolutionary changes in 
truck design are expected. Op- 
erators will still depend heavily 
on their present vehicles in 1947. 
Manufacturers cannot catch up 
with tremendous demands for new 
vehicles. Some progressive truck 
designers are about to put into 


wo 





production vehicles that will give 
unusual increases in hill perform- 
ance. Engineers have been work- 
ing on many engine improvements, 
fluid drive, new cooling systems 
and other things. Body builders 
have had great success in the use 
of lighter metals, strong, efficient 
and durable. Some improvements 
will increase pay load. Trailer 
manufacturers will bring out new 
designs with many little refine- 
ments destined to help motor 
freighters in distribution prob- 
lems. 

However, the hope of truckmen 
who are striving for greater op- 
erating efficiency cannot be pinned 
entirely on these mechanical im- 
provements. During the war years 
the motor freight industry, like 
most other businesses, had per- 
plexing personnel problems. It was 
necessary to use untrained men in 
many jobs. There are now signs 
of inereased manpower pools. Soon 
progressive operators will have a 
chance to select and train better 
men. Better driver selection and 
training is one of the real founda- 


International Harvester Co. 


The Trucking Outlook 


tions on which better truck service 
ean be built. Proper education of 
drivers and dockmen should bring 
more efficient handling of freight, 
better all-around service, and a 
reduction in loss and damage 
claims, annoyance and expense. 

Smart motor freight men intend 
to go ‘‘all out’’ for an employe 
courtesy campaign. They realize 
that they cannot expect to employ 
driver-salesmen who are discour- 
teous and successfully face the 
coming increased competition for 
business. There’s a fly in the honey, 
however. In some regions union 
domination still forces employers 
to hire men who do not conform 
to operators’ ideas of well qualified 
employes. Perhaps proposed fed- 
eral and state legislation may have 
an effect in reducing union intimi- 
dation of employers in regard to 
hiring. Needless to say, truck op- 
erators are praying for legislation 
that will halt crippling truck 
strikes. 

In California, leading truckmen 
are making engineering studies of 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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During the coming year, we may anticipate the opening of an 

era of competition for superior craftsmanship in packing and 

packaging. We may expect 1947 to resume a trend of the 

late 30s when demands for good merchandising and the 

challenges of competition began to emphasize new qualities 
in packing. 


PACKING 


Faces a New Challenge 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 


President 


Glean’s Assortments, Inc. 
New York 


acterize preparation of freight 
for shipment during the year 
that is behind us, it might well 
be, ‘‘the period of hurdling ob- 
stacles to achieve adequate pack- 
ing.’’ 
And if, in a term, we must ven- 
ture to predict what is ahead for 


|’ ANY one term had to char- 


"Cocoon," a new protective covering, is 
applied to a machine to guard it against 
moisture during shipment. A 7 


coat of web-like thread has been applie 
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packing and shipping during 1947, 
we may safely anticipate ‘‘the era 
of eompetition for superior crafts- 
manship in boxing and crating.’’ 

This forecast is not an idealism 
on the part of one who is parti- 
cularly aware of inferior prepara- 
tion of freight but is borne out 
by a quick review of developments 
since the war as well as by an 
observation of trends which al- 
ready are under way. 

Looking back over a period of 
one and one-half years of climbing 
out of the handicaps and restric- 
tions of a wartime economy, we 
see a growing availability of the 
necessary supplies, tools, labor and 
even time without which it is im- 
possible to do a creditable job of 
packing, packaging, marketing and 
all of the other tasks leading to 
adequate preparation of freight for 
shipping. 

At first slowly, but in recent 
months with increased momentum, 
the pipelines of supply in the pack- 
ing field have begun, not only to 
flow once more when wanted, but 
in quantities above a trickle. With 


the return of the means, we can 


expect more and more examples 
where ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘adequate’’ will 
no longer be the entire adjectives 
to describe the packed units to be 
found in transportation. 
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This wirebound container is used to ship 
cream separators made by International 
Harvester Co. Bowl, shelf and supply can 
bracket are also packed in the container. 


We may expect 1947 to resume 
a trend of the late 30s when de- 
mands of good merchandising and 
the challenges of competition be- 
gan to emphasize new qualities in 
packing. These were the pluses 
which lifted a shipping container 
out of the class of being good 
enough just to get by. Sometimes 
it was a certain smartness result- 
ing from styling or design. Or it 
may have been an impressiveness 
engendered by skilful planning and 
workmanship both outside and 
within the shipping unit. It may 
have been use of a better grade 
of dressed lumber in the construc- 
tion of the box, or in the use of 
hardware to ease the opening or 
handling of cases. Or it may have 
been in complimenting a steady 
customer by using cartons or 
boxes printed with his name and 
address, rather than ordinary sten- 
cilling. 

Naturally, during the period of 
wartime shortages, shipping men 
and packaging experts had all they 
eould do to meet the challenge 
of adequacy despite restrictions. 
The art of fine packing, of neces- 
sity, had to be tabled. That the 
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period of shortages has really been 
alleviated sufficiently to permit the 
resumption of the plus-possibilities 
in packing has been challenged by 
some with whom I have spoken 
recently. That is understandable. 
Many of us engaged in daily ship- 
ping have become so inured to a 
state of difficulty in getting needed 
packing supplies that we are sub- 
ject to overlook the gradual pass- 
ing of the critical period. Hence, 
some packing departments are still 
fighting famine, when if they 
would only look around them they 
eould be feasting on plenty. 

To appreciate what has hap- 
pened, let us look into the ship- 
ping room. A year ago one made 
endless calls and appeals to get 
even small quantities of ordinary 
wrapping paper and _ twine. 
Gummed tape and carton glue were 
more often ‘‘out of stock’’ than in. 
t was hopeless to ask for shredded 
paper and tissue. Makers of set- 
up boxes and corrugated contain- 
ers discouraged new business and 
promised no deliveries to old cus- 
tomers under three or four months. 
The decorated box industry was in 
turmoil. In everything, one took 
what was available and forgot de- 
sirable standards of thickness, test 
strength and durability. 

As for equipment, tape dispen- 
sers, strapping machines, automa- 
tie binders, stencil equipment, 
seales, handtrucks and tools, it was 
a case of ‘‘making the old do’’ and 
‘‘Heaven help the new-comer, or 
the packing activity in need of ex- 
panding!’’ 

That was only 12 months ago. 
Since then, in fact, almost within 
the last few months, supplies, if 
not actually up to demand, are 
within arms’ length of being 
eaught up. Practically every item 
needed to start an ideal shipping 
room including metal packing and 
wrapping tables and racks, can 
be secured in the open market and 
for immediate delivery. Once more, 
there are box-makers who are seek- 
ing and welcoming business for 
containers made to special size. 
Stocks of standard size boxes are 
becoming more available. This is 
true even with respect to decor- 
ated paper-board gift boxes. 

An even more impressive devel- 
opment has been a better market 
for equipment necessary to pre- 
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pare heavy freight for domestic 
shipment, or freight for export. 
Here, there is need for powered 
wood-working equipment such as 
rip saws, band and cross-wings. If 
the operation is large enough there 
also is need for nailing machines, 
planers, drills, perhaps a tongue- 
and-groover. Here, also must come 
properly seasoned lumber, vats and 
compounds, sealing wax, grease- 
proof and water-proof paper. 


Heavy Equipment 


It would be presumed with the 
requirements for so much heavy 
duty equipment and extremely 
searce supplies, that the packing 
and crating room for preparation 
of heavy freight would be one of 
the last places the effect of recon- 
version would be felt. Therefore, 
it came as a pleasant surprise to 
me only a few weeks ago when I 
visited an operation which prepares 
freight for export and found four 
or five small power machines which 
they had long needed, and which 
had been obtained only recently. 
It seems equipment not yet avail- 





Carton Tumbler 





A large, fully-equipped package testing 


laboratory has been put into operation 
recently at Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., as part of the company's broadscale 
program to insure satisfactory package 
performance. For use in the lab are these 


‘devices: compression tester, fatigue loader, 


vibrator, tumblers, drop tester, Conbur im- 
pact tester, and cushioning meter. The lab 
uses, in addition to the standard size séven 
foot tumbler illustrated above, a tumbler 
three feet in diameter for testing small 
cartons and boxes. 


able directly from manufacturers, 
was picked up at a sale of war 
surpluses. 

It is not surprising that many 
responsible for preparing freight 
for shipment have yet to compre- 
hend the extent of changing con- 
ditions of supply, when those who 
distribute necessary supplies have 
not yet thrown off the habit of talk- 
ing searcity. Recently, I wanted to 
lease additional strapping equip- 
ment and called in the represen- 
tative of the manufacturer. He 
quickly told me he could not make 
delivery of any order, but that we 
would be booked and delivery made 
im sequence. From such an atti- 
tude, I was all prepared to wait 
months. However, when I asked 
him how long, he stated it could 
not be before the next week’s 
allotment was received from the 
factory. Similarly, a sales repre- 
sentative for a container corpora- 
tion shook his head hopelessly 
when I placed an order with him 
recently for some special size 
boxes, only to have his firm con- 
firm within a few days that the 
order was in production. 

The fact is, 1947 is opening 
upon a changing situation with 
regard to supply. More and more, 
there can be no excuse for a packer 
doing anything less than fine work. 
If the war years did much to im- 
prove packing and crating, the 
period ahead must inevitably lead 
to the adoption of those qualities 
which are beyond technical ade 
quacies. 

We want Mrs. Consumer to point 
tc her purchases and say, ‘‘I like 
to send away to Blanks for things. 
Look how nicely everything is 
packed !’’ We want clerks to say of 
our products, ‘‘ . in good con- 
dition? Look how it’s boxed. We 
have handled thousands and never 
had one complaint!”’ 

These pluses which move a ship- 
ping unit from merely technically 
a good eontainer, to one which 
sings with appeal, do more than 
flatter the house which sends it 
forth although this in itself would 
be ample reason for incorporating 
them. The woman, for example, 
who points to the artistry of a per- 
feet pack is doing more than prais- 
ing mere prettiness. She is paying 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


HERE’S THE BEST TRUCK TIRE 


NEWS SINCE THE WAR! 


3 > = er 
HERE’S HOW THE FLEET DELIVERY 


Delivers More Miles 
* DEEPER TREAD — TOUGHER TREAD: The extra-thick tread of 


specially compounded rubber stands up longer to abrasive 
‘‘stop-and-start’’ wear. 

* RUGGED SHOULDER BUTTRESSES protects sidewalls against 
curb scuffing and bruising. 

* CENTER RUNNING RIB makes rolling easier, adds to tread life. 
* SHOCK PAD CONSTRUCTION puts two extra cord plies under 


the tread, guards against sudden impacts and blowouts. 


U.S. ROYAL FLEET DELIVERY 











U.S. ROYAL 


Vleet Delvay 
IS BACK! 


Here’s news that means more tire mile- 
age for delivery truck operators every- 
where. The special ‘‘stop-and-start’’ tire 
—the U.S. Royal Fleet Delivery — is 
available again! 

This famous tire is especially built for 
‘*stop-and-start’’ delivery service. 
From massive tread to buttressed side- 
walls, its design and construction assure 
you many more miles at far lower cost 
per mile. 

And today the U. S. Royal Fleet 
Delivery comes to you with tough tire 
rayon—a better, longer-lasting tire than 
ever before! Put this mile-saving spe- 
cialist on your delivery jobs—see your 
U. S. Tire Distributor today! 


NOW AT YOUR 
U. S. TIRE 
DISTRIBUTOR’S 
—SEE HIM TODAY! 
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~The Trucking Outlook 


(Continued from Page 46) 


distribution operations. Some of 
them have employed experts to go 
into every phase of dock-handling, 
pickup and delivery, and line haul. 
During the war years the efficiency 
of dockmen dropped tremendously. 
Real efforts are being made to 
raise the number of pounds hand- 
‘ led per hour over the dock. 

Many other things are being 
done by operators in an attempt to 
hold down sharply raising costs. 

. However, since the removal of 
price ceilings the costs of equip- 
ment and many essential supplies 
used by truckmen again sky 
rocketed. Wages continue to in- 
crease, and truck rates have been 
slow to follow. 

The tremendous increase, since 
the war’s end, in the number of 
vehicles using our streets and 
highways has increased distribu- 
tion problems. In the downtown 
areas of cities, traffic has become 
terribly congested. Streets built 
50 years ago for horse-drawn tfaf- 
fic cannot handle the great volume 
of this motor age. Pickup and de- 
livery problems have become com- 
plex and costly. In some metro- 
politan centers far too little con- 
sideration has been given by 
police and city officials to the ne- 
cessity of providing facilities and 
proper hours for the delivery and 
pickup of- freight by trucks. In 
some cities the situation has be- 
come intolerable, and delivery 
costs have risen tremendously. 

Sponsored by The Trucking In- 
dustry, Inc., Los Angeles mer- 
chants and carriers recently formed 
a joint committee under the chair- 
manship of O. H. Scott, of J. A. 
Clark Draying Co., to study meth- 
ods to give truckmen a better 
break in their efforts to improve 
pickup and delivery service. The 
Los Angeles Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is also giving much 
study to the problem and is ¢o- 
operating with the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

In war years there was too much 
lip service, and too little real at- 
tention given to claim prevention 
work. Many truck associations, in 
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a laudable endeavor to cut loss 


and damage claims, are setting up 


really active claim prevention sec- 
tions. Already some excellent re- 
sults have been obtained. In some 
states and centers operators are 
cooperating with rail, air, express 
and steamship companies in joint 
efforts to reduce claims. Weighing 
and Inspection Bureaus, sponsored 
by truck groups, are springing up 
in various centers and they are 
promoting efficiency by reducing 
false weights, improper billing, in- 
efficient packing, ete. 

In some states it is now appar- 
ent that legislators will vote to in- 
erease vehicle, gasoline, diesel and 
license taxes. A Joint California 
Legislative Committee is studying 
a proposal to double present fuel 
taxes. No tax reductions are in 
sight. 





A number of states are propos- 
ing extensive revision in regula- 
tory acts governing truck opera- 
tions. Some of these proposals are 
startling and revolutionary. 

With prospects for increased 
competition between classes of ear- 
riers for freight, delivery sche- 
dules should speed up in 1947. 
There’s little prospect of any im- 
portant developments in carrier 
coordination. Some improvement 
along this line may come in 1947, 
but it will hardly be noteworthy. 

We are confident, however, that 
despite obstacles, truck distribu- 
tion and general service will show 
considerable improvement _ this 
year. There will be increased efforts 
by truckmen to tailor service to 
shippers’ and receivers’ needs. 
There is certain to be somewhat 
improved handling of freight and 
claims. There must be more effi- 
ciency and courtesy. Truckmen 
realize the need of these things and 
are really working to get results. 








Packing for Air Shipment 


(Continued from Page 41) 


can Importers and such air cargo 
packing groups as would be will- 
ing to cooperate. 

Invited to attend these National 
Air Cargo Packing Institutes 
would be all classes and types of 
present air shippers and those 
whom IATA members feel might 
be persuaded to ship-by-air. Thus, 
American air cargo packing ‘‘know 
how’? would be widely dissemi- 
nated with resultant benefits to 
American business because air 
eargo creates new business. There 
would be lower insurance rates, 
less damage, breakage and pil- 
ferage claims and quicker and bet-* 
ter cargo loading. 

If this proposal seems like too 
much ‘‘sharing,’’ then it behooves 
our overseas air carriers to recruit 
soon, a force of bi-lingual air cargo 
packing counsellors and place them 
in the national capitals and chief 
air shipping centers of such coun- 
tries as they are now certificated 
to serve so their own operations 
may be improved. These counsel- 
lors would show by exhibit and 


token demonstrations correct meth- 
ods of shipping-by-air, using local 
materials, by improvising on 
United States materials and by 
utilizing the latest techniques to 
reduce weight and space, safeguard 
contents and still present an easily 
handled package. 

This idea to re-educate shippers 
for air cargo is not new. The rail- 
roads have collaborated with the 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards, have 
maintained testing Laboratory, 
and made recommendations and 
have helped develop uniform ship- 
ping containers suitable for heavy 
duty standard shipping methods. 
Railway underwriters require 
standard procedure in packing 
and handling. Air eargo today 
is a growing giant in the United 
States and its present overseas 
cousin will be a lusty youngster 
in another six months. 

If action is taken now, all in- 
terested in air cargo will win the 
appreciation of overseas shippers, 
American importers, underwriters 
and the Customs Service. 
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@ In buying new equipment, it will pay you to con- 
sider carefully a truck that will fit your job. 


With a “Job-Rated’’ truck—you get time-proven 
economy and dependable performance—day after day, 
year after year! 


And naturally, ‘‘Job-Rated” trucks last longer! 


Yes ... when you buy a “Job-Rated” truck, you have 
the assurance that every unit—such as engine, clutch, 
transmission, and brakes—will be engineered and 
built for “top” performance and maximum economy 
—with your loads, over your roads! 


WN & STORAGE CO. 


NATION = WIDE. MOVING 


DODGE 24¢-Rzd TRUCK 
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kK} 6save money ne trucks 
that fit your job! 


With its wide range of 175 “Job-Rated” chassis 
models—Dodge can best fit your job—save you 
money! 


Ask any Dodge owner how well he’s satisfied with the 
economy, performance and long life of his Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated”” truck—and you'll need no further 
urging to see your Dodge dealer about a “‘Job-Rated” 
truck to fit your job! 


Only DODGE builds 


get & HG 


p 





FIT THE JOB ! 
LAST LONGER ! 
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An Industry’s Search 
For Better Shipping Methods 


Damage fo rail shipments of 
furniture has reached alarm- 
ing proportions. Unless its or- 
ganized traffic men can de- 
velop a constructive answer 
soon the furniture industry is 
threatened with an annual 
boost of $100,000,000 in fur- 








HAT have been the basic 
causes for the alarming 
national increase during 


the past few years in damage to 
rail shipments of furniture? This 
damage for 1945, the last figure 
available, reached an all-time an- 
nual high of $5,818,738. What can 
the furniture industry do to check 
these wasteful costs? 

These are the important ques- 
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tions that the organized traffic men 
of the furniture industry are at- 
tempting to answer. They are act- 
ing cooperatively through the Na- 
tional Furniture Traffic Confer- 
ence, Inc., ‘‘a volunteer associa- 
tion of traffic representatives of 
the furniture and allied indus- 
tries.’’ Its members route about 
75 percent of the furniture tonnage 
moving in the United States. 


niture distribution costs. 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 
Chicago Correspondent 


There is another very important 
cost angle to this perplexing furni- 
ture damage problem. Unless its 
organized traffic men can develop 
a constructive answer soon the 
furniture industry is threatened 
with an annual boost of $100,000,- 
000 in furniture distribution costs. 
This includes estimated expense 
required for additional furniture 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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F ALL the carriers in the 
O world the pipe probably 
receives from the public the 
Jeast notice and consideration. It 
is a carrier of steam, gas, and 
water in the home, office and the 
factory. It is a common-place 
fixture until a leak develops or it 
bursts. A pipe line is the only 
type of transportation in which 
the commodity is in motion to the 
point where it is needed and where 
the container is fixed and station- 
ary. The volume delivered de- 
pends upon the size of pipe, ecus- 
tomarily measured by the inside 
diameter, and the rate of dis- 
eharge by the pressure applied. 
Friction does not tend to reduce 
the life of the line and the power 
applying the pressure often is 
aided by gravity. The line also 
serves as storage. The ‘‘line-fill,’’ 
the amount necessary to fill it, and 
which is in the line when the out- 
let is closed, may be considered 
as stock in storage. In a line 
hundreds of miles a considerable 
amount may thus be stored. 
Pipe lines have whipped a lot 
of troubles. Leakages were a con- 
siderable problem. When pipes 


were screwed together by the 
thread-and-collar system, exact 
alignment of the pipe was re- 


quired, otherwise in the expansion 
and contraction of the line, screw 
threads would jam, and_ leaks 
would result. Now they are welded 
and the joints are as strong or 


stronger than the pipe. Corrosion 
caused serious leaks. Considerable 


replacement of pipe every few 
years was required. Maintenance 
was a serious problem until cor- 
rosion was reduced to a minor 
factor by special enamels or by 
asphalt coatings, applied by ma- 
chines moving along the pipe line 
as it is laid. After installation in 
the soil the pipe is protected by 
ingenious electrical devices in- 
stalled along the line. They re- 
duce deterioration. Leaks are de- 
tected and maintenance is reduced. 
Science has moved rapidly in the 
last few years, and many of the 
““bugs’’ which plagued early pipe 
line operators have been elimi- 
nated. As a method of overland 
(or underland) transportation 
pipe lines have attained a high 
standard of technical efficiency. 
They have:made great progress 
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Wide World. 


Pipe Lines 
and Pipe Dreams 


Some day, and perhaps soon, a beginning will be made in the 
transportation by pipe line of other commodities than gas and 
oil. Pipe line transportation may be on the threshold of con- 


siderable expansion. 


This may be a pipe dream, but probabili- 


ties are in its favor. 


By H. B. HAMPTON 
Special Correspondent 


in the transportation of crude 
petroleum and petroleum products. 
The petroleum industry was the 
first to make a substantial commer- 
cial use of pipe lines. The natural 
gas industry started later, and now 
the mileage employed by it is 
more than that used by petroleum. 
We do not take into consideration 
the very considerable amount of 
pipe, steel and otherwise, used in 
the transportation of water and 
sewage in many cities and towns 
throughout the country. We are 
here speaking of the use of pipe 
lines as carriers for profit in the 
distribution of commodities. 
Commercially, and on a large 
seale, pipe lines have been em- 
ployed as carriers only of erude 


petroleum and its products and 
natural gas. The techniques of 
pipe line transportation have been 
developed from the transportation 
of such commodities. No other 
commodities are known to be trans- 
ported by pipe line; none by com- 
mon earrier pipe lines. The econ- 
omy of sending petroleum through 
hollow pipe was obvious to the 
pioneer petroleum men, who were 
dependent upon the barrel as a 
container and wagons for trans- 
portation to the nearest railroad 
station or refinery. Progress was 
relatively slow until within the 
last 20 or 25 years. Many prob- 
lems had to be solved, technical 
and commercial, in the develop- 
ment of pipe lines to their present 
high state of efficiency. The re- 
duction of leakage, the elimina- 
tion of corrosion, and the develop- 
ment of pumping equipment were 
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factors which resulted in the rapid 
increase to the present high effi- 
ciency of pipe lines. Has this 
development reached a stage where 
pipe lines may be efficiently em- 
ployed for the transportation of 
other commodities? 

An experienced pipe liner re- 
cently remarked that the pipe line, 
at least in theory, could be used 
in the transportation of any com- 
modity which could be pushed 
or sucked through a pipe. That 
includes liquids, and such com- 
modities as grains, flour, and pow- 
dered lime. The reduction of 
anthracite coal to powder in the 
eoal fields of Pennsylvania and 
blowing it through pipe lines to 
New York Harbor has been talked 
about for years by ‘‘visionary’’ 
men. The adaptation of pipe lines 
to such transportation will present 
a host of problems not encountered 
in the transportation of petroleum 
and natural gas. 


It was suggested that sponta- 
neous combustion might be a serious 
difficulty, if flour and powdered 
coal, for example, were forced 
through a pipe. But the same 
person said, admitting he had no 
experience in pipe line transpor- 
tation of commodities, in his opin- 
ion, if an inert gas was employed 
in applying the pressure, spon- 
taneous combustion would not be 
a serious problem. Undoubtedly, 
there would be other problems, 
but none are anticipated which 
would be impossible to solve. 

The success of the pipe line in 
petroleum and natural gas trans- 
portation has been due primarily 
to the fact that there were tre- 
mendous markets available and 
waiting for the flush and exces- 
sive production of gas and oil in 
fields far removed from the con- 
suming centers. The pipe line 
connected areas of cheap gas and 
oil with areas of large demand 
and provided cheaper transporta- 
tion than provided by railroads. 
They made possible rapid develop- 
ment of industries dependent upon 
those commodities. 


In petroleum and gas transpor- 
tation, networks of arteries in 
various parts of the United States 
are already in existence; more 
lines are being built, and the sys- 
tems are growing. We may not 
live to see networks of pipe lines 
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Protective Packing 


Industrial Packaging Engineers Assn. re- 
cently announced the orgdnization of its 
first annual protective packaging contest, 
to be held in conjunction with the Second 
Annual Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition scheduled for April 
29-May |, 1947 at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago. There will be three cash awards in 
connection with the contest. The first prize 
will be a blue ribbon award and $100; the 
second prize a red ribbon award and $50; 
and the third prize a white ribbon award 
and $25. 

Awards will be based on consideration of 
the following factors: 

1. Safety—degree of product -protection 
afforded by the shipping container. 

2. Conformance to carrier requirements— 
compliance with classification rules. 

3. Ingenuity—in the application of ma- 
terials and methods. 

4. Ease of handling—in the packing oper- 
ation, in the intraplant movement and 
warehousing of the completed unit, in 
shipping and loading. 

5. E y in tion with the use 
of materials, savings in weight or trans- 
portation charges as compared with pre- 
vious methods of packing, or savings in loss 
and damage complaints. 

R. F. Weber of International Harvester 
Co., president of the association, in an- 
nouncing the event stated, “This is the first 
time that a protective packaging contest 
has been held. Its purpose is to inspire 
interest in the development and improve- 
ment of packaging materials and the tech- 
nique of their application." 








for powdered coal and grains. No 
developments in other fields com- 
parable to that in the petroleum 
field may be foreseen. Yet the next 
generation may see more such 
lines than the wildest dreamer 
may now envision. For example, 
recent experiments according to 
newspaper reports, indicate that 
coal, powdered as fine as face pow- 
der, may become an efficient fuel 
for the operation of diesel loco- 
motives. If this type of coal may 
be efficiently employed for other 
types of engine, or, generally, as 
fuel under boilers, a demand may 
be developed which will make 
possible the construction of pipe 
lines for powdered coal to large 
manufacturing centers. 

Rueh pipe lines would furnish 
serious competition to railroads, 
and it may be interesting to ob- 
serve whether the railroads will 
anticipate such development and 
enter the field of pipe line trans- 
vortation, which they may be able 


_t» do with a smaller investment 


than others, because they possess 
rights of way from the coal fields 
to the markets. When the devel- 


opment of gasoline and fuel ojj 
pipe line transportation began, the 
railroads failed to benefit by the 
advantage of their ownership of 
rights-of-way and to enter the 
field as pipe line carriers. 


Pipe line transportation has re- 
ceived little attention from the 
public. Well-behaved children are, 
or perhaps were, seen and not 
heard, but the pipe line as a means 
of transportation is even less ob- 
trusive, for it is never heard, and 
rarely seen, for the neat and trim 
pumping stations and terminals, 
to the casual observer, do not re- 
flect any transportation activity, 
They are used by shippers of pe- 
troleum and gas, and the lines are 
largely owned by them. Pipe line 
companies have rarely sought pub- 
licity or needed it to obtain ton- 
nage. Therefore, the public gen- 
erally, is not aware and has little 
knowledge of the economies and 
benefits of such transportation. 

But in recent years this method 
of transportation has received far 
greater attention from the press. 
The diversion of tankers at the be- 
ginning of the war made plain 
our dependency upon them for 
fuel oil and gasoline supplies along 
the east coast. It was at once 
plain that only by the most heroic 
measures would it be possible to 
continue to operate motor equip- 
ment or to continue to burn oil 
as fuel in the eastern states. The 
railroads alone could not do the 
job. No existing pipe lines capa- 
ble of doing a job of such mag- 
nitude were available, and it was 
by no means clear in the begin- 
ning, from an engineering stand- 
point, that the huge quantities 
required could successfully '~ be 
pumped through pipe of the un- 
precedented size which would be 
required. But pipe was manu- 
factured and laid in record time 
in face of floods, mud, and freez- 
ing weather. The Big and Little 
Inch were completed, and saved 
the east coast from a real dis- 
aster. 

The names—Big and Little Inch 
—reflect the awe, and perhaps 
some fear, with which the pro- 
posed construction was regarded. 
The quantity of oil necessary to 
fill the lines, to pump across the 
country, and to deliver on the east 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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Air Cargo Trends... 
(Continued from Page 40) 


air cargo services. Neither can the 
airlines rely upon industry com- 
petition to force all firms within 
an industry to use air cargo if one 
or two of the leaders do so. 

The airlines’ selling job is still 
to convince many a potential ship- 
per that air cargo service will so 
benefit him that it will pay in the 
long run to make adjustments in 
present shipping habits, dealer or 
branch office arrangements, in- 
ventory or warehousing policies. 
It must always be borne in mind 
that air cargo has no personal pre- 
ference as is true with passengers. 
Cargo shipments take no interest in 
their surroundings in transit or 
otherwise, and have no personal 
conviction that they should go by 
air to reach destinations sooner. 

There is likely to be a trend to 
stabilize the factors which may 
make it possible or impossible to 
ship by air at rate levels now in 
existence or forseeable in the im- 
mediate future. Despite what may 
be done to develop air cargo the 
following factors will continue to 
tule in a shipper’s mind before de- 
eiding for or against: (a) High 
value per unit of weight and bulk. 
(b) Perishability. (c) Value of the 
service as represented by the pres- 
ence or absence of an emergency 
or by style or obsolescence factors. 
No single one of these factors will 
govern in all cases but it will be 
seen that they are the general meas- 
urements of the suitability of a 
particular product for air cargo 
transportation. Naturally a com- 
modity or product appearing suit- 
able for air transportation on the 
basis of only one of these factors 
is not as likely to go by air as one 
which is attracted on the basis of 
‘two or all three factors. 


Interlake Member 


M. J. Tanzer, assistant general 
manager, Cleveland Stevedore Co., 


‘announced recently that his organi- 


zation has become the Cleveland 
member of Interlake Terminals, 
Ine., New York. 
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When your shipment's“in a hurry” 
count on the speed of AIR EXPRESS 


With more and faster planes in the service of the Air- 
lines, Air Express frequency of service is stepped up. 
Speeds up to five miles a minute now make even coast- 


, to-coast delivery overnight a routine affair. Same-day 


delivery between many United States towns and cities. 

These are compelling reasons why Air Express is even 
more essential and useful to your business than ever. 
And the cost to you for this super-fast service is sur- 
prisingly low. International Air Express is just as 
speedy and inexpensive, too. When speed is what’s 
called for, count on Air Express. 


Specify Air Express-its Good Business 


@ Low rates. @ Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 

@ Direct by air to and from principal United States towns and cities. 

@ Air-rail to 23,000 off-airline communities. 

@ Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 
Just phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express 

Agency, for fast shipping action . . .Write today for Air Express 

Rate Sthedules containing helpful shipping aids. Address Air 

Express, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it at any 

Airline or Railway Express Office. Air ExpressDivision, Railway 

Express Agency, representing the Airlines of the United States. 


ZES 








GETS THERE FIRST 








Rates are low 
To Air Express a 5-lb. pack- 
age 1349 miles costs only 
$2.32! Heavier weights simi- 
larly inexpensive. Investigate! 
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HE uncertainty and confu- 
[Tsim about the working plans 

of the 80th Congress un- 
doubtedly will continue for weeks. 
The muddle is due to the more 
or less under-cover duel between 
certain Republican leaders, who 
wish to dominate because they 
have plans to maneuver them- 
selves, or their favorites, into ad- 
vantageous positions for nomina- 
tion to the Presidency in 1948. 
Contributing to the situation is the 
unexpectedly complete control of 
the Congress by the Republicans, 
who, very curiously, were not 
prepared; they expected a ma- 
jority in the House, but were 
very doubtful about control of 
the Senate. 


In addition, there is bewilder- 
ment over the reorganization of 
the Congress, which was launched 
and validated by the last Congress 
in such manner that almost the 
entire membership went home 
without any real understanding 
about what they had voted into 
being. Most of them realized they 
had given themselves a substantial 
increase in salary, and had created 
a system by which members of 
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Reorganization 


businessmen 





Congress could qualify for pen- 
sions. The so-called Reorganiza- 
tion Act made these features law; 
but the structure of new com- 
mittees was permissive rather than 
mandatory. In other words, the 
new Congress may do what it 
pleases about the reorganization of 
the Congress. It may take as much 
or as little of the program as it 
pleases. 

In December, it was assumed 
that the new organization of com- 
mittees in the House and the 
Senate would be made effective, 
not so much because the new Con- 
gress wants to reorganize, it does 
not know very much about the 
reorganization, but because the 
leaders, apparently, have deter-* 
mined it is good. It seems im- 
portant that the people who con- 
duct the industries, commerce, and 
business of this country, should 
know what it all means. 

The committees of the Congress, 
both in the House and the Senate, 
constitute the real work force. 
The committees investigate on be- 
half of the Congress, weigh and 
balance the problems before Con- 
gress, make the decisions and 


of Congress 


The organization of new committees of the 
Senate and the House, under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act passed by the last Congress, calls for 
a reduction in the number of committees and 
a simpler committee setup. There has never 
been a time when it was more important for 


to understand how Congress 


operates. A digest of the probable changes in 
the new Congress is given in this article. 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


Washington Correspondent 


policies the Congress must deter- 
mine, and place their facts and 
formulae before the Congress so 
it may vote on specific problems. 
The time-honored method of mak- 
ing a committee was to place upon 
its roster the names of those whose 
region or district might have some 
identification with the work of the 
particular committee. Each com- 
mittee usually is split into a num- 
ber of subcommittees. The old 
system enabled a member of the 
House to belong to a number of 
committees. There appeared to 
be no real limit. It also provided 
a way by which many members of 
Congress could head subcommit- 
tees, and thus get the benefit of 
having their names on government 
stationery and publications. Most 
of the essential Committee work 
was done by the few senior mem- 
bers of the dominant political 
party; the other members were 
chiefly chorus and scenery. 
Under the reorganization plan 
the actual number of committees 
will be reduced. Many will be 
squeezed together. The purpose 
is to place an average of 13 mem- 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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HE telephone rang. 
John Timothy McCor- 


mack, free lance traffic man- 
ager, familiarly known as Jack, 
reached across his desk and picked 
up the receiver. 

“Yes? Oh, hello, Mr. 
How are you?”’ 

He listened for a few seconds. 

‘*All right. I’ll be over in about 
half an hour.’’ 

As he hung up, he ealled over 
his office partition to his partner 
Tom Reynolds. 

“That was Smith. He wants to 
see me right away.’’ 

“About Curtis?’’ 

““Yeah.’’ 

Robert K. Smith, president of 
the Smith Manufacturing Co. was 
one of the partners’ clients. 

Jack put some papers into his 
brief case and reached for his hat. 

‘See you later,’’ he said. 

Entering Smith’s office Jack was 
greeted with a nod. ‘‘Draw up a 
chair and sit down,”’ the manu- 
facturer said. 

After a few preliminaries, 
Smith got down to business. 

‘How is it you’ve recommended 
we ship our product in carloads 
by direct rail movement to the 
Curtis Corporation. Why shouldn’t 
we keep on using the freight for- 
warder Curtis always specifies? 
You know we sell them on terms 
of freight collect, and Curtis pays 
the freight charges.’’ 

Jack explained that the ship- 
ments were being made as less 
than carload consignments. These 
were picked up at the plant by 
motor trucks for delivery to the 
freight forwarder’s terminal and 
there loaded in freight cars. ‘‘The 
Curtis factory at Metropolita is 
about 900 miles from our plant,’’ 
Jack said. ‘‘They have a private 
rail siding. We have a side-track. 
It isn’t sensible to use a freight 
forwarder to ship carload quan- 
tities. Yet that is exactly what 
we are doing. Curtis loses money 
on it, and so do we. Only the 
freight forwarder gains.’’ 

‘*What does it matter whether 
we load on freight cars or motor 
trucks,’’ ask Smith. ‘‘Seems to 
me you’re making a mountain out 
of a mole-hill.’’ 


Smith. 





Avuruor’s Note: Names of persons, com- 
Panies and places are fictitious. but cases 
are actual. 
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@ Introducing Jack McCormack, free lance traffic manager, in 
one of his early experiences with a certain type of freight for- 
warder. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


Jack produced figures and a 
ehart which showed that Smith’s 
shipping operations were geared 
for loading on freight cars rather 
than on motor trucks. He pointed 
out that 80 to 90 percent of the 
company’s shipments were in ¢ar- 
loads. He proved that the shipping 
erew could load a certain weight 
of the product in a freight car in 
two hours as compared with four 
hours for stowing the same weight 
on motor trucks. 

He demonstrated that it was 
impossible for the shipping depart- 
ment to keep to schedule without 
accruing overtime labor costs as 
long as the heavy shipments to 
Curtis were moved by the freight 
forwarder, 

‘*You could spend money to en- 
large your truck loading facilities,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but it isn’t necessary.”’ 


‘‘Look at these figures, Mr. 
Smith. You see that overtime 


labor costs on shipments to Curtis 
averaged $180 weekly during the 
past year. An actual total of $9,- 
360.90. If we ship in carloads we 
shall save that amount. In addi- 
tion, we will drastically reduce our 
essential labor cost.’’ 

‘‘You’re getting me interested,’’ 
Smith said. ‘‘But how can Curtis 
save money by your change in 
routing ? Carmachiel, general 
manager of Curtis, wrote to us 
recently and stated that his com- 
pany is saving lle. per 100 lb. by 
using the Black Freight Forward- 
ing Co. What about it?’’ 

Reaching for a sheet of paper 
Jack jotted down the following: 


L.C.L. Rate F.F. Rate C.L. Rate 
$1.67 $1.56 $1.42 
ll 14 
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“‘Curtis appears to save 1le. per 
100 Ib. when comparing the $1.67 
rate and the rate of $1.56 which 
is being paid. However, the com- 
parison should be on the basis of 
the $1.56 rate and the carload 
rate of $1.42. On that basis Curtis 
is actually losing 14c. per 100 lb.’’ 


‘“How can that be? Carmachiel 
is no fool.’’ 


**Of course not. Just the same, 
he’s being fooled. When talking 
to him the representative of the 
freight forwarder compares the 
less than carload rate of $1.67 with 
his own offer of $1.56 without 
mentioning the $1.42 carload rate. 
It’s easy to understand how Car- 
machiel has been deceived. In the 
first place, he has no experience in 
traffic work. Secondly, his com- 
pany has no traffic department. 
With these two handicaps Curtis 
is an easy mark for a certain kind 
of freight forwarder.”’ 

**Hold on, Jack. Am I to under- 
stand that something illegal is 
being put over on the Curtis 


people ?”’ 
‘‘Not at all. There is nothing 
unlawful. in the action of the 


Black Freight Forwarding Co. It 
charges whatever rate it can col- 
lect. Congress has not yet placed 


freight forwarders under regula- 
tion * as it has the railroads and 
highway carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce.’’ 

Carrying on his major explana- 
tion Jack developed the fact that 
over the previous 12 months the 
Smith Manufacturing Co. shipped 
4,000,000 Ib. of its product to the 
Curtis Corp., and planned to ship 
a like quantity during the next 12 
months. At the $1.56 rate Curtis 
paid a total of $62,400 in freight 
charges to the freight forwarder 
as against $56,800 if the shipments 
had moved all rail in carloads. 

**So you see, Mr. Smith,’’ Jack 
explained, ‘‘Curtis lost $5,600 in 
just one year by using the freight 
forwarders. They stand to lose at 
least a similar amount yearly if 
the change in routing is not made. 
And $5,600 will cover the freight 
charges on 394,366 lb. of our prod- 
uct in carloads to Curtis at the 
$1.42 rate. Putting it another 
way, that sum of money would 
enable Curtis to pay the freight on 
about nine or 10 carloads of our 
product. It is also to be noted 
that $5,600 is the equivalent of the 
interest on a loan of $112,000 at 

*The incident herein referred to oc- 


prior to the approval of Interstate 
Commerce Act, Part IV, May 16, 1942. 











38 Million Man-Days Lost in 1945 
Through Strikes and Work Stoppages 


URING [945 there were 4,750 work 

stoppages arising from labor-manage- 
ment disputes, according to the latest 
figures released by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The number of 
workers involved in these stoppages (3,- 
467,000) and the resulting idleness (38,- 
025,000 man-days) were greater than in 
any year since 1919—the year following 
the close of World War |. The equivalent 
of slightly more than 12 per cent of the 
country’s employed wage earners were con- 
cerned and the resulting idl te 
to about one-half of one per cent fo 
per cent) of the available working time 
in industry. 

"The total effect of these stoppages on 
the economy,” the report states, “cannot 
be estimated, for the secondary effects 
cannot be measured. The 38,025,000 man- 
days of idleness among workers directly in- 
volved was equivalent to the time that 
would have been lost by wage earners in 
the United States if all industry had ceased 
to operate for about one and one-third 
working days." 

In 1944, the last full year of the war, 
2,116,000 workers were involved in stop- 
pages and idleness amounted to less than 
9,000,000 man-days. Figures for work stop- 
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pages in 1945, the report states, do not 
tell the full story, as there was a distinct 
change in the pattern of work stoppages 
after VJ-Day (Aug. 14). Also the com- 
parison with 1919, when work stoppages 
amounted to 3,630 and the number of 
workers involved to 4,160,000, is not 
altogether valid, as 1919 represented a 
full postwar year, whereas there were only 
4'/. postwar months in 1945, 

"Stoppages due to labor-management 
disputes," the report states, “are measured 
for statistical purposes by their number, the 
workers involved, and total man-days of 
idleness. The indirect effects of work stop- 
pages upon related and dependent in- 
dustries and the general public are not 
reflected in the Bureau's data since no 
sound basis yet exists, statistically, for the 
calculation of these secondary or tertiary 
effects of strikes. Thus, the Bureau's figures 
show the total number of workers in any 
plant who are made idle during a dispute 
in that plant, but do not include workers 
or idleness in other plants of the same or 
other companies which may be indirectly 
affected and required to curtail produc- 
tion through failure to get materials from 
the idle plant." 





5 percent. I very much doubt that 
Curtis would knowingly waste 
that much money on unnecessary 
interest payments, although they 
are now throwing it away on 
freight charges.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Smith, as he 
checked over the figures, ‘‘during 
the next 12 months we can lower 
our overtime costs by about $9,300 
plus a substantial decrease in daily 
labor charges. Our _ customer 
stands to save $5,600 in freight 
charges. This makes a combined 
eost reduction of $14,900 or more. 
Jack, I’ll have the situation out- 
lined to Curtis.’’ 

But, the issue was not closed. 

Some weeks after the Smith 
Manufacturing Co. began ship 
ping to Curtis in carloads via 
direct rail, Miss Norman, pert 
telephone operator and informa- 
tion clerk in Jack’s office, an- 
nounced that a man wished to see 
him. 

The visitor introduced himself 
as J. G. Thomas, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Black 
Freight Forwarding Co. He said 
he had called to have a friendly 
discussion regarding shipments to 
the Curtis Corp. 

**Yes,’’ Jack said, ‘‘its too bad 
you lost the business. But why 
should Curtis spend over $5,000 
each year merely to give you ton 
nage ?’’ 

‘‘Look here, McCormack, we 
need that tonnage. Surely you 
ean do something. What have you 
against us?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Ac 
tually, last week I recommended 
your company to another shipper 
for whom I work. The firm ships 
a large volume of less than car- 
load freight. For shipments of 
that kind your service is excellent. 
But, with carload shipments, it’s 
just plain foolishness to use & 
freight forwarder.’’ 

‘“MecCormack, I came here to 
make you an offer. I’m a reason- 
able man. I ask you to see to it 
that Curtis again uses our com- 
pany. I’ll make the rate $1.58 per 
100 lb., with the explanation that 
our costs have increased. What 
do you say?”’ 

‘*But,’? Jack inquired in & 
puzzled tone, ‘‘why charge Cur- 
tis $1.58 when you were charging 
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Doesn’t make sense to 


$1.56? 


9? 


me. 

‘*McCormack, you’re a traffic 
man. You’ understand these 
things. Just use your head. Find 
some way to convince the Curtis 
people to use my company again. 
See what I mean?”’ 

‘‘Hmmmmnm, guess I do, 
mured Jack. 

Dipping into his tobacco jar he 
filled his pipe, taking plenty of 
time to light it. Rising from his 
chair he paced back and forth. 
Pausing he looked thoughtfully 
out of his office window. Finally 
he faced his visitor. 

“‘T fully understand what you 
are proposing, Mr. Thomas. You 
offer to kick-back to me 2c. per 100 
Ib. or between $800 and $1,000 a 
year. Nothing doing. I am paid 
by Smith. Helping his customers 
is part of my job. Beat it, before 
I get mad.”’ 

After Thomas had departed, 
Jack took up the telephone. When 
Smith’s voice came over the wire, 
Jack outlined the offer he had re- 
ceived, and mentioned the out- 
come. 

Smith laughed. ‘‘Even if you 
were to try, you’d have a tough 


’? mur- 


time persuading Curtis or me that - 


shipments should be turned back 
to a freight forwarder. Our recent 
reports carry no overtime costs 
against the shipping department, 
and loading costs have decreased. 
Also, Curtis has written thanking 
us for recommending carload ship- 
ments. Just the same I’m glad 
you told me. Goodbye.’’ 


Jack chuckled and hung up. 








Train 'Phone 


A new kind of “walkie-talkie portable 
telephone, by which trainmen inspecting 
their trains or otherwise working about 
them can talk with other members of the 
crew, the crews of other trains in the area, 
and with operators of distant wayside 
control towers, was announced recently by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The new "'carryphone" transmits and re- 
ceives messages through the air, operating 
in connection with the railroad's inductive 
telephone system for communication be- 
tween trains, between trains and control 
towers, and between the ends of trains. 
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Lifts, carries, tiers, loads of 1000 Ibs. to 84” 
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-. * TO SEE CLARK TRUCLOADERS AT WORK 
IN BUSINESSES LIKE YOURS SEND FOR 

NEW PICTORIAL LITERATURE. 

Visit National Material Handling Exposition 

Cleveland... January 14-17 





CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


Division of CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS — BUCHANAN, JACKSON, BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 





Other CLARK Products 
ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS 
AXLES & HOUSINGS 
TRANSMISSIONS 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
TOWING, DUMP AND 
SHOVEL TRACTORS 
RAILWAY TRUCKS 


Prices on CLARK products will not be advanced in excess of increased costs. 
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The Major Problem 
of ’47 


(Continued from Page 21) 


has heretofore. Rather than de- 
voting ourselves to a recital of 
past glories, it seems wise to give 
our total energies to activities 
aimed at this goal. 

Our fourth major conclusion is 
an obvious one, namely, that be- 
fore we can discuss intelligently 
measures for improving the fune- 
tioning of our economy, we had 
best try to find out what makes it 
tick, what its strength is, and what 
its weakness. 

The great strength of our eco- 
nomie system: lies in its dynamic 
qualities. Its major weakness is its 
tendency toward instability. On 
the basis of this analysis, our 
course of action’ is indicated. We 
should find meastres which will 
enhance the dynamic qualities of 
our economy, and ways to control 
its tendency toward immoderate 
fluctuations 

In order to have stability in our 
economy through stability of mar- 
ket demand, people not only must 
have money to spend, but they 
must be willing to spend it. There- 
fore, as we study measures to pro- 
mote stability, we must give major 
emphasis to those which will give 
the individual confidence in the 
continuity of his income and which 
will give business confidence in its 
opportunity for profits. 

The task of assuring this stabil- 
ity in our economy is a tough one. 
But we have much more than just 
a fighting chance to achieve our 
goal. The future is vibrant with 
promise. Perhaps mine is the voice 
of an optimist but I believe sin- 
cerely that during the next 25 
years we shall make progress with- 
out parallel. 

If we remain at peace the real 
incomes of most of our people ean 
be doubled. We also can realize 
largely the age-old dream of abol- 
ishing poverty. Most important of 
all, on this material foundation we 
ean build conditions which will 
provide not only equality of op- 
portunity, but also certainty of 
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opportunity for every man, woman 
and child to grow and to develop 
materially, intellectually and 
spiritually. 

Today we are taking a different 
road than we did after World 
War I. This time we are not com- 
placent. This time we are not al- 
lowing ourselves to be overwhelmed 

















with nostalgia for a return to ‘‘the 
good old days.’’ This time we are 
not wasting our energies in ignor- 
ant opposition to change. This 
time we are doing more _ soul 
searching. We are displaying more 
determination to solve our prob 
lems on the basis of benefiting the! 
many, rather than the few, thar 
we ever have in the history of our 
nation. 

This time we are united in @ 
common cause, that of providing 
more jobs, more production and 
more freedom for the workers of 
this nation than they ever hadi 
before. Therein, it seems to me, 
will lie the strength, the power 
and the grandeur of tomorrow. 





* = 
Air Shipments 
We may expect sectional barriers to air freight to be eliminated in the 
near future, and that costs will be further reduced. 





which has become a nation-wide in- 
stitution within the past year, is destined 
to revolutionize the national distribution 


E ite NEW, low-cost air freight service, 


system. 

This will be especially true in the west 
where vast distances have kept many com- 
munities comparatively isolated from the 
rest of the country, 

Air freight rates, ranging according to 
volume from |4c. to 26!/2c. per ton mile, 
already compare quite favorably with other 
forms of transportation; but it is the 
elimination of “hidden costs which is 
significant. For instance, garments usually 
are shipped on racks aboard planes. There 
is little packing cost involved, no folding. 
and no dust; and the expense of freshening 
up the garments after delivery is done 
away with. 

Spoilage and breakage are reduced to 
absolute minimums by fast, smooth air 
transportation. Heavy wooden crates have 
been proved unnecessary, thus saving 
weight, time and the labor. 

Another significant saving effected by 
air freight lies in the possibility of reduced 
inventories for merchants. With the great 
and. distributing 


manufacturing centers 


By W. A. COULTER 


Western Air Lines 






President 


only a few hours by air from any section 
of the United States, stock replacements 
may be obtained quickly. Smaller in- 
ventories mean quicker turnover, fresher 
goods, and fewer losses on shop-worn items. 
In the case of perishable foods, the 
natural advantages of air freight are being 
recognized and appreciated by producers 
and consumers alike. We have noticed a 
definite trend toward prepackaging of r 
fresh fruits and vegetables in cellophane 


for shipment to distant points by air. sd 
We expect such methods to be greatly in 
increased in scope during the coming year. he 
An example of what the airlines have to E 
offer along this line is suggested by the i 
fact that Denver is four days from Southern Ps 
California by truck, but only slightly over ws 
four hours by air, and currently there are 9 
12 flights a day between the two points. of 
Excellent progress has been made by be 
the airlines during the past six months in ta 
effecting agreements for cooperative hand- 
ling of each other's cargo, It is logical to eX 
expect that all sectional barriers to air m 
freight shipments will be eliminated in the si 
near future, and that costs will be further bi 
reduced as speed of planes, cargo ton- fh 
nage, and experience in packing and w 
handling increase. * 
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More Profits 


“It is not a piece work system” 


Through Controlled Distribution 


HE diversification of modern 

business has created so many 

different functions that the 
internal problems of management 
have become extremely complex. 
Even in moderately large com- 
panies, a wide variety of special- 
ized talent is required to get the 
work done. Efficient management 
of these heterogeneous groups has 
become one of the most difficult 
tasks of all. 

In earlier generations, with a 
continuously expanding economy, 
management relatively was a 
simple affair. The owner ran the 
business with more or less of a 
free-hand and that was all there 
was to it. As invention multiplied 
hew products, and as new ma- 
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Part 1 


By R. M. COBURN 
Marketing Consultant 


chinery made mass_ production 
possible, management was faced 
not only with a quantitative in- 
erease in problems but with new 
ones of an entirely different qual- 
ity. New tasks required greater 
coordination as a complexity of 
functions necessary to keep the 
enterprise in operation came into 
being. It is no wonder, then, that 
in the newest problem, continu- 
ously profitable mass distribution 
we find one of industry’s weakest 


links. As there is no general agree- 
ment even about precise definitions 
of the functions of distribution, it 
follows that confused manage- 
ments, working at cross purposes, 
often operate at low levels of effi- 
ciency. 

The problems of production are 


largely tangible. It was natural 
that inquiring, scientific minds 
should turn to those problems 


first. About 50 years ago, Fred- 
erick W. Taylor and his associates, 
working on production, developed 
what they called, ‘‘scientifie man- 
agement.’’ A veritable industrial 
revolution followed, and in_ its 
wake were found all the good and 
all the evil that inevitably aceom- 
pany drastic social, political and 
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economic changes. Among the evils 
were the opportunists who recog- 
nized in the new methods an un- 
equalled chance to speed-up and 
exploit labor. Another group, capi- 
talizing on the new ‘‘magic’’ and 
the bewilderment of old-fashioned 
management, called themselves 
‘‘efficiency experts’’ and proceeded 
to prostitute the principles of sci- 
entific management to their own 
but no one else’s profit. As a re- 
sult of the first evil, many union 
labor agreements will not allow 
even a stop-watch in a plant. Be- 
cause of the second, the very word 
“‘efficiency’’ still has a slightly 
unpleasant odor. 


In 1912, the House of Represen- 
tatives aroused by the turmoil re- 
sulting from the abuse of Taylor’s 
principles went on a witch hunt 
and summoned him for question- 
ing. Among other things he told 
them what scientific management 
was not. 


“Scientific management” he 
stated, “is not any efficiency de- 
vice, nor a device of any kind 
for securing efficiency; nor is it 
any bunch or group of efficiency 
devices. It is not a new system 
of figuring costs; it is not a new 
scheme for paying men; it is not 
a piece work system; it is not 
a bonus system; it is not a pre- 
mium system; it is no scheme 
for paying men; it is not holding 
a stop watch on a man and writ- 
ing things down about him; it 
is not time study; it is not motion 
study nor an analysis of the 
movement of men; it is not the 
printing and ruling and unload- 
ing of a ton or two of blanks on 
a set of men and saying, ‘Here’s 
your system; go use it!’ It is 
not divided foremanship or func- 
tional foremanship: it is not any 
of the devices which the average 
man calls to mind when scien- 
tific management is spoken of. 
The average man thinks of one 
or more of these things when he 
hears the words. ‘scientific man- 
agement’ mentioned but scientific 
management is not any of these 
devices. I am not sneering at 
cost-keeping systems, at time 
study, at functional foremanship, 
nor at any new and improved 
scheme of paying men, nor at 
any efficiency devices, if they are 
really devices that make for effi- 
ciency. I believe in them; but 
what I am emphasizing is that 
these devices in whole or in part 
are not scientific management; 
they are useful adjuncts to sci- 
entific management, so are they 

useful adjuncts of other 
systems of management.”* 


1In Hearings before Special Committee 
of the House of Representatives ... 
ea nd Reprinted in Bulletin of The Taylor 
ety, Vol. X., No. 3, June-August, 1926, 
pp. 103-104. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the first of a 
series of articles on “More Profits Through 
Controlled Distribution." Succeeding ar- 
ticles will discuss such matters as distribu- 
tion standards, organization, methods, con- 
trols, personnel, compensation, the distribu- 
tion controller and other related subjects. 

Mr. Coburn has had wide experience 
both in sales work and in marketing re- 
search. He received his B.S. from Cornell 
University, served during the First World 
War in naval aviation, and has held almost 
every kind of a sales job. He has done 
house-to-house canvassing, has operated a 
retail radio store, has sold textiles to re- 
tailers, jobbers and manufacturers, and 
agricultural equipment to farmers. He has 
been a district sales manager, a general 
sales manager and a market consultant and 
supervisor for a prominent firm of industrial 
engineers, In addition, he has done market- 
ing research for the National Assn, of Mfrs. 

With his broad practical experience both 
in sales management and in marketing 
research, he understands and is in a posi- 
tion to interpret the viewpoints of men 
engaged in either of those activities. His 
conviction that closer coordination of the 
two is necessary for more efficient and 


.economical distribution has been the chief 


motivating influence in his preparation of 
this series of articles. 








As Taylor pointed out, ‘‘the 
mechanism of (scientific) manage- 
ment must not be mistaken for its 
essence, or underlying philosophy.”’ 
He says further that, ‘‘ precisely 
the same mechanism will in one 
ease produce disastrous results and 
in another the most beneficent.’’ 

It is surprisingly difficult to give 
a precise definition of scientifiz 
management because it is so easy 
to mistake the form for the sub- 
stance. Taylor says, it invoives a 
‘complete mental revolution’’ on 
the part both of management and 
workers. Thompson, one of Taylor’s 
associates says it is a ‘‘combina- 
tion of best methods.’’ It can be 
described, perhaps, as a completely 
objective philosophy. It is dyna- 
mic, while its mechanisms, so often 
mistaken for it, are static. It is a 





point of view which will utilize 
any tool, any mechanism, any 
single method or combination of 
methods to produce the best re 
sults with the least labor, the few- 
est materials, in the quickest time 
and at the lowest cost. That it is 
an objective philosophy is found in 
the circumstance that wherever it 
has been successfully applied, 
wages have been raised, prices re- 
duced and profits increased. 

A modern example of what 
scientific management has accom- 
plished is the experience of the 
Lineoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. James F. Lincoln, president, 
in a speech before the Sales Ex. 
ecutive Club of New York several 
years ago, told of an experience 
analyzed in Table 1. 

The writer has questioned many 
successful business men about sci- 
entific management and found 
complete lack of unanimity about 
what it is. Opinions range from 
complete disapproval to enthv- 
siastic commendation. Henry 
Kaiser, as a guest on ‘‘ Information 
Please,’’ said he had never heard 
of Taylor, yet few industrialists 
have used his principles to better 
advantage. Prefabrication of ships 
is ‘‘pure Taylor.’’ 

How is it possible, in a competi- 
tive industry, to pay labor an aver- 
age annual wage of $5,400, reduce 
prices and increase profits simul- 
taneously? Mr. Lincoln gave a 
partial explanation in his hand- 
ling of personnel. It is his idea 
that the worker be given the op- 
portunity and the incentive to pro- 
duce continuously at his best. The 
mechanism of providing the physi- 
cal means, the incentive system and 
the complex ramification of meth- 
ods, standards and controls are not 
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To produce an electric welder 


To produce a ton of welding electrode ...... 


Price of welder 


Value of product per man per year ........ 
Average annual wage per worker .....-..++s.+-+see. 


Dividends paid 
Number of employes 


Prices go down 6.5 percent. Wages 
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up 315 percent. 


1933 
110 man hours 
72 man hours 


1943 


19 man hours 
2 man hours 


$550 $190 
$5,500 $68,000 
$1,300 $5,400* 
$2.50 per share $6.00 per share 
sethen 206 1,000 


Dividends go up 140 percent. 


It is obvious that management is motivated by something other than a get-rich- 


policy at the of labor. 

Anest examples of the results 

management to production. 
2The actual 1943 figure was $28 


uick 
The plant of course, is not unionized. This is one of the 
b by application of the principles of scientific 


000 resented by a price reduction of 60 percent. 
ee output 


$68,600 was used to show actual increase at the 1933 price level. Using that base, 


per man per year jumped 1137 percent. 


8 This does not include any executives, only wage earners. 
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in themselves scientific manage- 
ment. Music is a certain arrange- 
ment of a conglomeration of air 
vibrations ; yet air vibrations them- 
selves are not music. They are 
sounds audible only at certain 
frequencies. 

Scientific management uses the 
elements of business and industry 
somewhat in the manner that a 
composer may be said to use vibra- 
tions of air as physical means to 
express fundamental ideas. The 
failure of management to differ- 
entiate between the means and the 
principle probably is the funda- 
mental reason why our industrial 
system, productive as it has proven 
itself to be, has not even started 
to realize its full potentialities. 

Scientific management was con- 
ceived and born in the manufac- 
turing plant, and it is logical 
therefore, not only that its prin- 
ciples should have been first ex- 
pressed in terms of production, but 
that it should be assumed gener- 
ally that those principles are appli- 
eable to production only. A care- 
ful study of the writings of Taylor 


and his followers reveals that they 
discovered principles that may be 
universal in their application so 
far as business and industry are 
concerned. 

What about distribution? Are 
the principles of scientific man- 
agement comprehensive enough to 





be applied profitably to this 
sprawling function also? It is the 
position of the writer that they 
may. The balance of this series of 
articles will attempt to demon- 
strate a furidamental method for 
the application of scientific man- 
agement to distribution. 








Refrigeration and Marketing 


(Continued from Page 25) 


edge of packaging and refrigera- 
tion to fresh fruits and vege- 
tables lengthens their shelf life 
from several days to several weeks, 
as compared with bulk handling 
without refrigeration. Products 
vary widely in the extent to which 
their fresh-quality life can be ex- 
tended, but all are protected. In- 
formation of this sort has been 
developed by many research peo- 
ple in various places. 

Experience has demonstrated 
that the way to lower marketing 
eosts includes refrigeration, and 
that means continuous refrigera- 
tion from source to consumer. It 


also includes better production, 
packaging, grading, transporta- 
tion and handling. 

The consuming public is in- 
clined, and with obvious good rea- 
son, to regard many refrigerated 
and frozen foods as high-cost spee- 
ialities. In their homes, house- 
wives demand refrigeration as a 
matter of economy. In their mar- 
kets, however, they are inelined 
to think of refrigeration as added 
cost rather than as a cost reducer. 
But change is coming. The home 
refrigerator pays for itself time 
and time again through avoidance 
of waste. 
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DARNELL CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


For light or heavy 
duty service Darnell 
Casters and Wheels 
are made for a long life 
of trouble-free usage, 
to protect floors and 
increase employee 
efficiency. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13 NY 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 


36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 ILL 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


entific approach, at least, with 
methods that have been used sue- 
cessfully to solve production prob- 
lems. As A. M. Sullivan of the 
executive staff of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., stated in the March. 
1946 issue of DiIsTrRIBUTION AGE: 


“Distribution is not an exact 
science. It deals with many in- 
tenvibles, but engineering prin- 
ciples can be applied to its prob- 
lems, and mistakes can be cor- 
rected or prevented . . . the 
human equation differs somewhat 
from arithmetical or chemical 
equations but when ade- 
quate light is shed on distribu- 
tive problems they can be solved 
with ressonable accuracy and 
confidence.” 

When we consider some of the 
elements and possibilities involved 
in each of the basic phases of dis- 
tribution, and their relation to 
marketing costs, the relevancy of 
Mr. Sullivan’s observation becomes 
apparent. 


Handling . . . 


For example, take handling. 
Nothing can be distributed with- 
out being handled. Handling is 
necessary many times before and’ 
after sale. Each time a commod- 
ity is placed in a box ear or a 
truck or a warehouse it has to be 
handled before and after it is 
transported or stored. This, ob- 
viously, is an important cost factor. 
It is included in the price of most 
of the things we buy. Efficient 
mechanical handling of goods at 
points of origin and destination 
ean help materially to reduce over- 
all distribution costs as well as in- 
dividual marketing costs. Better 
handling can expedite packing; it 
exn speed-up transportation by re- 
ducing time required, for the load- 
ing and unloading of vehicles; it 
ean help to keep down storage 
charges by lowering labor costs 
and by making possible more ex- 
tensive use of eubie footage for 
piling space: it ean be a factor in 
the determination of insurance 
rates and with respect to a firm’s 
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eredit rating for bank loans. All 
of these things help te step-up 
marketing operations and tend to 
increase profits by making faster 
capital turnover possible. Thus, 
methods of handling affect not only 
marketing but most other phases 
of distribution as well. One or 
two practical illustrations. of cost 
reduction as a result of more effi- 
cient handling methods may be of 
interest. 

The Ford Motor Co. not long ago 
announeed a far-reaching program 
for palletized shipment of spare 
parts, both from one Ford plant to 
another and from outside suppliers 
to Ford plants. The company con- 
dueted tests to ascertain the best 
method of pallet loading and 
strapping for each of a number of 
spare parts, and computed the cost 
of old and new methods so that 
exact savings are known. 

Ford found that palletized ship- 
ment of springs cut the combined 
ear loading-unloading time from 
96 to less than eight hours, a per- 
sonnel saving of better than 80 
percent. For delicate spindles, a 
$400 expenditure per ear for pro- 
tective wooden boxes was elimi- 
nated by substituting a pallet-tray 
system at a cost (including pallet 
and tray depreciation and return) 
of only $43. 

Savings per ear of $71 for 
springs, $135 fer generators, $95 
for bumpers, and $77 for mats and 
running boards have been reported. 
In addition, the company says, pal- 
letization makes for better house- 
keeping, better stock control, and 
better use of floor space. 


Another nation-wide organiza- 
tion, the name of which, unfor- 


tunately, cannot be disclosed at this 
writing, has a complete materials 
handling system in its Chicago 
warehouses and has effected an 
annual saving of $128,745 by the 
use of mechanical handling equip- 
ment. This saving is the equiva- 
lent, approximately, of the com- 
pany’s average five percent on 





two and one-half million dollars 
worth of annual business. 

This installation includes 32 pal- 
let transporters, seven fork trucks 
and approximately 20,000 pallets. 
Total investment was about $276, 
792. More than two-thirds of this 
was for pallets alone. Annual oper- 
ating cost is $53,907. 

Omitting details, the facts add 
up to a labor saving of $118,605. 
Fork truck tiering makes possible 
the use of an additional 25 per- 
cent of the cubic warehouse space 
for an added saving of $64,047 
annually, a figure based on actual 
eost of maintaining the buildings, 

Because of the extremely large 
number and expensive type of pal- 
lets necessary for this particular 
storage and transfer operation, the 
ratio between labor savings and 
monetary profit is lower than on 


many other modern materials 
handling systems. Nevertheless, 


the annual return is 46.6 percent 
and the equipment will have paid 
for itself in a total 25.8 months. 


Transportation .. . 


Transportation is another activ 
ity that directly affects all other 
phases of distribution. Freight 
rates are reflected in marketing 
costs to a greater extent than most 
people realize. Whether trans 
portation is by air, highway, rail 
or water, it has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that experienced traffic 
management can save time and 
money, both for industrial and 
mercantile firms, by efficient and 
economical routing of shipments; 
by proper classification and com 
solidation of freight; by selee 
tion of the most suitable carrier at 
the lowest rates compatible with 
efficient service; by keeping de 
murrage charges at a minimum; 
by eareful auditing of freight bills; 
by expediting and tracing ship 
ments; by adjusting claims; by 
synchronizing inbound and out 
bound shipments ; by arranging for 
transit privileges, diversions and 
reconsignments, and by supervision 
of multifarious other details oe 
casioned by the movement of goods 


‘ in commerce. 


During the past nine years, the 
traffic department of General 
Foods Corp. has made cumulative 
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savings of $7,000,000 in transporta- 
tion costs by doing most of the 
things we have just cited. Eight- 
een million dollars are spent an- 
pually in transportation charges 
to move imported and domestic 
raw materials into General Foods’ 
plants for processing and out again 
for delivery to customers. The 
1946 transportation costs of Gen- 
eral Foods finished products alone 
approximated $10,000,000,  re- 
quired 100,000 freight cars, and 
more than 1,000,000 bills of lading. 
A lot of control is needed for a 
distribution job of this size. How 
effectively this control has been 
worked out is indicated, in part, 
by the fact that during the first 
full year of operations under the 
cmpany’s controlled distribution 
plan, traffic department savings 
amounted to $940,358. Since 
then, traffic department savings 
have exceeded $1,000,000, an- 
nually. The fundamental idea 
back of these economies is simple. 
Essentially, it is standardization 
and simplification of methods and 
practices. Traffic management at 
General Foods is not thought of as 


~ a separate or isolated activity but 


as one which operates in close co- 
operation with all other depart- 
ments. This is true also of many 
other organizations. The import 
ance of traffic control in business 
management is that it cuts costs 
and saves money. 

G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of 
transportation and public utilities, 
University of Pennsylvania, writ- 
ing on the effect of transportation 
charges on market operations, in 
Traffic World, Aug. 31, 1946, sum- 
marizes the matter tersely in the 
following observation : ‘ 


“Freight rates coupled with 
market price restrictions have 
the effect of limiting the mar- 
kets which can be served by an 
industry or a group of indus- 
tries located at any producing 
point or in any area. In all in- 
stances, freight charges, whether 
paid or borne by buyers or 
sellers, and whether allowed or 
absorbed in prices or added to 
prices, are factors in marketing 
costs.” 


Packing and Packaging .. . 


Packing and packaging consti- 
tute another indispensable distri- 


bution activity. Both are needed 
and both affect methods and costs 
of handling and transportation as 
well as of marketing. During the 
past few years industrial man- 
agement has come to realize that 
the design of a product conditions 
how it is to be packaged for sale 
to consumers or users, and how it 
is to be packed for shipment to 
dealers. The way it is packed for 
shipment determines methods and 
costs of handling, of transportation 
and of warehousing. These have a 
bearing upon insurance rates. All, 
in turn, are factors in a manufac- 
turer’s total cost of distribution, 
and are reflected in his price lists. 

Faulty packing is a serious drain 
on distribution costs. Loss and 
damage claims against the rail- 
roads a year ago amounted to $80,- 
000,000. Despite the plausible 
reasons advanced to explain this, 
the fact remains that carelessness 
and negligence on the part of 
shippers and carriers are at the 
root of the trouble. This was true 
even with respect to our war ship- 
ments. During the first two years 
of our participation in the war, 
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CRAWLER TREAD... 
made of fabricated rub- 
ber belting, it runs over a 
built-in roller unit. Non- 
skid and long-wearing. 


FREE WHEELING on 
flat surfaces. 
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of four. 


APPLIANCE 
AND OTHER 
HANDLING 
QUICK © EASY © SAFE 


The ESCORT TRUCK is specially-designed for the 
smooth handling of heavy appliances — ranges, refrig- 
erators, radios, phonographs, automatic venders — and 
other items which require careful handling in delivery. 













The ESCORT rolls right up steps and stairs on its 
crawler tread and is swiftly maneuverable in close quar- 
ters. The appliance is strapped to the ESCORT before 
loading and removed only after delivery is made. 

Handling costs are sharply reduced with the ESCORT 
—two men can easily do the work usually demanded 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO, 
AUGUSTA, 


GEORGIA 
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from eight to 12 percent of all 
freight received had to be repacked 
by receiving depots or port agen- 
cies because of evidence of con- 
tainer failure or other packing 
inadequacy. Hundreds of pack- 
ers and craters were kept busy and 
away from other important work 
because cargo ordered from Ameri- 
ean firms on an export-packed 
basis did not stand up even for 
its first and purely domestic ship- 
ment. 


That substantial savings are 
possible in this important phase of 
distribution has been demonstrated 
by many shippers. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., to mention 
one outstanding example, has made 
savings of more than $200,000 a 
year merely by the use of wire- 
bound shipping containers. It-has 
saved more than $1,000,000 in ship- 
ping and container costs since it 
began using wirebound boxes and 
erates about eight years ago. In 
addition to lower shipping costs 
and reductions of loss and damage 
claims, the company has been able 
to effect a 50 percent saving in the 
time required to prepare and load 
boxes for shipping and has in- 
creased its use of storage space by 
65 percent. 


Warehousing .. . 


For efficient and economical dis- 
tribution, intelligent and practical 
warehousing also is a matter of 
major -importance. Profitable 
marketing would be impossible 
without storage reservoirs. Raw 
materials, finished products and 
miscellaneous supplies are placed 
in storage for various reasons, 
notably, as collateral for loans; to 
anticipate seasonal buying; to ob- 
tain lower freight rates by making 
bulk rather than l.c.l. shipments; 
to have spot stocks readily avail- 
able at important market centers, 
and as an aid in developing new 
markets. These and other services 
furnished by strategically situated 
public warehouses increase com- 
mercial flexibility, accommodate 
surpluses and, in normal times, 
help to prevent shortages. 

In addition, field warehousing, 
or inventory financing, is a con- 
venient and economical means of 
converting frozen assets to liquid 
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eredit through the establishment 
of a legally protected warehouse 
operation on the borrower’s prem- 
ises. 

The economy of branch house 
services furnished by public ware- 
houses is indicated in many case 
histories of various manufacturers 
who found themselves unable to 
keep distribution costs down in 


their own branches. One manu-: 


facturer, whose name we have 
agreed not to mention, by using 
the services of a public warehouse 
was able to cut his annual rent 
from $79,450 to $65,000; his labor 
costs from $177,850 to $135,840; 
and, through additional savings on 
insurance, trucking, electricity and 
other fixed expenses, to effect total 
yearly savings of $84,065 while 
enjoying the same distribution ad- 
vantages. 

In another case, a smaller manu- 
facturer moved not only his branch 
house, but also some of his manu- 
facturing space to a publie ware- 
house. Whereas in his previous 
location he had paid $10,600 rent, 
$180 for heat, $300 for disposal of 
refuse, $9,000 for trucking to and 
from railroad, and $1,000 for addi- 
tional handling costs, in the public 
warehouse (situated on a railroad 
siding) he received all this for a 
flat rent of $12,000. In addition, 
he was able to cut his power cost 
for manufacturing from $5,300 to 
$3,600 and labor costs from $18,- 
800 to $6,600. His move into the 
public warehouse saved that manu- 
facturer $28,000 a year. 


Finance and Insurance .. . 


Finanee and insurance as cost 
factors obviously affect and are 
affected by all distribution activ- 
ities. Finance and insurance help 
to create, maintain and protect the 
flow of commodities from point pf 
origin to point of ultimate use or 
consumption. A financial trans- 
action which sets in motion a series 
of related distributive activities is 
a form of chain reaction in the 
sense that it generates other finan- 
cial and commercial transactions 
that affect our entire national econ- 
omy. Distribution is an expensive 
and complex process. It requires 
the attention of many specialists 
for efficient operation. Consider- 
able working capital is needed at 


every stage of the process to meg 
transportation and handling cost, 
packing and packaging expense, 
warehousing charges, interest op 
loans, credit extensions, insurang 
premiums, outlay for service and 
maintenance as well as for sales 
for research, for advertising and 
other related distribution activities 

Each of these is an element of 
overall distribution cost; each isa 
component part of the price that 
the ultimate user or consumer pays 
for a commodity. Each must be 
analyzed and coordinated with 
other distributive factors and prop 
erly evaluated by management be 
fore the total cost of any firm’ 
distribution can be determined 
with any degree of accuracy. Un 
til this has been done by stand 
ardized accounting methods, first 
with respect to individual firms 
and secondly, by basic industrial 
and mercantile groups, it will bh 
impossible to know the total cost 
of national distribution, either fa 
a specific product or for any classi 
fication of products. 

In the meantime, the American 
market comprises 140,000,000 
people in 42,000 communities with 
an estimated aggregate income d 
$160 billion. More than 90 per 
eent of the dollar value of com 
mercial transactions in this market, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet # 
conducted on a credit basis. Th 
economy of America moves on tht 
smooth bearing of its credit strug 
ture. As business expands, tht 
need for credit and the outstanding 
value of credit also expand. Large 
business volume multiplies risk 
and increases the need of fire and 
casualty insurance coverage. 

In the distribution of a produet, 
every sale creates a possible liabil 
ity or exposure to claims for dam 
age of some sort. L. S. McCombs, 


associate editor of The Specators 


presented with great clarity and 
detail the coverages and forms of 
product liability insurance in the 
Sept., 1946 issue of DistRIBUTION 
Ace. When the ultimate consumé 
or user is injured by a produe 
purchased from a firm or its agent 
in good faith, the seller may be held 
responsible, and legally liable by 
reason of express, intimated or im 
plied, warranty. Because of wat 
ranties, actual or implied, a 
tailer may be held responsible 
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under the law for a faulty product 
eyen though he did not manufac- 
ture it and was not responsible for 
its defective condition. 

Some of the types of claims suc- 
cessfully brought against concerns 
for defective merchandise were 
tited by Charles F. Rupprecht, in 
the March, 1946 issue of this paper. 
For example: 


“A refrigerator manufacturer 
was held liable for damage 
caused by food spoilage result- 
ing from a defective refrigerator; 
a manufacturer of scaffolding 
was held liable for injuries 
caused by a collapsing scaffold; 
a furniture retailer was held re- 
sponsible for the death of three 

ms resulting from alleged 
faults in a gas heater he had sold 
but had not manufactured; a 
canner was declared liable for 
injuries to a cook when a can 
of molasses exploded; a whole- 
sale grocer was held liable for 
alleged poisoning caused by flour 
which he had sold.” 


Under the circumstances, it 
would seem apparent that insur- 
ance protection is an indispensable 
part of distribution costs. 


Service and Maintenance .. . 


Turning now to service and 
maintenance as a distribution ac- 
tivity, from the foregoing remarks 
you probably have inferred that 
our understanding of service and 
maintenance in relation to modern 
distribution embraces more than 
the care and repair of products 
after sale. The term applies also 
to the instruments of distribution, 
the care and repair of equipment 
used in transportation, handling, 
packing and packaging, and to the 
warehousing and preservation of 
products before, during and after 
marketing. Each is a part of the 
overall process of distribution, 
which, in all of its phases, not only 
depends on but literally is service 
and maintenance in the broadest 
constructive sense. 

With respect to the common 
usage of the term, namely, service 
and maintenance of mechanical ap- 
pliances after retail sale, and ac- 
eepting it as a distribution cost 
factor, it is important to realize 


that the total cost of maintenance 
over the lifetime of a product must 
be added to the original purchase 
cost by a dealer to arrive at the 
consumer’s total cost. This, usu- 
ally includes costs of financing in- 
stallment sales and of insurance 
coverage of the product. From 
the viewpoint of business profit, 
the lower the cost of selling and 
of maintenance, the more money 
the consumer will have to spend 
upon replacement and additional 
purchases. 


That the cost of service has 
steadily declined as a result of im- 
provements in materials and de- 
sign was confirmed recently by 
Howard E. Blood, president, Norge 
Division, Borg-Warner Corp. 


“This may be proved,” Mr. 
Blood stated, “by the fact that 
unit sales prices generally have 
gone down on appliances from 
the time of their introduction as 
they gained mass acceptance. 
But the percentage spread be- 
tween the manufacturing and re- 
tail price has remained about 
constant. Thus, the percentage 
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cludes maintenance, has  re- 
mained about constant. As a di- 
rect distribution cost, mainte- 
nance is largely the cost of mak- 
ing good on the manufacturer’s 


The public has become more in- 
terested in service and mainte- 
nance as a result of war shortages. 
Industry generally appreciates this 
condition; it is planning to pro- 
vide not only more efficient service 
at lower cost, but also more cam- 
paigns for public education in 
maintenance practices. 

In conelusion, we should like to 
emphasize that there is still 
another and very vital feature of 


modern distribution that is ex- 
tremely important. In addition 
to its purely economic aspects, dis- 
tribution today has social and po- 
litical significance with connota- 
tions that cannot be ignored with- 
out serious consequences. We have 
in mind current social and political 
ideologies ‘which have their roots 
in conflicting economic theories, 
and which at the moment seem 
irreconciliable. 

Simply as a practical matter, 
however, if distribution costs can 
be eut by means of more efficient 
operations, and a part of the re- 
sultant savings passed on to con- 
sumers to increase consumer buy- 
ing power, it will mean more 





things for more people which, in 
turn, should contribute materially 
toward the flexibility of free busi 
ness enterprise within the frame 
work of our present political sys- 
tem. 

In a broad sense, more things 
for more people through better dis- 
tribution expresses the hope and 
the challenge of our time. It is 
a reasonable, practicable and at- 
tainable objective. Its realization 
is worthy of our best thought and 
effort. The trend of our whole na 
tional economy during the next 
few decades is likely to be de 
termined by the way that industry 
meets this challenge and fulfills 
this hope. 


Railroad’Efficiency Cuts Costs 


chandise, not tomorrow or next 
week, but ‘‘right now.’’ 

The war changed things. Over- 
night normal commercial functions 
were subordinated to military ne- 
cessities. Rail equipment took a 
terrific beating through virtually 
five long years of war and de- 
mobilization, with only a limited 
amount of maintenance, and prac- 
tically no replacement possible be- 
cause of stringent material and 
labor shortages. Even now, the 


retirement of worn-out equipment - 


is exceeding the ability of the rail- 
roads and car builders to replace 
it. The present car shortage is an 
aftermath of the war and the re- 
sult of a governmental policy, 
right or wrong, that denied the 
railroads the materials necessary 
to give equipment proper service 
and maintenance or to replace 
equipment worn beyond repair. 


Rehabilitation ... 


Now, with their plant in sore 
need of rehabilitation, with pre- 
war rates and postwar labor and 
material costs, the railroads face 
a critical condition of emergency 
proportions. At a time when in- 
come is absolutely necessary to re- 
store the properties, improve the 
old services and introduce new 
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Hydraulic Lift 


Short turning radius and extremely high 
lift are illustrated simultaneously by this 


picture of the Sky Lift, hydraulic fork 
truck manufactured by Automatic Transpor- 
tation Co., Chicago. A light and maneu- 
verable unit made possible by wartime re- 
search on high-pressure hydraulics, the Sky 
Lift has forks which raise to 130 in. above 
floor level. Special flow control valves 
enable lifting, lowering or tilting; or any 
combination at the same time, under any 
conditions of load or unload. The truck 
features sit-down automotive type controls. 





ones, the railroads are faced with 
enormous deficits. As a result, there 
is now under consideration by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
the rail carriers request for an 
approximate 25 percent increase 
in freight rates and charges. Un- 
til a decision is rendered, rail man- 
agement cannot proceed with cer 
tainty on any program involving 
capital expenditures so necessary 
for better transportation service. 
Paradoxically, an inerease in 
freight rates probably will re 
sult in lower delivered costs be 
cause it will permit a resumption 
and extension of completely im 
tegrated, dependable, fast service 
for the transportation of goods, 
whether in small lots or trainloads. 
That’s typically American: in- 
creased productivity and improved 
services invariably demonstrate 
their worth in the end-result. 


Lower Costs... 

It also is equally true that rail- 
roads which can’t earn more thal 
expenses, can’t progress in the 
direction that leads to lower mar- 
keting costs for manufacturer, 
jobber, wholesaler or retailer, and 
lower costs also for the man wh0 
is always right and whose dictates 
eontrol our economic future, the 
consumer. 
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Comment on Cross Currents 
In the Stream of Distribution 


By JOEL KEITH 
Associate Editor 


Up in Smoke . . . Cigarettes— 
2,340,000 of them—were flown from 
Miami, Fla. to LaGuira, Venezuela 
recently in a special TACA Airways 
cargo plane. Some idea as to the 
size of the shipment may be ob- 





tained from the estimate that if a 
single chain smoker puffed away at 
the plane load for 24 hours a day, 
he would be provided with contin- 
uous employment for more than 21 
years. 


After which, we trust, the fellow 
could take time out to relax with a 
cigarette... 


° ° ° 


Suggested Panacea .. . Said Rep. 
Carl Hinshaw (R. Cal.) before the 
Sith annual meeting of the Amer- 
lean Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, “If everyone was paid a 
million dollars a day, and nobody 
did any work, the million dollars 
would be worthless, because there 
wouldn’t be anything to buy. So 
let us find the basic truth and tell it 
to everyone: It is more production 
that makes wages worth more.” 


And then let’s convince some of 
our more obstreperous union chief- 
tains that this basic truth applies to 
their wages, too... 


40 ° ° 


The Industrial Appetite . . . Food 
products have important assign- 
ments in industry. A company man- 
ufacturing electrical equipment, for 
example, finds it necessary to pro- 
Vide the following raw materials 
for use in various stages of proces- 
Sing: corn flour, 960,000 Ib.; mo- 
lasses, 15 barrels; wheat flour, 6,000 
-s suse, 11,300 lb.; shortening, 


One round for the vegetarians. . . 
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Double Trouble . 


. . Legislation 
which would place the census of 


business, including distributive 
trades and services, on a quinquen- 
nial, instead of the present decennial 
basis, has been urged by prominent 
business organizations. 


There’s only one flaw in this ex- 
cellent proposal. It will provide cer- 
tain “economic thinkers” with twice 
as much material from which to 
draw the wrong conclusions . . 


° ° ° 


Poetic Justice . . . An advertise- 
ment of the War Assets Administra- 
tion: BIDS WANTED ON NON- 
FLYABLE AIRCRAFT. 


Looks like a good buy for arm- 
chair generals . . . 


° ° ° 


Long Range Compliment ...A 
legally binding business agreement 
was signed simultaneously by con- 
tracting parties 200 miles away in a 
recent demonstration of the poten- 
tialities of television. Taking part 
in the experiment were executives 
of Dumont television and Chevrolet 
Motor Division, General Motors 
Corp., some of whom were of the 
opinion that the day of international 
+ iam communication is not far 
off. 


It’s just a question of time until 
a business man in Chicago will be 
able to recommend a commercial 
contact in Australia by saying: 
“Jones? Why, I trust him as far as 
I can see him... .” 


° ° ° 


Stretching a Point .. . “Until the 
supply position is such that crude 
rubber and American made rubbers 
can meet in outright competition, it 
is impossible to get a true picture as 
to how preference for crude rubber 
will stand up with the indicated 
differential of eight cents or more a 
pound in favor of the American 
made product.”,—John L. Collyer, 
president, B. F. Goodrich Co. 


It’s up to the synthetic rubber 
technologists to help their industry 
stave off what might be termed a 
threat of death from “natural” 
causes... 


° ° ° 


Sizeable Statistics . . . According 
to a recent announcement, shipments 


handled by Railway Express Agency 
between Jan. 1 and Sept. 30 last 
year were received from the public 
throughout the United States at the 
rate of 7.2 shipments a second. Since 
some shipments are composed of 
more than one package (the aver- 
age shipment is estimated at one and 
a half packages) REA handled ap- 
proximately 253,876,752 packages 
during the 23,587,200 seconds that 
elapsed between Jan. 1 and Sept. 30. 


Very well expressed. 


° ° ° 


Subsidies for Sailors . . . Govern- 
ment aid for the U. S. Merchant 
Marine appears to be vital in the 
light of some figures released by E. 
G. Grace of Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Mr. Grace points out that the daily 
labor cost for the average 10,000 
ton cargo vessel, according to na- 
tion of registry, is as follows: United 
States, $348; Great Britain, $86; 
Norway, $78; Netherlands, $108; 
Belgium, $76; Greece, $68. 


Under conditions of outright com- 
petition, it would seem that while 
a job on an American ship might 
be pleasant, it could hardly be per- 
manent... 


O° ° ° 


Of Birds and Bugs... The liquid- 
cooled airplane engine, members of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
were told, “has a circulating system 
like the constant temperature blood 
circulation of birds . The air- 
cooled engine is much more akin 





to the’insects, which lack a circulat- 
ing system. The much greater capac- 
ity of birds to withstand wide vari- 
ations in climate is well known.” 


Aeronautically speaking, we’ll ad- 
mit that birds have it all over bugs 
when it comes to executing maneu- 
vers like flying through the snow. 
On the other hand, we’ve never seen 
a pigeon land upside down on the 
ceiling... 
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Cost Analysis 


(Continued from Page 31) 


tion, will locate the sources and 
measure the amounts of dollar pro- 
fit or loss (compared with stand- 
ards or budgets). It should be the 
most reliable guide in the estab- 
lishment or in the change of dis- 
tribution policies. 

The practical and useful appli- 
cation of the facts developed by 
distribution cost analysis requires 
a reliable background of market 
research. Its suecessful utilization 
depends upon its acceptance by 
sales management, for without sales 
management’s whole-hearted co- 
operation it becomes just another 
rusting tool. 

Companies which do not at pres- 
ent provide facilities for distribu- 
tion cost analysis usually have in 
their accounting set-up a relatively 
small number of distribution ex- 
pense accounts in terms of objects 
of expenditure, rather than by 
functional groupings. To facilitate 
distribution cost analysis and con- 
trol in adequate detail, accounts 
should be grouped under the dif- 
ferent distribution functional ac- 
tivities, and either departmental- 
ized or set up between head office 
and branches, or both, with un- 
derlying sub-accounts for each ob- 
ject of expenditure. 

On the surface, this may appear 
very detailed and expensive, and, 
unless its need and usefulness is 
explained to top management, 
may hinder its adoption. 

It is important to recognize that 
analysis of distribution costs is a 
process required from time to time 
for particular purposes. It does 
not consist of continuous compila- 
tion, month by month, of these 
analyzed costs in all of their sub- 
divided allocations, brought for- 
ward to segregated profit and loss 
statements. Depending upon the 
trend of the times and specific 
needs, these latter may be quar- 
terly, semi-annual, or annual. The 
amounts of the primary expense 
account items for the cumulative 
period should be reported each 
month in comparison with the bud- 
geted, or standard, expense allow- 
ances for that period. Primarily, 
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the distribution cost accounts 
should be earried in detail suffi- 
cient to permit the accountant to 
analyse them in any way that is 
ealled for. 

As in the case of any expense 
account classification, there are 
certain fundamental rules to be 
observed : 

1. A separate classification for 
every item of relatively substan- 
tial size, leaving no large ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous’’ expense item. 

2. There should not be sepa- 








Annual Reports 


Annual reports of United States 
companies, devoting more attention 
than ever before to factual, ana- 
lytical explanation of specific busi- 
ness operations, are becoming an 
increasingly effective means of ac- 
quainting stockholders, employees 
and the general publie with busi- 
ness problems and methods. This 
is among the conclusions of a 103 
page study of hundreds of repre- 
sentative annual reports of recent 
years made by the American Man- 
agement Assn. 








rate classifications for items, which 
though distinct and different in na- 
ture are so small as not to war- 
rant any specific effort to control 
or reduce them. 

3. Items ineluded in any classi- 
fication or sub-classification of kind 
of expense should be of similar 
nature, fixed or variable, and, if 
the latter, influenced by the same 
characteristics of the business such 
as sales volume, number of trans- 
actions, ete. 

As an example, the primary or 
‘‘natural’’ distribution expense 
accounts of a manufacturer or 
wholesale distributor by objects of 
expenditure might include: 


Salaries—Executives; Salesmen, Spe- 
cialists, and other “exempt” employes; 
“non-exempt” clerical; “non-exempt” 
warehouse, trucking and service. 

Commissions. 

Traveling. 

Stationery and Office Supplies. 

Telephone and Telegraph. 





Postage. 

Rent. 

Heat, Light, Power and Water. 

Depreciation—Building; Furniture 

and Fixtures; Automobiles. 

Repairs—Building; 
Fixtures; Automobiles. 

Advertising. 

Pg Promotion Material and Ex.- 


= Oe Material. 
wn (Except on Pur- 


-. and Collection Expense. 
Losses from Bad Debts. 
Insurance. 

Taxes (Except Federal Income), 
Contributions. 


A condensed primary expense 
account classification by natural 
divisions is that of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. which is 
fundamentally sound for any re 
tailer : 


Payroll (Executives, Salesmen, 


Clerks, Laborers, etc.). 

Rentals. 

Advertising. 

Taxes. 

Interest. 

Supplies (Stationery, Office Supplies, 
Packing Material, etc.). 

Service Purchased (Light, Heat, 
Power, Water). 

Traveling (and Entertainment). 

Communication (Telephone, Tele- 
graph, Postage, etc.). 

Repairs. 


Insurance. 
Depreciation (unclassified). 


Of course, there will be sub- 
classifications or separate accounts 
as indicated by the definitive terms 
shown in parentheses above. 

The traditional expense state- 
ment, showing only primary ex- 
pense accounts, has little utility as 
a guide in showing the sources of 
profits actually made or losses in- 
curred ; therefore, a need was most 
apparent for a system to supple 
ment ordinary accounting records. 
This was developed by an analy- 
sis of the cost of particular dis- 
tributive functions. 

The principal distributing fune- 
tions to be recognized in grouping 
primary expense accounts and 
their sub-classifications in  con- 
densed form, fundamentally are 
shown in table A. 

Only those distributive activities 
which represent different stages in 
the transfer of goods should be 
classified as separate functions. 

While the accounting distribu- 
tion of expense by functional 
classifications is not as simple as 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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PEAKING at the insurance 

conference of the American 
Management Assn., recently in 
Chicago, B. E. Kelley, engineer, 
insurance department, Ebasco 
Services, New York, stated that 
while ordinarily a semi-annual 
check up on company require- 
ments of use and occupancy in- 
surance to provide coverage for 
business interruption was ade- 
quate, ‘‘under today’s conditions 
a check up should be made not 
less than quarterly.’’ 

Immediate consideration of the 
revision of use and occupancy 
coverage should be given, Mr. 
Kelley said, when gross profits are 
noted to be rising. When profit 
is falling, he said, it is not so 
essential ‘‘because the only pen- 
alty involved is a slight excess 
premium which would be paid 
between the date when the condi- 
tion is noted and the next period- 
ieal check up.’’ 

Mr. Kelley made his statement 
in ‘‘layman’s language’’ in an- 
swers to questions submitted in ad- 
vance of a session devoted to 
clarifying use and occupancy mat- 
ters for companies without insur- 
ance managers or insurance de- 
partments. In answer to questions 
he pointed out that: 

1. Despite seeming uncertain- 
ties surrounding settlements of 
use and occupancy claims, ‘‘the 
fact remains that there are very 
few law suits and as a result the 
law on use and occupaney insur- 
ance is confined only to a few de- 
cisions which have been rendered 
throughout 60 or 70 years that use 
and occupancy has been written.’’ 
The adjustment of use and oc- 
cupaney, as a rule, he said, is a 
very simple adjustment to make 
providing the assured maintains a 
proper set of books and is as 
reasonable in the adjustment of 
&@ use and occupancy loss as he 
would be in the adjustment of 
any other loss. 

2. Increased cost of materials 
and supplies do not necessarily 
have any effect on the amount of 
use and occupancy coverage 
needed even when it decidedly 
affects the amount of direct dam- 
age insurance required. If the 
eost of raw materials of a product 
increases but sales price is not 
raised, profit would be less and 
and the amount of use and oc- 
cupaney insurance could be re- 
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Insurance Against 


Business Interruption 


duced. On the other hand, in- 
creased selling prices resulting 
from general inflation would tend 
to offset increased production 
costs and no change in coverage 
may be needed. 


3. It must always be borne in 
mind that a use and occupancy 
contract will not provide any more 
than the amount equal to the ac- 
tual loss sustained, because use 
and oceupaney provides, during a 
period of loss, for the maintenance 
of the regular earnings of a com- 
pany. A company suffering a loss 
during a period for which they 
had scheduled a_ shut-down of 
their operations because of poor 
business, or other reasons within 
the jurisdiction of management, 
would be compensated for the 
amount that would be realized un- 
der the shut-down conditions 
rather than that which would be 
realized had no shut-down been 
contemplated. 


4. Companies should make sure 
that use and occupancy insurance 
is written on the basis of up-to- 
date actual estimates of value in 
order to keep abreast of fluctuat- 
ing conditions which can tend to 
change the earning power of the 
company. 

5. Companies which have pol- 
icies that provide for collection of 
claims without time limits should 
increase the amount of insurance 
to cover the use and occupancy 
value of the maximum period the 
eompany could suffer suspended 
operations. 

6. Companies with policies in 
which collection is limited to only 
12 months should extend the 
period for such additional time 
they assume may be required to 
resume normal operation after 
either partial or total loss and 
should increase the amount of 
insurance accordingly. 
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+ HAULING AGENTS! 
XV 


Moving and Storage Companies .... Here’s Your 
Chance to take advantage of increasing profits in Inter- 

‘ state Moving. We need several reliable Booking and 
Hauling Agents to move household goods over an exten- 
sive Non-Radial Territory. 








COMPETITIVE TARIFF LEVELS - CONTRACTUAL 
AGREEMENTS, RATES AND TERMS 
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Edison Centennial 


wireless induction telegraphy between rail- 
way stations and moving trains. First com- 
mercial electric street railroad was opened 
ir Baltimore by F. J. Sprague. Grover 
Cleveland was inaugurated. The Washing- 
ton Monument was dedicated at Washing- 
ton, D. C, Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor was received as a gift from the 
French people. Strikes and labor demon- 
strations spread throughout the country. 


@ 1886—Having become a widower in 
1884, Edison took as his second wife Mina 
‘Miller, daughter of Lewis Miller founder 
of Chautauqua and inventor and manufac- 
turer of agricultural machinery of Akron, 
Ohio. Edison bought a residence at 
Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J., and 
moved his laboratory from Menlo Park 
to West Orange. 


@ 1887—Edison established an extensive 
business in the manufacture and sale of 
phonographs and records, dictating ma- 
chines, shaveable records and shaving ma- 
chines. The Interstate Commerce Act 
set up regulation of interstate railroad 
traffic and established the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Both Bell and Berliner 
invented gramaphones. Paper bottles first 
appeared. 


@ 1891—Edison applied for patent on 
the motion picture camera. By the in- 
vention of this mechanism, with a con- 
tinuous tape-like film, originated by East- 
man, it became possible to take and re- 
produce motion pictures as we have them 
today. This year also marked the cul- 
mination of his experimental work on iron 
ore concentration. Benjamin Harrison was 
president. Strikes and labor disturbances 
were widespread, The International Copy- 
right law was adopted. 


@ 1896—Edison developed the fluoro- 
scope, which he did not patent, choosing 
to leave it in the public domain because 
of its universal need in medicine and 
surgery. He secured a patent on the 
first fluorescent electric lamp. The first 
commercial projection of motion pictures 
was made at Koster & Bial's Music Hall, 
New York by the Edison Vitascope. Wil- 
liam McKinley was elected president. Rural 
free delivery mail was started. Utah was 
admitted to the Union as the 45th state. 


@ 1900—This year marked the beginning 
of a 10-year period of work which resulted 
in the invention of the Edison nickel-iron- 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


alkaline storage battery and its commer- 
cial introduction. It is widely employed 
as a power source for industrial trucks, 
railway car lighting and air conditioning, 
signalling services and many other indus- 
trial applications. President McKinley was 
reelected. The Boxer uprising took place 
in China. Dr. Walter Reed opened his 
campaign to wipe out yellow fever. 


@ 1903—Edison applied for a patent on 
long rotary kilns for cement production, 
and worked on improving his copper oxide 
primary battery. Theodore Roosevelt, who 
had succeeded to the presidency in 1901 
following the assassination of McKinley, 
created a joint department of commerce 
and labor, general staff for the army, in- 
stituted Anti-trust prosecutions and streng- 
thened the ICC. Panama declared its 
independence from Columbia and was 
supported by the U. S., which secured 
sovereignty over the Panama Canal strip. 
The Wright Brothers made their first suc- 
cessful aeronautical flight. 


@ 1907—Edison developed the universal 
electric motor for operating dictating ma- 
chines on alternating or direct current. 
Financial panic in New York caused com- 
mercial depression. The Department of 
Justice prosecuted many cases of land fraud 
and illegal rebating. The U. S. Fleet under 
command of Admiral Evans sailed around 
the world. 


@ 1914—Edison patented his electric 
safety lanterns for miners, and developed 








THIS MONTH'S COVER—THE ATOM 


. « Symbolic of humanity's hopes and 
fears, the atom, though smaller than the 
point of a needle, is large enough to cast 
a shadow over the whole earth, which spins 
inexorably into a new year. To the op- 
timist, atomic science presages utopia; to 
the pessimist, it portends disaster . . 

The cover illustration is a model of the 
uranium atom (U-235) constructed by the 
U. S. Naval Laboratory. The uranium atom 
consists of a nucleus and 92 electrons, 
which whirl around the nucleus in seven 
shells. If the orbits of the model shown 
on the cover were enlarged as many times 
as the electrons have been, the diameter 
of the largest would be 10 miles. The 
model has been on exhibition at the 
M of Sci and Industry, New 
York, where it was photographed for 
DISTRIBUTION AGE by James W. Welgos. 











a process for the manufacture of synthetic 
carbolic acid. He designed a plant and 
within a month was producing a ton a day 
to help overcome the acute shortage caused 
by the First World War in Europe. Wood- 
row Wilson was president. Panama Canal 
was opened. Federal Trade Commission 
was established. Clayton anti-trust bill 
was signed to strengthen the Sherman act 
of 1890. 


@ 1915—Edison established plants for 
the manufacture of fundamental coal ter 
derivatives vital to many industries pre- 
viously dependent on foreign sources. Edi- 
son's work in this field is recognized as 
having paved the way for the development 
of the coal tar chemical industry in the 
U. S. During the First World War Edison 
did a large amount of work connected 
with national defense. British S. S. Lusi- 
fania was sunk by a German submarine 
with a loss of 1195 lives. The Panama 
Pacific Exposition was opened in San 
Francisco. 


@ 1928—Edison was presented with the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Calvin 
Coclidge was president. The first sound 
film was demonstrated in New York. Print 
ing of smaller paper currency was insti- 
tuted. 


@ 1929—Edison re-enacted the making of 
the first practical incandescent lamp, ia 
commemoration of the 50th anniversary of 
that event, in the presence of President 
Hoover, Henry Ford and other notables. 
Stock Exchange panic in October caused 
a decline of security values totalling $50 
billion. Commander Richard £. Byrd with 
Bernt Balchen as pilot flew over the South 
Pole in a tri-motored plane. 


@ 193 1—Edison died Oct. 18 at his home 
in Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J., at 
the age of 84, survived by his wife, four 
sons and two daughters. The country was 
depression. President 
Hoover proposed a one-year moritorium of 
international debts. Great Britain and 
several other nations suspended the gold 
standard. 


in a commercial 


@ 1947—Celebration of the centennial of 
Edison's birth. 


Chonology of events in the life of Edison 
compiled by John Coakley, historian, Edi- 
son Pioneers. General historical data com- 
piled by Charles Downes. 
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Types of Air Cargo Carriers 


EAL air cargo transportation has been 
R with us only a comparatively short time 
but already one can see certain types of 
carriers engaging in this service and others 
likely soon to be a factor in it. The many 
uses of air cargo in marketing and distribu- 
tion naturally will make for a more compli- 
cated classification than we will be likely 
to have for passenger traffic. This group- 
ing now appears to follow these lines: 

(a) Common carriers. (1) The airlines 
certificated by the CAB which solicit and 
accept cargo from all shippers offering it 
under their published rates and charges 
and operating over regular routes generally 
on regular schedules. (2) The non-sched- 
uled or non-certificated carriers which are 
accepting similar traffic but which eventually 
will have to be certificated by the CAB 
fo stay in business in this category. 

(b) Contract carriers. These are not yet 
subject to regulation by the CAB and 
hence are not “certificated.” They accept 
cargo from one or more selected shippers, 
usually in plane-load or other volume lots, 
under special or individual contracts or 
agreements. They operate over irregular 
toutes without definite schedules. 

(c) Private carriers. There are not many 
guch air cargo carriers as yet but already 
certain large producers of goods particu- 
larly susceptible to air transportation are 
considering the possibility of owning their 
own planes in which they can carry their 
own goods whenever and wherever required. 
There also is the possibility of such shippers 
chartering planes from operators on the 
same basis as it has been possible to charter 
vessels for centuries. This would place 
such planes in the category of private rather 
than contract carriers during the period of 
the charter. 


(d) Common and contract carriers. These 
combination carriers operate both as com- 
mon and contract: (1) The airlines are 
certain to conduct operations of this type. 
American Airlines, is already operating a 
contract division along with its common 
carrier activities and other companies may 
soon do so. (2) Many of the non-scheduled 
or non-certificated operators now do this 
very type of operation. 

(e) Private and contract carriers. The 
only reason why we have not seen more 
combined private and contract carriers is 
that private air cargo transportation has 
not yet developed to any great extent. It 
is bound to come about sooner or later. 

The carriers which may operate in more 
than one of the categories listed as (a), 
(b) or (c) either have already done so, 
or will do so, for several reasons: (1) To 
obtain fuller utilization of their planes; (2) 
to balance traffic and eliminate empty 
flights; (3) to prevent planes being on the 
ground awaiting loads for several days at 
a time or longer; (4) to secure additional 
revenue in order to reduce total operating 
expenses. 

It may be likely that a private air cargo 
carrier might have full loads of its own 
products in one direction, but in order to 
obtain return traffic it might offer outside 
shippers low rates for the return trip on 
a contract basis. This would result in 
lower charges for any shipper taking ad- 
vantage of such return rates and might 
also bring about lower plane operating 
costs for the owner which, in turn, might 
result in a reduced sale price for the 
commodities which it manufactured, dealt 
in and transported—John H. Frederick. 





Books and Catalogs 


THE CARGOCAIRE FLLEET, 4-p. brochure, 
listing ship lines equipped with Cargocaire 
system of dehumidification and ventilation, 
also all pertinent data concerning these 
vessels. Cargocaire Engineering Corp., 
Dept. F, 15 Park Row, New York 7. 


CARTELS IN ACTION, research report by 
George W. Stocking and Myron W. Wat- 
fins, presented in case history form giving 
detailed examination of cartel operations 
in eight major fields: sugar, rubber, nitro- 
gen, steel, aluminum, magnesium, electric 
lamps and chemicals, including dyestuffs 
and. explosives. First of two reports. 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42 St., 
New York 18. 


PRODUCTION DECALOG, 40-page book- 
let, outlining the ten essential elements of 
an effective production engineering pro- 
gram. George Fry & Associates, 135 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3. 


FIVE YEARS OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER, 
50-p. booklet, showing growth of synthetic 
tubber industry; identifying various types 
of synthetic rubber. Includes technical 
appendix. Publicity Dept., U. S. Rubber 
Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20. 


OVERLOAD, 8-p. pamphlet, issued as a 
merchandising aid. It is a supplement to 
TRUCK SELLING SIMPLIFIED. It ex- 
plains how to fit. the right truck to the job. 
The Studebaker Corp., South Bend 27, Ind. 
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Coming Events 
Feb. 1-8—New York Aviation Show of 1947, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Feb. 1!-9—Automotive Electric Assn., Chi- 
cago. 
Feb. 10-12—Distributors Institute, Chicago. 


Feb. 13-22—Associated Equipment Distribu- 
tors, Chicago. 


Feb. 16-19—Great Lakes Regional Training 


Conference, Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, French Lick, Ind. 

Feb. 26-28—Industrial Research Institute, 
Chicago. 

Mar. 10-11—National Marketing Confer- 
ence, Domestic Distribution Dept., 


Chamber of C ce of the United 
States, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Mar. 17-20—American Railway Engineer- 
ing Assn., Chicago. 

Mar. 18-20—Packaging Conference & Ex- 
hibition, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Mar. 19-21—Frozen Food Industry Exposi- 
tion and Convention, sponsored by 
National Assn. of Frozen Food Packers, 
San Francisco. 

Mar. 24-26—American Machine Tool Dis- 
tributors’ Assn., Chicago. 

Apr. 29-May !—Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Exposition, spon- 
sored by Industrial Packaging Engi- 
neers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 











“CASE HISTORIES 
IN AIR FREIGHT 


& 





Due to experiences last year of 
fruit and vegetable growers in 
central California who found pre- 
mium prices in distant markets for 
their. fresh produce, this air freight 
business has grown tremendously. 


Fiywug sian Lide 
NATIONAL SKYWAY FREIGHT CORP. 
Municipal Airport, Los Angeles 45 


New York 19. . Chelsea 3-8206 
Chicago 4 . Wabash 2508 
los Angeles 45 . Oregon 8-2281 
San Froncisco 4 . . Sutter 7835 
Seattle8 . . LAnder 6200 
Kansas City . Norclay 4891 





Success for You 


—in Traffic Training! 


Slow, painfully-gotten  experience— 
while the years fly by faster than in- 
creases come—is not the best way to 
win the goal you want in the Traffic 
world! A far better one is thorough, 
scientific, low-cost training in Traffic 
Management—training collaborated in 
by 175 of America’s foremost trans- 
portation authorities, whose success- 
methods come to you in “Problem” 
form that qualifies you for a better 
job afterward. Scores of high paid 
traffic executives are in positions 
earned through LaSalle training. Pos- 
sibly you can do the same. . . if 
you will, Get our free 48-page book- 
let, “Opportunities in Traffic Manage- 
ment.” No obligation. Write for this 
book today. G. I. APPROVED. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 


417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 162-T Chicago 5, I. 


If you have helped others, maybe you can 
help me build to a better job. At any rate, 
I want your free booklet so I may judge 
for myself about the opportunities and 
about your training. 


Address 








Mr. Fletcher: 
(Continued from Page 22) 


the war, has been resumed. More 
of this type of service is expected 
to be put into effect during the 
next few months. 


Freight cars will be improved 
in every way. They will have such 
things as better draft gear, better 
trucks, and better springing and 
shock-absorbing arrangements. 
They will be so designed and built 
that they will be able to do a 
greater amount of transportation 
work and do it better. 

Freight service will also be im- 
proved by the enlarging and 
streamlining of terminals and 
yards; advances in tracks, signals 
and communications, and improve- 
ments in methods and procedures 
designed to expedite and increase 
the accuracy of ‘‘paper work.’’ 

The coming year will see a con- 
tinuance and acceleration of the 
sort of research and technological 
progress which has been respon- 
sible for the truly phenomenal 
gains in efficiency in freight serv- 
ice in recent years. For instance, 
there will be more tests in con- 
nection with railroad refrigerator 
cars, the purpose of which is to 
provide more efficient and depend- 
able transportation of perishables. 

In short, shippers can look for- 
ward to better and better freight 
»service during the months ahead. 


On the financial side, there is 
less certainty as to what 1947 
holds for the railroads. This is 
true because it is difficult to pre- 
dict the amount of freight busi- 
ness which the railroads will be 
called upon to handle and the 
revenues which will be derived 
from that traffic. However, ac- 
cording to the best estimates as 
this is written, freight traffic dur- 
ing the coming year, as measured 
in ton-miles, will be about the 
same as it was in 1946, but will be 
considerably below the peak war 
year. 
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Col. Drake: 
(Continued from Page 23) 


to machine, and the temporary 
storage of items between opera- 
tions, are materials handling fune- 
tions. Manufacturers are coming 
to recognize that the efficiency 
with which these handling fune- 
tions are performed has a direct 
bearing on the efficiency of the 
whole production operation. 

Industry is beginning to recog- 
nize that materials handling 
should be thought of as a continu- 
ous function—from the point of 
origin of raw materials, down pro- 
duction lines, through warehouses, 
and on to ultimate consumers. As 
this point of view grows, unitized 
loads will be more widely used, 
handling will be given greater 
consideration when packages are 
designed, handling methods will 
become more nearly standardized, 
and there will be a greater dispo- 
sition to consolidate all responsi- 
bilities for materials handling op- 
erations in one top-management 
executive. 

Standardization of methods, 
which will make more efficient in- 
ter-plant and inter-company move- 
ment, will be aided by the efforts 
of the Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, to es- 
tablish definite sizes of pallets for 
wholesale grocery warehouses. 

The present trend toward ma- 
terials handling efficiency has been 
made possible very largely by the 
development of better materials 
handling equipment. That equip- 
ment manufacturers will offer im- 
provements in their products dur- 
ing 1947 can be forecast without 
qualification. The development and 
design staffs of the equipment 
firms are working not only on im- 
provements to present machines, 
but on entirely new machines 
which may operate on new prin- 
ciples. 

The pallet pool, an innovation 
of 1946, may well become an es- 


tablished institution during 1947, 
The leasing of pallets from a pool 
should result in a more wide 
spread use of palletized unit loads, 
For materials handling, the year 
1947 will open auspiciously with 
the first National Materials Han- 
dling Exposition in Cleveland Jan, 
14-17. This will be a significant 
recognition of the important place 
the materials handling function 
has in present-day industry. The 
American Warehousemen’s Asso 
ciation, meeting in Cleveland at 
the same time, will devote con- 
siderable attention to materials 
handling. The Exposition and the 
AWA convention may be the first 
of many events in 1947 which will 
be of historic importance for many 
kinds of materials handling. 


Adm. Land: 
(Continued from Page 22) 


say. Percentage limbs are too 
precarious on which to perch in 
such an open field. But this much 
ean be predicted: the volume of 
goods to be moved via air will be 
great. 

Many of our surveys on aif 
freight show an amazing potential. 
In the past the primary obstacle 
has been the comparatively higher 
eost. But with the development 
of cargo equipment, and with 
added experience, that is coming 
down. 

Our belief is that during the 
year common carrier air freight 
service will be extended to points 
on all certificated airlines. Also, 
the scheduled airlines will be fur- 
nishing simplified and streamlined 
service, a single airbill and sim- 
plified tariffs. There is likely to 
be extension of service to and off 
airlines’ points through the me- 
dium of arrangements with sur- 
face carriers. We are ironing out 
details on the most efficient and 
safe methods of handling on the 
ground from the actual procure- 
ment to ultimate delivery. 
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Outlook For 1947 





The ‘‘flying boxcar’’ unques- 
tionably offers the fastest means 
of transportation. We are work- 
ing incessantly to make it most 
economical. In some cases, speed 
itself is the biggest economy fac- 
tor. For example, most perishable 
goods have a brief peak period of 
high value. Air freight can make 
those goods available to more mar- 
kets and more consumers, thereby 
increasing both supply and de- 
mand. 

In conclusion, we desire to see 
some clarification of the present 
confused regulatory status of other 
than certificated carriers, includ- 
ing rules of safety and operation. 
The scheduled airlines are striving 
to develop air freight on a perma- 
nent scale. 


Mr. Weber: 
(Continued from Page 24) 


tainers will result from improved 
design. Such materials as ply- 
wood and paper will be used more 
extensively. Security will be af- 
forded by some type of binding. 

Savings in lumber will be ef- 
fected by better design of crates. 
A stronger framework, for ex- 
ample, and thinner sheathing will 
be utilized. Improved design of 
pallets will make it possible to use 
more inexpensive materials. In 
some cases, expendable pallets will 
be used. 

All of these developments will 
be carried forward faster with the 
standarization of packaging and 
materials handling procedures be- 
tween industry and suppliers, ven- 
dors, and transportation agents. A 
program to this end is sponsored 
by the IPEAA. 

As part of the trend toward 
standardization, there will be 
training programs which will fa- 
miliarize engineers with the latest 
practices and equipment. Im- 
proved package designs and stand- 
ardization of procedures will play 
a large part in such a program. 
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Mr. Rogers: 


(Continued from Page 22) 


unsatisfactory throughout the war. 
Tonnage.—Continuance of heavy 
loadings throughout most of 1947. 


Equipment.—Almost complete 
solution of the new-vehicle prob- 
lem. 

Rates.— Continued _ difficulties 
because of depressed rail rates on 
competitive traffic. 

Integration—Renewal of the 
campaign for integrated transpor- 
tation systems under railroad dom- 
ination. 

Legislation.—A labor law tend- 
ing toward greater equality as to 
rights and responsibilities of em- 
ployer and employe. 

Air Cargo.—aAn increase in 
long-haul movement of freight by 
air, with motor carriers providing 
a feeder system in close coopera- 
tion with the air lines. 

Following the lean war years, 
when many carriers operated in 
the red and a majority barely 
managed to keep their books in 
the black, there was a definite 
trend during 1946 toward an im- 
provement in earnings, partly be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized rate in- 
ereases. Another important factor 
was the reduction in maintenance 
eosts which followed receipt of 
nearly 900,000 new vehicles to re- 
place worn-out equipment. During 
1947, the industry can expect an 
equal number of new trucks, pos- 
sibly more. Thus, by the end of 
the year, many of the old vehicles 
probably will have been retired, 
bringing a further reduction in 
maintenance costs. 

All signs point to a large volume 
of freight throughout most of the 
coming year, as manufacturers try 
to fill war-depleted stocks not only 
in the domestic market but 
throughout the world. 

High on the agenda for 1947 
will be an effort to restore de- 


(Continued on Page 80) 


Mr. Thompson: 
(Continued from Page 23) 


types of transportation is likely 
to be keen during the next year. 
All such services will exert every 
possible effort to hold present traf- 
fic, as well as attract additional 
tonnage. 

Like all other businesses and in- 
dustries, water transportation has 
been and is faced with the con- 
stant threat of increased operat- 
ing expenses. Probably no indus- 
try in our entire economy has ab- 
sorbed greater increased costs than 
have the domestic water carriers 
and operators, and without cor- 
responding increases in rates of 
service. This industry must funce- 
tion on rates that are differential- 
ly lower than corresponding rates 
of other transport services. Thus, 
unless there is an increase in the 
general rate structure, water car- 
rier rates are almost automatically 
frozen at present levels. 

Members of the industry are 
planning many improvements in 
equipment and in services. These 
improvements will permit the in- 
dustry to continue to forge ahead 
and remain an important element 
in the transportation needed to 
serve this nation. While the in- 
creased operating expenses have 
been most disturbing, the industry 
is confident that general condi- 
tions will become stabilized. in 
1947, and that rates for transport 
services will have a closer relation- 
ship to the cost of providing these 
services. 

Reliable and efficient transpor- 
tation, is an absolute essential to 
the distribution system and the 
economy of the nation. It must be 
provided and purchased at rates 
that will permit a continued and 
progressive expansion of the na- 
tional transportation system and 
pay a just and reasonable return 
to the various elements of that 
system. 
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Handling Costs 


(Continued from Page 44) 


He asked whether it would be 
possible for the manufacturer to 
nail a 2 x 2-in. strip on the base 
at each side of the refrigerator 
container, which would simplify 
materially the unloading of re- 
frigerators which are now arriving 
double-decked in box cars. At 
present, the fork truck operator 
and two helpers are required to 
unload one of these cars, and no 
doubt the same help is required 
at the manufacturer’s plant for 
loading the ears. 

If the 2 x 2 strips were added, 
the cost for such an addition 
would be negligible. The units ar- 
riving double-decked in the box 
ear, could be removed by the fork 
truck operator himself, no extra 
pallet would be necessary when 
double-decking in the warehouse, 
and the bottom units also could 
be removed by the fork truck 
operator alone. 

The 2-in. strip is necessary in 
order tc facilitate handling with 
various types and sizes of fork 
trucks. For example, the thick- 
ness of the forks on some of the 
small 2000-lb. fork truck, is only 
about %-in., while on others it 
is a full inch, and on 4000-lb. 
eapacity fork trucks, it will run 
up as high as 1% in. If the man- 
ufacturer of the appliance con- 
siders only the thickness of his 
own forks, which might be only 
3% in., and used a 1 in. strip, this 
would not assist the unloader who 
might have a 4000-Ib. fork truck 
because of heavier weights handled 
in his warehouse ; the thicker forks 
would not enter the space pro- 
vided. 

In a number of public merchan- 
dise warehouses, the plan is to 
standardize on 4000-lb. fork 
trucks. The cost of this extra 2-in. 
runner or strip would be less than 
the cost of the dunnage now used, 
which is a 1-in. board between the 
upper and lower refrigerator 
cases, in order to prevent damage 
to the units in transit from load 
shifting. Quite a lot of lumber 
is used for this purpose. 

Because of the height of the 
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cars, manufacturers would have 
to watch the overall height for 
their large units, and specify a 
certain car height for loading, 
because the overall height would 
be increased by 3-in. The ware- 
housemen prefer the strip method 
on the cases, rather than to use 
pallets within the warehouse, be- 
eause the increase of 6-in. for 
pallet height affects the storage 
capacity of the warehouse due to 
low headroom. Also as the boxes 
vary in size, they do not fit stand- 
ard pallets. 


Use of Dunnage 


At present, the warehouseman 
facilitates his own handling with- 
in the warehouse by using 2 x 4’s, 
laying flat between the cases, but 
this slows up the work of stowing 
and requires a helper for placing 
the 2 x 4 dunnage, and for pick- 
ing up the pieces when breaking 
out the loads. 

Use of the dunnage in the ware- 
house does not permit the ware- 
houseman to save in the unloading 
of the ears, which would be the 
ease if the appliance manufacturer 
furnished the strip on the case at 
the plant. The manufacturer also 
would make a saving by using the 
same method of loading at his 
plant. 

Another example that Mr. 
Tucker gave us was that of a 
stove manufacturer producing 
kitchen ranges for household use. 
These units weigh about 420 Ib. 
each, and fit a pallet nicely, and 
stack well on pallets in the ware- 
house. There is no doubt they 
could be shipped on pallets. How- 
ever, the pallets are expensive. 

At the present, for unloading 
these ranges, it required two 
helpers in the car to load them 
on pallets. From there on, hand- 
ling savings are made. Here again, 
if 2-in. strips were nailed on the 
eases, this additional labor would 
be eliminated at the manufac- 
turers’ plant and at the ware- 
house, and. the cars could be 
triple-decked by using a fork 


truck. The triple-decking could be 
done by the fork truck only, and 
it is estimated that it would re 
quire one-third the man hours, 
for unloading the car, over the 
present system. It would eliminate 
the warehouse handling of the 
heavy stoves to the pallets when 
unloading from the ear, and un- 
loading from the pallets to the 
consignee’s truck when the stoye 
is ready for delivery to the re 
tailer or the ultimate user. 

It would simplify loading of 
delivery truck, as the stoves are 
too heavy to slide off of an or. 
dinary type pallet, and require 
an extra man or two on this oper- 
ation, as well as tying up the fork 
truck. If the 2-in. strips were 
provided on the container, how- 
ever, the ranges could be taken out 
of the warehouse on a fork truck 
and loaded directly to the street 
trucks by means of a hand-oper. 
ated fork truck unit, thereby 
speeding up the operation, and re- 
ducing the cost of handling. 

There is no doubt that the re- 
frigerator and stove cases could 
be easily changed to effect these 
economies and cut the distribution 
cost. The same thing applies in 
connection with the electric manv- 
facturer who ships transformer 
in erates. These transformer's are 
heavy, difficult to handle, do not 
palletize well, but could be handled 
by fork trucks if the container was 
properly designed. The same 
thing is true with washing ma 
chines. 

Needless to say, DIsTRIBUTION 
AGE is vitally interested in this 
type of reaction from warehouse 
men. For this reason, we em- 
phasize that all of the suggestions 
made by Mr. Tucker are practical 
and should be adopted by the 
manufacturers concerned as quick- 
ly as possible so as to reduce their 
own handling costs, at point of 
manufacture and through the 
subsequent handling operations. 

This is called ‘‘unit load ship- 
ping’’ and can be accomplished 
without pallets, at practically no 
additional cost on the part of 
the manufacturer. Now is the time 
to take advantage of these ideas, 
and to develop the methods, so we 
will be ready to supply. ‘‘more 
things for more people’’ at lower 
cost. 
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sick,’’ complained Joe Gar- 
and, foreman of the truck 
dock in the Receiving Section. 

**Look at that trailer! How can 
I get a cost reduction bonus if 
stuff comes in like that?’’ 

As he spoke, Joe pointed to a 
load of corrugated boxes, about 
20 in. on a side. Joe always was 
complaining, but this time he had 
a good reason. The company had 
offered every foreman a bonus. 
This bonus was to be five percent 
of the yearly direct labor reduc- 
tion that a foreman could effect 
at present production levels. Na- 
turally every foreman was after 
one. They had just two months to 
modify their operations and sub- 
mit reports proving a potential 
yearly saving. Now only six weeks 
remained, and Joe had not been 
able to squeeze any savings out of 
his operations. 

I was in charge of materials 
handling methods for the plant, 
so of course I favored the bonus 
plan. I could not share in the cash 


¢ Tai telling ya, it makes me 
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@A tale about pallet shipments, a blond secretary and a 
“hunch” that worked. 


By M. L. LEVY 
Special Feature Writer 


as the foreman would, but for once 
I was getting all kinds of coopera- 
tion. The boys had ceased to con- 
sider me an intruder, and were 
beginning to cooperate splendidly, 
hoping that I could manage to re- 
duce their direct labor by better 
handling methods. 

Joe’s complaint interested me 
more than the others. By saving 
Joe money in his receiving work, 
I knew that I could save the others 
money on subsequent handling 
operations throughout the plant. 
Besides, unlike some of the others, 
Joe always had been very coopera- 
tive in the past, perhaps because a 
receiving man knows that his busi- 
ness is materials handling, where- 
as a production foreman sometimes 
wrongly thinks his is not. 

‘Look, Jack.’’ Joe continued, ‘‘I 





have eight men unloading these 
trucks and putting the packages 
on pallets. Then my two fork 
truck operators take these loads 
and tier ’em right up to the ceiling 
in the Stores Section.’’ 

‘‘And handling them this way,’’ 
I interrupted, ‘‘you’ll need eight 
men ‘till Hell freezes over.’’ 

‘‘Unless you get the vendors to 
ship to me on pallets. Then I 
could save the labor of four men 
with palletized loads on these 
trucks.’’ Joe’s eyes gleamed like 
dollar signs. Mentally he was tak- 
ing five percent of.-the annual 
wages of four men. 

‘‘T’ve been after the vendors 
before. They claim it costs them 
too much to ship on pallets,’’ I 
said. 

‘Stop alibi-ing, Jack. I'll give 
you half of whatever bonus I get, 
if you swing this deal. It’ll be 
worth it in the headaches I'll 
save.”’ 

‘‘Don‘t try to bribe me to do my 
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job,’’ I said. ‘‘I’ll tackle this 
thing again—for free!’’ 

As I left the receiving platform, 
I began to wonder why I had said 
that. Two and one-half percent of 
what I could save....whew, that 
might be an interesting piece of 
change. 

Most of the trucks that came 
into Joe’s dock were from the 
same vendor. I had talked to them 
before about palletizing their 
shipments, and even offered to buy 
their pallets as we received them 
with the load. This would work 
no hardship on us as we bought 
pallets anyway for this incoming 
material. But they had kicked 
about cost. They claimed that it 
took them just as long to load a 
truckload of material on pallets 
as it did to load it directly on the 
floor of the truck. ‘‘Besides,’’ the 
vendor argued, ‘‘there is the ad- 
ditional cost of strapping or glue- 
ing, and a loss of space when pal- 
lets are used.”’ 


Meet Maureen 


If I was going to sell them the 
idea this time, I would have to go 
directly to their plant and show 
them how they could save money 
in production, in their warehouse, 
and in shipping with a fork truck 
—pallet system. 

So I went to the Stupo Mfg. 
Co., the vendor, and marched right 
into the superintendent’s office. 
He was busy, so I waited. Before 
he finally found time to see me, 
his gorgeous blond secretary and 
I had learned each other’s first 
names. Her’s is Maureen . . 

But to get back to business. 
When I walked into Old Man Ban- 
gor’s office, I said: ‘‘My name’s 
Jack Layton, from the Ample 
Mfg. Co., and I can save you 10 
percent on your materials hand- 
ling costs.’’ 

‘*What the hell are you talking 
about,’’? Bangor roared. ‘‘You’ve 
never been in my factory before. 
You’re either trying to sell some- 
thing or else you’re crazy!’’ 

The Old Man was right about 
never having being in his factory 
before. I had always corresponded 
with Stupo’s sales or shipping or- 
ganization on our problems. But 
after seeing a lot of shops, I knew 
I could make that crack, about 
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New Insulator 

A lighter-than-cork rubber for insulating 
refrigerators and freezing units was an- 
nounced recently by United States Rubber 
Co. The material is known as cellular 
rubber. It can be made in a hard or 
soft form. It is said to be more effective 
than cork as an insulator. It will not 
absorb moisture and is resistant to fire, 
rot, acids, oil, vermin and termites, the 
company reported. It is claimed to be 
especially useful for refrigerated trucks, 
where present insulating materials absorb 
hundreds of pounds of moisture, adding to 
the weight of the vehicle. 








saving him 10 percent, and ac- 
tually be conservative, unless his 
shop was an outstanding excep- 
tion, which was unlikely. I could 
tell that by the way they loaded 
the trucks that came to Joe’s dock 
at the Ample Co. 

Maureen was the one that came 
to my rescue. ‘‘Time for your 
pills, Mr. Bangor,’’ she announced 
‘‘And you shouldn’t get excited. 
Why not give Layton a chance? 
Maybe there is something in what 
he says.”’ 

I smiled my thanks, the Old 
Man took his pills and muttered, 
‘*niee girl,’? as Maureen left the 
room. : 

‘‘What’s your  proposition?’’ 
Bangor asked. 

I explained what I was after in 
the way of palletized shipments, 
and that I wanted to be able to 
show Stupo’s sales department 
that palletization would save 
money. 

**Probably would if they say it 
wouldn’t,’’ Bangor grumbled. 
**Come on out in the shop.’’ 


It really was a snap showing 
Old Man Bangor how to eut his 
handling costs. Probably you 
won’t believe it, but this is the 
way that Stupo Mfg. Co. handled 
its product. They took cartons 
from a packaging conveyor; a 
platform truck took them to a 
warehouse, where they were re- 
moved from the truck and stacked 
by hand. Upon receipt of orders, 
cartons were drawn from the ware- 
house, taken to the shipping plat- 
form by hand trucks, and then 
transferred to an ‘‘over-the-road”’ 
truck. 

‘‘That’s stone-age stuff,’’ I told 
Bangor. ‘‘Take your cartons from 
the packaging conveyor and put 
them on pallets. That’s the last 





time you’ll have to handle the cay. 
tons one by one, except fo fill ocey 
sional small orders from you 
warehouse. ”’ 

Things appeared to be going 
good. Old Man Bangor was get. 
ting the idea, and really was in. 
terested, when we were interrupted 
by a distinguished looking grey. 
haired gentleman. Bangor intro 
duced us. I found myself talking 
to none other than J. C. Crafton, 
head of Stupo’s sales organization, 
Crafton was the man with whom 
I had been corresponding in an 
attempt to get Stupo Mfg. Co. to 
ship on pallets, and he had vetoed 
my idea. 

When Crafton found out who 
I was and what I was trying to 
get Bangor to do, he really blew 
up. 


Hard-Headed 


‘*What’s the idea of your going 
around me?’’ he shouted. ‘‘ When 
I said no pallet shipments, I meant 
exactly what I said: no pallet ship- 
ments!’’ Angrily he stalked off, and 
I certainly thought that now Ban- 
gor would show me the door, but 
the old boy surprised me. 

‘‘He’s a hard-headed old re 
actionary,’’ Bangor said. “I 
can’t understand how he came to 
have a sweet kid like Maureen for 
a daughter.’’ 

‘“Well!’’ I exclaimed, an idea 
suddenly popping into my head. 

Bangor and I went back to his 
office. After I left him I stayed 
just long enough to make a date 
with his lovely blond secretary, 
Maureen Crafton. I guess she felt 
sorry for me. Anyway, that night 
Maureen and I had dinner to 


gether. The conversation started 
off in the usual manner. We 
talked about our jobs, how 


we liked them and what we 
did. She was intelligent as well as 
pretty. She told me how some of 
the paper work and dispatching 
routines at Stupo Mfg. Co. had 
seemed inefficient to her, and how 
she had suggested improvements 
which were adopted and which 
had saved the company time and 
money. 

“I enjoy figuring out a better 
way to do things,’’ she said. ‘‘Dad 
says I look for the easy way be 
cause I’m lazy.’’ She laughed 
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fightly and continued. ‘‘I wish I 
kmew more about the factory, 
warehousing, and shipping end of 
the business. I’ll bet there’s more 
room for improvement there than 
in office methods.’’ 

‘*There’s plenty of room for im- 
provement,’’ I agreed. ‘‘That’s 
why I have a job. . . By the way, 
is your Dad like you? I mean, is 
he interested in the actual opera- 
tional aspects of the factory ?’’ 

**Dad is a typical sales manager. 
He doesn’t get right into factory 
problems. He just stands on the 
sidelines and screams for lower 
costs and faster delivery.’’ 

“‘That’s interesting,’’ I said, 
“because I’ve been trying to get 
Stupo to adopt a scheme which 
would reduce its handling costs 
and decrease loading time, and, 
frankly, it’s your Dad who is pre- 
yenting the acceptance of my 
plan.’’ 

“Dad is a little hasty and im- 
patient at times. But tell me, why 
do you want to help the Stupo 
Co.? You work for the Ample 
IS as 

“T admit my motive is selfish. 
You see, the same methods that 
would save Stupo time and money, 
would save Ample time and money 
in our subsequent handling and 
warehousing activities; and that’s 
how I get my raises, by saving 
Ample money . . . Reasonable?’’ 
She nodded. 

I followed up quickly, explain- 
ing the whole proposition to Mau- 
teen. She grasped the concept of 
unit loads, pallets, and fork trucks 
very quickly, more quickly than 
many shop men I’ve worked with. 

When I had finished she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why your plan would 
accomplish just what Dad wants 
our factory to do, reduce costs and 
speed up deliveries.’’ 

“‘That’s right,’’ I said. 

“Jack, as I said before, Dad’s 
a little hasty and impatient at 
times. But if this plan of yours 
were presented to him in the right 
way, I know he’d approve it.’’ 

**But he won’t,’’ I replied. 

**Yes, I know,’’ she said, ‘‘he 
won’t see you. But he’ll see me. 
I want Stupo to save money, and 
maybe Dad wouldn’t be so grouchy 
around the house if the cost-de- 
livery picture improved.’’ She 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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SAFER - FASTER - BETTER 


WAY TO OPEN BALKY BOX CAR DOORS 


MONARCH ONE MAN 
CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding, balky box 
car door with the Monarch Car Door Opener. 
Get greater safety . . . speed loading and un- 
loading schedules . . . order an ample supply 
to fill your needs today! 





*No strained muscles. No slips or falls. No 
broken arms, legs or mashed fingers. No fatali- 
ties. No time wasted. No "gangs" needed. No 
time loss. 


MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 














Write For Free De- 
Only $22.50 Each scriptive Literature 
F. O. B. Bowerston Dept. DA-1 
BOWERSTON 
OHIO 























PORTABLE 
CARGO CONVEYOR 


Heavy duty, anti-friction bearing equipped machines 
with 30” width belts—in 20, 25, 30, or 35 ft. lengths. 
Ample head and side clearance for large packages. 
Gasoline or electric motor drive. 


Catalog and prices on request 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., Canal Place & E. 144 St., New York 51, N.Y 
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Mr. Rogers: 
(Continued from Page 75) 


pressed railroad rates on competi- 
tive traffic to a reasonable level. 
Rate increases authorized during 
1946 did nothing to correct the 
situation that began in the middle 
1930s, when the railroads cut their 
rates on commodities over which 
they competed with motor carriers 
and trusted to higher rates on non- 
competitive traffic to offset their 
losses. 

Also on the gloomy side, the 
trucking industry almost certainly 
will face a battle over the effort to 
combine all modes of transporta- 
tion into a few large systems, rail- 
road dominated, of course. The 
end result, I believe, would be 
monopoly. For that reason, all 
transportation agencies except the 
railroads “are vigorously opposed 
to the plan, and to any proposals 
for Congressional action which 
would make it possible. 


Convening of the new Congress 
should bring legislation designed 
to give equal rights and responsi- 
bilities to employer and employe 
alike. We can also look for con- 
tinued growth of labor unions, but 
I am sure the trend will be toward 
a more democratic organization 
within the unions, with far less 
domination.- by. radical leaders 
than in the past. 

Motor carriers are looking for- 
ward to the movement of freight 
by air as a new source of business, 
rather than as a _ competitive 
threat, and leaders both of the 
trucking and air cargo industries 
are cooperating wholeheartedly to 
work out plans under which they 
ean offer superior services. Plans 
eall for the airline to establish 
joint rates with independent motor 
earriers for pick-up and delivery 
service between urban centers and 
outlying air fields. In many cases, 
such arrangements already are in 
effect, and more are expected to 
follow diseussions throughout the 
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Mr. Roth: 
(Continwed from Page 23) 


world’s trade routes, we have an 
opportunity which may not reeur 
for decades. 

In spite of this favorable back- 
ground, American shipowners are 
viewing the future conservatively. 
In faet, their applications to pur- 
chase vessels now owned by the 
government, together with their 
new construction programs, add 
up to a privately owned fleet that 
is not substantially greater than 
our prewar fleet. 

American owners do not take 
this conservative position because 
they doubt the future of the 
United States’ position in world 
trade. They are conservative be- 
cause they have witnessed an ac- 
eumulation of forces which, in the 
long run, will jeopardize their 
chances of maintaining their own 
organizations as going concerns. 
While our ships were away on 
wartime operation they lost their 
position in the domestic transpor- 
tation industry. The series of dis- 
astrous maritime strikes in recent 
months has seriously undermined 
confidence in the stability of the 
American merchant marine as a 
whole. Simultaneously, our wage 





costs have climbed to a point 


where they are almost exactly 
three times the level of our Old 
World competitors. Subsidies can 
offset these wide cost differentials 
on certain foreign routes but, un- 
der present law, a large part of 
our merchant fleet must operate 
without benefit of subsidy. 

American producers and dis- 
tributors can make a major con- 
tribution to the shipping indus- 
try’s fight for a strong merchant 
marine. If this time they should 
support the American shipping 
industry, many of the basic ob- 
stacles can be overcome. 

Such support would be enlight- 
ened self-interest on the part of 
American industry. No nation in 
history has grown great in world 
trade without a strong merchant 
marine. We need only observe the 
critical role played by the British 
merchant marine in British world 
trade organization. 

Ships are natural missionaries 
for a nation’s products. They re- 
quire two-way cargoes and it is 
greatly to the interest of the 
American shipping industry to 
promote exports and imports by 
every means within its power. Fur- 
thermore, the existence of an ade- 
quate merchant marine is a guar- 
antee of fast, dependable service 
on American trade routes. Foreign 
merchant marines are instruments 
of foreign national policy which 
may or may not be consistent with 
our own interests in peace and 
war. 











Demurrage on Strike Bound Freight 


ONSIDERABLE concern has been ex- 

pressed by receivers of freight re- 
garding the application of demurrage 
charges on freight cars which were de- 
layed in the unloading process beyond 
free time because of the advent of a 
strike. 

Failure to unload and application of 
demurrage when the receiver's own em- 
ployes were on strike appear rather clear 
in tariff provisions; but in the case of in- 
ability to unload because of a strike of 
employes of .other principals involved is 
not quite so clear. 

Wallace Green, general chairman, South- 
west Shippers Advisory Board has the fol- 
lowing to say in this connection: 

“Due to the large number of strikes 
during recent weeks, your~ attention is 
called to Section G-!, Item 535, AAR 
Tariff 4-Y. providing that the demurrage 


charge shall be only 1.20 per day on cars 
which the consignor or consignee is un- 
able to load or unload because of a strike 
of ITS OWN EMPLOYES. According to in- 
formation furnished me, the cap words are 
a direct limitation of this provision but an 
informal opinion by the United States 
Maritime Division of Regulation holds that 
it would appear that a consignee would not 
be liable for demurrage on cars which 
carriers, by reason of a strike, fail to place 
in a position to unload, Furthermore, there 
have been some cases in Texas recently 
where railroad switch crews have refused 
to place cars because such action would 
require them to cross a picket line. The 
delivering carrier then served constructive 
placement. notices. Bills for demurrage 
under those conditions should be carota 
scrutinized.” (Southwest Warehouse and 
Transfermen's Assn. Bulletin.) 
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Last Names... 
(Continued frow Page 79) 


Jooked down at her plate and toyed 
with a knife. ‘‘Besides, I’d like 
to help too. I’ll talk to Dad. 

Maureen talked to J. C. Ona 
follow-up trip a short time later, 
J. C. Crafton not only agreed to 
gee me, but was very cordial and 
receptive to my plan. Of course, 
it took detailed planning and close 
cooperation between our com- 
panies, but now we receive our 
Stupo material on pallets! 


All There Is 


That is about all there is to this 
story, except for the envelope that 
| received today, which reminded 
me of all of this in the first place. 
A special messenger brought the 
envelope to my office. In it I 
feund $250 and a note with no sig- 
nature. 

The note said: ‘‘Buy yourself a 
good cigar.’’ 

I don’t think I will, though. 
My plan is to use it as a down pay- 
ment on a ring. Maureen and I 
have been seeing a lot of each other 
lately. 


More Profits . . . 
(Continued from Page 70) 


by primary expense accounts alone, 
it is by no means as complicated 
as many objectors state. With prop- 
er cross-classifications by prim- 
ary expense accounts identified 
with functional group accounts, 
only a few expense vouchers need 
split distribution to more than one 
expense account. Payroll (classi- 
fied by identified and coded func- 
tional jobs), Rent (distributed ac- 
cording to space occupied by the 
different functional activities and 
personnel), Depreciation and Re- 
pairs (on equipment of differing 
functions); and certain generally 
used types of services and supplies 
are the principal primary expense 
accounts requiring such currently 
split distribution. 


Continued next month 
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Write Tedey fer 
FREE Catalogs of 
Telptul Intormation 
and Pictures! 


For faster, easier and lower cost handling of all 
kinds of loads in and out of warehouses .. . 
loading platforms . . . stockrooms, etc.—use 
P&H Electric Hoists. Here is touch-of-a-button 
lifting, carrying and placing — exactly where 
wanted—without rehandling. Electricity does the 
work. 





ONE MAN HANDLES LOADS UP TO 15 TONS 
Whether you move loads of 250 pounds or 15 tons—you can make 
it @ one-man job with a P&H Electric Hoist. There ore sizes end 
types for all requirements up to 15 tons—for all types of monorail 
systems. 


General Offices: 4621 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
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Pipe Lines .. . 


(Continued from Page 54) 


coast each day, far exceeded the 
eapacity of any existing line. The 
Big Inch was designed to deliver 
300,000 bbl. of erude oil each day, 
and the Little Inch 225,000 bbl. of 
gasoline. In peace time, when 
tankers are in service to the east 
coast, and when eastern and north- 
ern refineries are producing for 
domestic, rather than military use, 
the ‘‘dumping’’ of such quanti- 
ties in the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, would seriously af- 
fect the continued production of 
erude oil and the refining and 
marketing of petroleum products 
in those states. The lines have 
been a ‘‘white elephant’’ since 
the fighting stopped. The govern- 
ment is finding their disposition 
to be a ‘‘hot’’ problem. The war 
Assets Administration ‘‘has passed 
the buck’’ to Congress, and as this 
is being written, hearings are in 
progress to determine the use to 
which these lines should be put. 
The recent coal strike again 
brought these lines into public 
attention. 

The war supplied publicity to 
other pipe lines. Thousands of 
men in Europe were employed in 
laying lines on the ground, fol- 
lowing fast behind tanks and in- 
fantry. When lines were broken 
by bombs, or shell fire, pipe was 
quickly laid around the breaks, 
and pumping was continued with 
scarcely any interruption in the 
flow. At Remagen Crossing in 
Germany, pipe, tanks, and other 
equipment were assembled and a 
six-inch line was laid from a tank 
erected on the west bank, across 
the Rhine River on pontoons, to a 
spot about five miles beyond the 
crossing on the east bank to a high- 
way where a 5,000-bbl. tank was 
erected, with facilities for loading 
tank trucks. All this was done 
within 60 hours from the order to 
assemble equipment and construct 
the line. 

Aviators and operators of tanks, 
trucks and jeeps had occasion to 
learn of the reliability of pipe 
lines in the maintenance of stocks 
of gasoline. The United States 
Army in 10 months laid about 
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3,500 miles of 6 and 4-in. line and 
transported approximately 45 mil- 
lion barrels of gasoline! It was 
a type of transportation new to 
the army. Pipe liners from pri- 
vate industry proved to the War 








Freight Description 


A concerted drive to end mis-description 
of freight shipments, a major wartime prob- 
lem that still is giving some shippers a 
competitive advantage and causing heavy 
revenue losses to the carriers, was an- 
nounced by the national classification 
board of the American Trucking Assns. 
Working in cooperation with weigh- 
ing and inspection bureaus throughout 
the country, the group will seek to cut 
the frequency with which shippers, includ- 
ing the federal government describe com- 
modities improperly. 








Department that pipe could be 
laid and tanks built rapidly at 
convenient locations along the 
lines and at termini into which 
gasoline could be made to flow in 
volume far in excess of amounts 
possible by any other means of 
transportation. So successful was 
the performance in Europe and 
on the Pacific Islands, that pipe- 
line transportation will be an im- 
portant department of future 
armies. 

The pipe liners who went from 
industry to Europe applied les- 
sons learned at home. Pipe lines 
were pioneered in the United 
States and here they have made 
their greatest technical progress. 
Roughly, there are about 140,000 
miles of pipe lines transporting 


petroleum and _ approximately 
225,000 miles transporting natural 
gas 


The mileage is growing rapidly. 
Many miles of new lines or ex- 
tensions of old lines are being 
built. In 1946, approximately 
12,000 miles of lines for trans- 
porting petroleum products, gaso- 
line, kerosene and fuel oil, were 
added to the nation’s system. 

In the transportation of pe- 
troleum the railroads may lose 
the long hauls, and become, with 
the tank truck, servants for short 
hauls from pipe-line stations. A 





student of transportation recently 
remarked that within 10 year 
pipe lines will be the principal 
method of overland transportation 
of petroleum products; that in the 
economy of the petroleum indus- 
try the rates and costs of such 
transportation will be basic, and 
that the rates of railroads for 
long hauls will either be ‘‘ paper” 
rates or nonexistent. Consider- 
ing the extent of this country as 
a whole, and the uneveness of 
its population and of consumption 
of products, this may be an over 
optimistic prophecy, but cer- 
tainly in parts of the country, the 
prophecy is a reality already and 
may soon be so in other areas. 

Pipe line transportation has 
obvious advantages. They are 
veins and arteries as well as stor- 
age tanks of great length, though 
they may be of small diameter, 
A refinery shipping by pipe line 
requires less storage than a re 
finery shipping by rail. 

The cost per mile of line is 
much less than that of a railroad. 
The pipe is laid from two to four 
feet under ground. The lines are 
laid reasonably straight, follow- 
ing the surface of the earth up 
hill and down. Few expensive 
grades are required. The crossing 
of streams is simple and inex- 
pensive, compared with the build- 
ing of bridges. No terminal sites 
in cities are needed. On the con- 
trary, country locations outside 
of cities are preferred. Such lo- 
cations permit storage tanks to be 
built farther apart and the danger 
from fire or explosion to other 
tanks and to adjacent properties, 
is negligible. Then, too, tank 
trucks may get into and out of 
the plant without traversing con- 
gested city streets. Safety and 
economy are served by such lo- 
cations. 

The diameters of the pipe of 
most of the lines in this country 
are 6 and 8-in. of inside diameter; 
there are some of 4 in. The Big 
and Little Inch Lines—30 and 20 
in., respectively, in diameter, may 
never again be duplicated, because 
the quantities necessary to oper- 
ate them to capacity and steadily 
are greater than industry may 
supply or normal demands absorb. 

The capacity of a pipe is meas- 
ured by the inside diameter, and 
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an inch or two added multiplies 
capacity. Two inches added to 
the inside diameter of a 6-in. pipe 
nearly doubles capacity. A 12- 
in. pipe has approximately six 
times the capacity of 6-in. line. 
A 24-in. line has about 30 times 
the capacity of a 6-in. line. In- 
yestment, maintenance and ex- 
pense of operation are not in- 
ereased in proportion and the costs 
of operation per unit of the com- 
modity transported, are reduced 
by employing the largest pipe 








New Snow Plows 
The Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford, Conn., 


manufacturer of engine silencers for marine 
and industrial use, has developed a line 
of snow removal implements, including 
snow plows designed to be clamped to the 
bumpers of trucks or passenger vehicles, 

a hand snow plow equipped with 
special wheels, which is said to operate 
with the ease of a lawn mower. 
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which will receive the quantities 
which may be anticipated or re- 
quired for continuous transporta- 
tion. 

Pipe lines have solved difficult 
problems and technological prog- 
ress has been rapid in recent years. 
We do not expect the stream of 
progress to be dammed. Rather, 
it may be anticipated that pipe 
line transportation will reach so 
high a level that progress will be 
diverted in part, to the carrying 
of other commodities. Certainly 
there are streams of commodities 
which move or may move in one 
direction, and in volume sufficient 
to fill lines of pipe of a size em- 
ployed in the petroleum and gas 
transportation. They lie hidden 
and awaiting exploitation by the 
pipe line. Some day, and perhaps 
soon, a beginning will be made in 
the transportation by pipe lines 
of other commodities. 








FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Gas Driven—2,000 Ib. Capacity 
108 in. Lift 


WILL RENT OR SELL 


Box No. 1 717 c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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7 SPEEDWAYS 


Cut Handling 
Costs! 






On loading platforms... 
on production lines ... in ware- 
houses .. . . SPEEDWAYS is the 
shortest, fastest and cheapest distance 
between two points. Lightweight SPEEDWAYS 
is multi-purpose . . . easy to install ... simple to 
operate. Section interlock—no tools needed to install. 


SOLVE YOUR MATERIAL HANDLING 
PROBLEMS WITH SPEEDWAYS 
COVEYORS 


SPEEDWAYS standard model—15” wide overall 
with 10 wheels per foot—can handle 90% of all 
cases, cartons, boxes, packages, etc. Write for 
FREE 2 color, illustrated folder. 
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KEEP 'EM ROLLING WITH 


PEEDWAYS? Fh 


CONVEYORS, INC. 


Represented by 
Experienced Material 
Handling Equipment 
Engineers in 
Principal Cities. 
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QUICK 
and 
EFFICIENT 


Whether or not you re- 
quire heavy and expen- 
sive power trucks for 
major moving opera- 
tions, you need RED 
GIANT hand liftrucks 
every day. For loading 
and unloading jobs, 
for horizontal moving 
in crowded quarters or 
on light floors these sturdy, dependable 
machines are indispensable. Some plants 
have dozens in use. All of them save 


time, labor and money. 
Co. 












RED GIANTS are made single, double and multiple 


stroke hydraulic, with capacities up to 15,000 lbs. 
Timken bearings on all models. 


REVOLVATOR 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


27 Standard Models, electric 
or combination, revolvable or 
non-revolvable base. hinged 
or —_ tp, platforms 
for types material. 


SEND FOR BULLETINS 


REVOLVATOR 





DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


SINCE 1904 


8753 TONNELE AVENUE NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 








An Opportunity ... 


(Continued from Page 35) 


by those who anticipated an in- 
erease included the following: 
**Decontrol will result in greater 
production.’’ ‘‘New concerns are 
seeking new markets.’’ ‘‘Local 
business products are taking over 
space vacated by the government.’’ 

A few warehousemen reported 
an improvement in labor and 
equipment supplies in their parts 
of the country. ‘‘New trucking 
equipment will expand our ser- 
vices,’’ wrote a Rhode Island 
operator, ‘‘and our sales promotion 
program will educate traffic men 
to use them.’’ ‘‘This area is de- 
veloping new industries,’’ said a 
warehouseman from the Pacific 
Northwest, ‘‘and our city is grow- 
ing.’’ 

The operators who expect a drop 
in volume complained of the loss 
of government business and pre- 
dicted that manufacturers, unable 


to accumulate enough merchandise 
to store, would ship direct to out- 
lets. A Minnesota warehouseman 
thought that manufacturers would 
reduce inventories, since they ex- 
pect consumer resistance to pro- 
duce a price drop. . 

However, the optimistic reply 
was the much more prominent. 
Of the 27 percent who expect their 
business to stay on a par with 
1946, many warehousemen indi- 
eated that their only reason for not 
joining the majority who foresee 
an increase is the fact that their 
available space already is complete- 
ly oceupied. As a North Carolina 
operator put it, ‘‘We are running 
98 percent full and do not expect 
to have additional space available 
this year.’’ 

How to handle more business in 
the same amount of space is a 
problem from coast to coast. How- 








All-Purpose Reefer 





This experimental all-purpose railroad refrigerator car designed to provide more effi- 


cient and 


ependable transportation of perishables will be exhibited in a number of the 


larger cities in the east, south and central west, according to O, O. Mills, manager, Fruit 
Growers Express Co., Washington, D. C. Several features of the new car were designed 
expressly for the convenience and economy of shippers and receivers of perishable goods. 
For ease in trucking when loading or unloading the car, the top of the door thresholds 


are flush with the top of 


the floor racks. Another added convenience is built-in electric 


lights with double prismatic lenses of the bowl type: These lights are set flush in the 


car ceiling and are wired for outside connections with ordinary plug-in sockets. 


In ad- 


dition, the car has part stage icing devices which permit the use of less than a full 


bunker capacity of ite when this is desired. 
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ever, it is a problem which mogt 
warehousemen expect to solve, for 
75 percent of the survey replies 
indicate that warehouse companies 
will operate either in the same or 
in less space this year. Realizing 
the difficulty involved in increas. 
ing their square footage, the ma 
jority of the warehousemen plan 
to inerease use. of ecubie footage 
through the use of materials han. 
dling equipment. 

One fourth of the respondents 
do, however, expect to have more 
space available during the coming 
year. Some of these warehousemen 
reported that they had succeeded 
in leasing or building new faeili- 
ties; others plan to build, while 
still others anticipate that further 
heavy withdrawals of government 
materials will leave space avail- 
able for consumer goods. Increased 
use of poolears was foreseen, with 
a corresponding increase of avail- 
able warehouse storage space. 


Of the warehousemen planning 
to lease or build space, one Cali- 
fornia operator expects to have an 
extra 600,000 cu. ft. completed 
this month. Two reported that new 
buildings have been constructed, 
and another reported that he was 
able to lease 20 percent additional 
space. 


One Oregon and one Florida 
operator complained that plans to 
build were being held up by CPA 
denials. Others have definite plans 
ranging from the addition of one 
story to the development of six 
acres of waterfront property. But 
most plans are tentative and are 
qualified by such statements as ‘‘if 
cost is not excessive,’’ or ‘‘when 
materials are available,’’ or ‘‘only 
if the old building is sold.’’ 


More than half of the warehouse 
men responding expect to do busi 
ness in the same amount of space 
as last year. In only a few case 
is this a matter of choice. One 
cautious firm, however, is not ex 
panding because it considers its 
space adequate for normal needs 
‘‘after this boom.’’ Another says 
‘‘our management appears to have 
its hands full with the present vol 
ume of business.’’ The greater ma- 
jority, however, will not increas 
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capacity because it cannot profit- 
ably lease or build more. 

“No building until costs de- 
eline,’’ was the determined chorus 
of 65 percent of the respondents. 
“Not until the situation is more 
normal,’’ ‘‘not until ’48 or ’49”’ 
said others. ‘‘ We will not expand 
unless buildings formerly used by 
the government for war needs can 
be had at a proper figure,’’ wrote 
a Pennsylvania operator. That the 
addition of buildings at today’s 
costs is hazardous was the majority 
opinion. 

It is expected generally that 
quicker turnover of commercial 
goods will provide some additional 
space, but most of the warehouse- 
men agreed that the safest and 
surest way to enlarge facilities 
under present conditions is to in- 
erease the use of cubie space. Re- 
warehousing, eliminating. space- 
wasting partitions, and adding 
enough lifting equipment to use 
100 percent of high areas were 
suggested. 

The survey indicated wide accep- 
tance of materials handling equip- 
ment among warehouse operators. 
Sixty-two percent indicated that 
they planned to increase their use 
of it, and 32 percent were satisfied 
with their present equipment. More 
than 80 percent of those planning 
an increase listed power lifts 
among the equipment they in- 
tended to purchase, indicating that 
increased utilization of high space 
is scheduled for 1947. 


Fork trucks are on the purchase 
list of 40 percent of the respondent. 
Portable electric elevators of vari- 
ous types were mentioned by 
many warehousemen. Greater use 
of fork trucks and pallets was 
shown to be influencing the design 
of new warehouses. One-story 
buildings with high ceilings are 
the order of the day among 
builders. 

Other equipment in demand this 
year includes conveyors—roller, 
belt and gravity. Hand operated 
jack-lifts and hand trucks were 
listed by fewer warehousemen. 


The trend towards more me- 
ehanized equipment indicates a de- 
Sire to save space and time, and 
to cut costs by increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labor. There will be, 
the warehousemen feel, a demand 
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for speedier service to implement 
the quick turnover of commercial 
goods. 

‘‘Every transaction is a prob- 
lem,’’ one operator wrote in dis- 
eussing some of the difficulties to 
which warehousemen must find a 
solution. Most warehousemen in 
all sections of the country foresaw 
problems in four major categories: 
inflation, shortages, labor unrest 
and the difficulty of obtaining fair 
profits. 

A shortage of railway cars is 
felt generally and some operators 
have insufficient trucking equip- 
ment to meet the demand for faster 
handling of freight. It is hard to 
obtain dock facilities for unloading 
ships, operators in water front 
cities report. Other difficulties less 
frequently mentioned were in- 
creased detail as private commerce 
replaces government business, more 
damage claims, possibly higher 
taxes. 


The 1947 forecast promises more 
opportunities than difficulties, say 
the participating AWA members. 
One of the major opportunities is 
the chance to educate new war- 
born industries in the use of public 
merchandise warehouse services. 

One service that can be especially 
helpful to small manufacturers, the 
warehousemen indicated, is the use 
of warehouse receipts as collateral. 
Fifty-one percent of the respon- 
dents said they expect an increase 
in this use of warehouse receipts 
in 1947, 

Another opportunity, of course, 
with the removal of OPA restric- 
tions, is that of adjusting rates to 
coincide with rising labor and ma- 
terial costs. Although OPA re- 
strictions were still in force at the 
time of the survey, many of the 
operators anticipated their removal 
and warned that this opportunity 
earries with it the obligation of 
keeping rates low enough so that 





large concerns will not be inclined 
to operate their own facilities. Ip 
rehabilitating the rate structure, it 
was suggested that miscellaneous 
charges be established to cover the 
many miscellaneous services per. 
formed. 

The warehousemen feel that this 
year should provide the oppor. 
tunity to recapture business lost 
because of war crowding and ma- 
terials shortages, to recover im- 
port trade, to restore recently de- 
veloped products, and to lease 
space to new concerns which might 
not otherwise be able to operate, 

The change from operation by 
government directive to operation 
by private initiative, the ware 
housemen all seemed to feel, pre 
sents the industry with a challenge 
and an opportunity. The challenge; 
To prove its importance in the 
overall field of distribution. The 
opportunity: To give good service 
at a fair price. 





Frederick: Air Transportation 


COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION, 
Revised Edifion. By John H. Frederick, 
Professor of Transportation, College of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, University 
of Maryland. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 791 p. $5.50. 


This volume is a complete re- 


vision of Dr. Frederick’s widely 
known book originally published 
in Jan., 1942. Since that time air 
transportation has come into :ts 
own, and aeronautical progress has 
taken place at such an unprece- 
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This 28 ft. Trailmobile smooth panel van was purchased recently to transport 
musical instruments and equipment for the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on its winter 
tours, Tractor and trailer are equipped with the latest safety features including rear 


wheel sanders, and vacuum an 


d air brakes. On the left under-side of the trailer is a 


rack to carry loading skids. These hook onto the rear of the trailer and form a runway 
to the loading platform, thus minimizing the difficulty of handling expensive instruments. 
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dented rate that, in the opinion of 
many authorities we now find our- 
selves probably 50 years farther 
ahead in air transport techniques, 
in aeronautical knowledge, in the 
development of flying equipment 
and devices which can be adapted 
to commercial use; and in public 
acceptance of air transportation, 
than we would have been if the 
recent war had not taken place. 
Dr. Frederick’s present volume 
is more than a ‘‘revision.’’ It is 
a new book with the earlier edi- 
tion almost entirely rewritten. It 
presents a picture of the develop- 
ment of commercial air transpor- 
tation, the growth and extent of 
regulation in this country, and the 
problems, services and operating 
methods of the airlines and other 
agencies of transportation. Pol- 
icies and regulations in this rapid- 
ly growing industry have now be- 
come sufficiently solidified so that 
they may be examined and ex- 
plained as they are in this volume, 
and certain predictions made 4s 
to probable future developments. 
The book is likely to be of value 
to shippers and travelers by air, 
and to men and women in the air 
transportation industry. 
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Circular Warehouse 


(Continued from Page 37) 


of merchandise handled. 2. Rate 
of turnover of stock. 3. How mer- 
chandise is received. 4. Number of 
warehousing operations to be per- 
formed. 5. Type of orders hand- 
led. Wholesale or retail. 6. How 
merchandise is shipped. 

Items 1, 2, and 4 affect the size 
of the warehouse directly. Items 3, 
5 and 6 affect the size of receiving 
and shipping areas. Light, bulky, 
irregular merchandise increases 
the area. Heavy, compact, regular 
merchandise decreases the area. 
Slow turnover of stock increases 
area. Quick turnover decreases 
area. If merchandise is received 
and shipped by car, small receiving 
and shipping areas can be used. 
If merchandise is received and 
shipped by truck, larger receiving 
and shipping areas result. If sev- 
eral operations are to be performed 
between receiving and shipping, 
additional work space must be pro- 
vided. If merchandise is merely 
stored, a minimum of space is re- 
quired. If bulk orders are the only 
kind received, transportation is 
not a great problem. If merchan- 
dise is sold by individual items 
and the stock covers a consider- 
able field of types and kinds, trans- 
portation becomes the factor 
around which the design must be 
built. 

This was the governing factor 
which lead to the design of the 
tireular warehouse with a circu- 
lar assembly floor and loading 
dock. The savings in distance 
travelled in the circular ware- 
house are startling. Savings in 
miles per day on loading dock, 
comparing conventional rectan- 
gular warehouse with circular 
warehouse of same area, are: for 
500,000 sq. ft. warehouse, 68 miles 
per day; for 1,000,000 sq. ft. ware- 
house, 408 miles per day. In per- 
centages, these figures represent 
Savings of 50 percent for the 
500,000 sq. ft. warehouse and of 
15 percent for the 1,000,000 sq. ft. 
warehouse in one operation. 

Because of the infinite varia- 
tions in the requirement for ware- 
houses, it is impossible to give 
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unit costs covering the handling 
of merchandise. The same fact is 
true regarding the number of em- 
ployes required. The number de- 
pends on the warehouse design and 
the type of equipment installed, 
ete. Cost is effected by a variety 
of items. 


While the idea of the circular 
warehouse was developed to fit the 
need of a customer for a parti- 
cular type of warehouse, there are 
possibilities in its application to 
other problems. It is entirely pos- 
sible to use this design for light 
manufacturing where final assem- 
bly of the product can be done on 
a conveyor assembly line. Parts 
ean be manufactured and sub-as- 
semblies can be made in the various 
segments. These parts will flow to 
the moving circular final assembly 
floor which would pass through 
all departments. Completed units 
would be removed from the mov- 
ing floor to the central shipping 
floor for crating, storage and ship- 
ping. 

Many other similar applications 
may be found for the circular 
warehouse. This idea has merit 
where transportation and distribu- 
tion within the warehouse are pre- 
deminant factors. Discretion should 
be used in suggesting the circular 
warehouse design as the idea] solu- 
tion of all warehouse problems. 
Where it is properly applied, it 
will be more economical than any 
other possible design. This design 
should not be considered the final 
thought on warehouse design. 
Other good ideas may be developed 
if the client’s needs are fully 
known. 


Thinking of a warehouse as a 
highly complicated tool is some- 
thing new in industry. Usually 
the building is designed with very 
little thought for the problems in- 
volved and the equipment is laid 
out by manufacturers who are apt 
to be prejudiced. The results have 
been uniformly unsatisfactory. A 
new approach is needed for maxi- 
mum efficiency and economy of 
operations. 
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Reorganization... 


(Continued from Page 56) 


bers on each committee instead of 
the present 21 to 43 members per 
committee. Obviously this is a 
yardstick rather than an arbitrary 
committee pattern. The character 
of this work-force, which really 
makes your legislation, is patently 
important to business. people. 
There probably never has been a 
time when it was more important 
for the man who is responsible 
for decisions in business to under- 
stand how they do it in Congress, 
as well as what they do. 

This Congress, both Senate and 
House, is likely to be guided by 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 
Taft, to all intents and purposes, 
has become the boss of the Repub- 
licean Party. He has intellectual 
vigor and honesty. He is brusque 
and impatient and not likeable. 
But he is respected. Taft will head 
the Steering Committee in the 
Senate, and apparently intends to 


take over the chairmanship of the 
Senate Labor Committee, which is 
significant. They have tried to 
hobble him by ereating a sort of 
triumvirate, with the Michigan 
Senator, Vandenberg, and the 
Maine Senator, White, as the other 
points in the ruling triangle. Van- 
denberg may be President pro 
tempore of the Senate when this 
is published. He certainly will be 
head of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. White becomes 
Senate Floor Leader and head of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, which is important for 
business people to note. Senator 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
becomes head of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. The Senate 
has a Commerce Committee which 
is very important to all industry 
and commerce, but at this writing 
it was not clear who will head it. 

On the House side the supposi- 
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tion is that the Interstate ang 
Foreign Trade Committee, the 
functional body most vital to in 
dustry, commerce, and other parts 
of the economy, will be headed by 
Representative Charles Halleck of 
Indiana. If the present hope, to 
split this committee into two parts, 
is realized, Rep. Evan Howell, of 
Illinois probably would become 
the head of the Commerce Com. 
mittee, while Halleck would re- 
tain the chairmanship of the In- 
terstate Commerce or Trade Com- 
mittee, whatever it might even- 
tually be called. The Commerce 
Committee would be devoted to 
the affairs of industry, commerce, 
business, all those functions of 
the economy which have to do with 
distribution, while the Interstate 
Trade Committee would focus 
practically wholly upon the prob- 
lems of transportation: rail, 
trucking, air, water, and pipelines. 


To make it a little clearer, it 
might be wise to explain that the 
Congress has just recently adopted 
the idea that distribution is that 
part of the functional machinery 
of the economy which is concerned 
with the problems of spreading 
materials and products where they 
should ultimately go, with the aid 
of the services which facilitate the 
dispersal. For instance, packing 
and packaging would be a facili- 
tating service; and finance would 
be a service in lubricating the 
channels of distribution, while 
transportation is a service of con- 
veyance. On the other hand, the 
actual business of transportation, 
the regulation of the methods and 
mechanics, of transportation, the 
policing of types of equipment and 
of rates and tariffs, and the com- 
petitive differences between the 
various types of transport, would 
be regarded as problems singular 
to the transportation industry it 
self, and would come under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee of 
Congress which is concerned with 
the functional machinery of the 
vehicles and the application of 
their services to the national 
economy. 


This definition is still informal 
in acceptance, but is on the way 
to becoming basic in the congres 
sional mind. It was provided to 
the people on the Hill by Willard 
G. Herron, not in Government 
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employ, a business man with a 
flair for original investigation in 
the matters of the national eco- 
nomy, who has been a corporation 
and a commercial organization 
executive, and who is a trade con- 
sultant whom many of the mem- 
bers of Congress turn to when 
in doubt. 

You get a clearer and more de- 
tailed picture of the philosophy 
behind. the working structure of 
the Congress, and the reasons for 
the streamlining, or reorganiza- 
tion, in these words recently writ- 
ten by Mr. Herron, who, during 
1944-45, checking on 200 com- 
mittees, completed one of the first 
surveys ever attempted to classify 
“Congressional committees and 
subcommittees according to their 
jurisdiction over the principal 
divisions of the five main branches 
of our economy, which are: 

‘“‘1, Banking, Finance, and In- 
surance. 

**2. Agriculture; including pro- 
duction, and distribution, domestic 
and foreign. 

“3. Industry and Commerce, 
including procurement, produc- 
tion, and domestic distribution 
and foreign trade. 

**4. Service Industries and Util- 
ities, of which the largest are: 
Rail, Highway, Air, Ocean and 
Inland Waterways, Pipelines, 
Powerlines, Telegraph and Cable, 
and Radio and Television. 

**5. Labor. 

“‘T found, what we know in 
Washington, that the most aggres- 
sive groups in industry, commerce 
and business, received govern- 
mental attention. The least ag- 
gressive received little or none. 
I found, to my amazement, there 








Landing Methods 


Development of methods and equipment 
whereby high-speed passenger and cargo 
airliners may be launched from and landed 
on moving railway cars operating at air 
terminals was proposed récently before the 
SAE National Air Transport Engineering 
Meeting, Chicago. 

Lewis A. Rodert, of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, Cleve- 
land, warned members of the society that 
present take-off and landing methods and 
equipment impose serious penalties upon 
airliner operating efficiency. Explaining 
that the attainment of higher air travel 
speeds calls for eliminating such current 
handicaps as conflicts in design, equip- 
ment, and technical requirements for fly- 
ing, taking off, and landing, Mr. Rodert 
recommended that attention be directed 
to the possibility of eliminating the landing 
gear of long-distance planes and of sub- 
stituting strong, flat fuselage bottoms suit- 
able not only for landing on moving rail- 
way cars, but for protecting passengers 
and cargo in cases of emergency. 








were no active committees or sub- 
committees for the affairs of man- 
ufacturers, for domestic distribu- 
tion, either wholesale or retail, nor 
for foreign trade. I discussed my 
report with a number of substan- 
tial business people in various 
parts of the country. The report 
finally was presented to Chairman 
Clarence F. Lea of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and he, with the co- 
operation of Rep. Harry Sheppard 
of California, discussed the recom- 
mendations with Rep. Wolverton, 
then ranking Republican minority 
member of the committee, and now 
its chairman. With his approval, 
Rep. Priest of Tennessee was ap- 
pointed the head of a new sub- 
committee to focus solely on trade 
and commerce. But this subcom- 
mittee has never been able to get 
the help that naturally flowed to 
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the older long-established func- 
tional operations of the transpor- 
tation phase of the committee’s 
work. 

‘‘Even under the streamlining, 
or reorganization, and consolida- 
tion of the Senate Commerce and 
Interstate Commerce Committees, 
industry, trade, and commerce 
will never receive the attention in 
the Senate they so urgently war- 
rant. The same is true in the 
House, unless the present com- 
mittees are divided into separate 
independent units. One commit- 
tee should be given the task of 
dealing with operating problems 
of transport, communications and 
utilities, another with the service 
phases of the industries. It is 
more than curious that such huge 
segment of the national economy 
should be so inadequately repre- 
sented, even neglected in the Con- 
gress. The streamlining, or reor- 
ganization mergers, leave agricul- 
ture, banking and finance, labor, 
transportation and ecommunica- 
tions, advantageously set in their 
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relations with government through 
the offices of Congress as well as 
the administrative offices. Un- 
happily, all other groups will have 
a confused and divided authority 
on making policy, which will per- 


mit loose administration. This 
situation will continue until in- 
dustry, trade, and commerce, have 
their policy-making committees in 
the Senate and in the House, and 
their own champions on the floor 
of the Congress. When agricul- 
tural folk come to Washington, 
they head for the Department of 
Agriculture; when labor leaders 
come to the Capital they unerr- 





ingly head for the Department of 
Labor; and when bankers come 
here they gravitate to the Treas- 
ury, the Federal Reserve or the 
Export-Import Bank; and ,rail- 
road people naturally head for the 
ICC. But the last place the aver- 
age business man, with Washing- 
ton problems, thinks of visiting is 
the Department of Commerce. It 
is as much the fault of Congress, 
as it is the fault of any other ele- 
ment, that business people lack 
this confidence. 

‘‘When Congress convenes it is 
probable the streamlining rules 
will be adopted, since the members 





of the Senate Steering Committe 
are reported to approve the Reop 
ganization Act, (Publie Law 601), 
It provides that each committee 
under the new rules, shall have g 
staff of four experts, specialists ip 
those matters with which the eom. 
mittee is concerned. These experts 
will be paid $7,000 a year. The 
law also provides for the establish. 
ment of a Legislative Refereng 
Service in the Library of Congreg 
to advise the various congressional 
committees. The new service hag 
20 experts. It does not yet have 
experts on industry, trade, or com 
merce, either domestic or foreign.” 
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packing, plus a proposed increase 
in rail transportation charges. 

To meet this double-barreled 
threat leaders of the National 
Furniture Traffic Conference are 
conducting a vigorous program to 
achieve furniture damage control 
through the promotion of better 
packing and shipping techniques; 
and they believe that they have al- 
ready made some progress. It is the 
recently stated opinion of R. F. 
Bohman, president of the Confer- 
ence, that the damage-control pro- 
gram which the Conference has 
condueted through 1945 and 1946 
has been an important factor in 
enabling the rail carriers, during 
the first half of 1946, to save an 
estimated total of $373,787 in 
furniture damage costs, as com- 
pared with such damage costs for 
the like period in 1945. 

This estimated total rail saving 
is based on the latest half-year 
report of the Freight Claim Divi- 
sion of the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads, and President Bohman 
thinks that this is ‘‘a conservative 
estimate of the amount the carriers 
did not have to pay because the 
furniture industry has devoted so 
much effort to the improvement of 
packing methods.’’ And he adds 
that, ‘‘had the carriers substan- 
tially improved their handling of 
furniture, the claims would have 
been much less.’’ 

Two steps which the Conference 
has taken to control furniture dis- 
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tribution and damage costs roughly 
are: 

1. Active opposition to the rail 
proposal for increase in furniture 
rates. The Conference contends 
that the 1945 increase in rail 
shipping damage to furniture was 
no more severe, relatively, than the 
damage to all freight; and that 
the fault for such increase was 
largely the carriers’, because of 
inefficient and careless handling, 
stowing and switching practices of 
the carriers; and that it has not 
been and is not within the power 
of the furniture industry to cor- 
rect these carrier practices. 

2. A vigorous national program 
by the furniture industry to de- 
velop improved furniture packing 
and shipping methods. This pro- 
gram is under the leadership of 
the National Furniture Traffic 
Conference, and it cooperates in 
every practical way with the rail 








Air Cargo Plans 


Contract Air Cargo Division (CACD) of 
American Airlines organized last July, is 
starting its first big expansion program, 
James A. Wooten, general manager, an- 
nounced today. "Just as soon as we can 
secure them, we are going to put four 
more DC-4's into our airfreight operation, 
giving CACD a fleet of I! airfreighters," 
Mr. Wooten said. "Within three years 
hope to be operating a minimum of fifty 
10-ton aircra and transporting some 
500,000 ton-miles of cargo a day.” 








earriers to achieve better methods 
for handling and stowing furni- 
ture. 

The recent claim situation has 
been summarized as follows by the 
National Furniture Traffic Confer. 
ence: 

‘‘While there are a number of 
explanations for this enormous 
economic waste, the fact is that in 
adequate packing and packaging 
contributed to a large degree. That 
there is much room for improve 
ment in the general run of furni- 
ture packages must be obvious to 
all. Corrective measures must be 
taken both by the shippers and car- 
riers else these terrific losses will be 
reflected in higher transportation 
rates and charges. But that is not 
all. Every time a shipment is dam- 
aged, industry has a dissatisfied 
customer, the carriers an out-of- 
pocket loss, and the final result is 
an economic loss to all.’’ 

Packing clinies have been held 
in different parts of the country, 
and more are in the offing. Two 
elaborate packing exhibits had 
been held in Chicago and New 
York during their respective furni- 
ture shows. Seven different com- 
mittees representing the larger 
furniture groups are engaged in 
studying packing problems. These 
committees are made up of repre 
sentatives of furniture manufact- 
urers, retailers, wholesalers, mail 
order houses, packing material 
manufacturers and suppliers and 
earriers from all parts of the 
country, and include seven pack- 
aging engineers. They have issued 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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MARKETING 


Drake, Stevenson, Sheahan, Bar- 
day, Inc., distribution and materials 
handling consultants, New York, 
have announced that the name of 
the firm has been changed to Drake, 
Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay, Inc., 
since the admission of Paul H. 

m as a vice president and 
director replacing Herbert A. 
Stevenson, one of the founders of 
the firm, who has retired. Other 
officers are Albert B. Drake, presi- 
dent; John D. Sheahan, secretary 
and treasurer; and James M. Bar- 
lay, vice president. 


U. S. Tires division, United States 
Rubber Co. appointed the following 
men to merchandising positions: 
Merchandise manager, Curt Muser, 
who has been serving as manager 
of retail merchandising activities. 
Sidney R. Milburn succeeds Mr. 
Muser as manager of the division’s 
retail merchandising department. 
Karl N. Carter was appointed man- 
ager, service merchandising depart- 
ment, having been transferred to 
New York from Memphis, where 
he has been district manager for 
U. S. Tires. 





Two new automotive finish sales 
divisions have been created recently 
by the Sherwin-Williams Co. Nor- 
man A. Paelke will be manager 
Eastern Div. S. Shimp will 
Manage the Southeastern Div. 


Link-Belt Speeder Corp., Cedar 
Rapids and Chicago, elected David 
W. Lehti, president, to succeed Troy 
M. Deal, who retires March 1. 








James J. Nance, Chicago, was 
elected executive vice president and 
a director, Edison General Electric 
(Hotpoint) Appl. Co. 





R. E. Farney, member of the Proj- 
ect Engineering Staff, Spiegel, Inc., 
has been promoted to manager of 
Spiegel’s packaging methods and 
Tesearch div. 





Carl F. Sprague has been ap- 
Pointed manager, Sandusky, Ohio 
Package laboratory, The Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co. 





Appointment of Lt. Comdr. John 
J. Kavanagh USNR as general man- 
ager, Controllers’ Congress was an- 
Rounced by Lew Hahn, general 
Manager, National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn., of which the Congress is a 
division. 





Harold A. Manderson, director of 
Purchases, The White Motor Co., 
announced the appointment of Wil- 
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liam J. Starr as purchasing agent, 
functioning directly under the direc- 
tor of purchases. 





Russell D. Hiller, Jr., has been 
named district manager—general 
line, for Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 
with headquarters in Tulsa. 





TRANSPORTATION 


Ted V. Rodgers, president, Ameri- 
can Trucking Assns., Inc. an- 
nounced the appointment of Allan 
Wilson, president, A. Towle Co., 
Boston, as chairman of ATA’s man- 
power advisory committee, and 
named 26 others to serve on the 
committee through 1947. Leland 
James, president, Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore., 
was named vice chairman of the 
committee, and Ben R. Miller, direc- 
tor of ATA’s manpower supply 
dept., was named secretary. 





J. P. Kalivoda, manager sales 
engineering division, Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. has been appointed 
chairman, transportation committee, 
Frozen Food Institute. 





The Truck-Trailer Mfrs. Assn., an- 
nounced that, in response to a re- 
quest, the Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit, has loaned Vernon M. 
Drew, the company’s research 
director, to a committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council which is 
undertaking a scientific survey to 
determine what would be the most 
economical vehicles on the most 
economical roads. The main com- 
mittee on which Mr. Drew will 
serve is headed by H. S. Fairbank, 
deputy commissioner, Federal Pub- 
lic Roads Administration. 





M. P. Bickley, United Air Lines 
manager of cargo sales, has been 
named chairman of a newly formed 
cargo sales promotion committee of 
the Air Transport Assn. The new 
committee will instigate research 
on packaging for  perishables, 
develop consumer acceptance for 
perishables and investigate other 
air shipping problems. 





H. Arthur Hook, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, has been 
appointed deputy assistant adminis- 
trator for airports. 





Creation of a Latin American 
Traffic Div. and revision of Braniff 
International Airways’ domestic 
traffic organization was announced 
by Chas. E. Beard, vice president. 
W. R. Beattie was named to the 
newly created post of general traffic 


manager, Latin American Div. For 
the airline’s routes in the United 
States, Paul D. Niles, sales promo- 
tion manager, has been appointed 
general traffic manager, Domestic 
Div. Douglass Wood, will succeed 
Mr. Beattie as manager-agency, in- 
terline, and foreign sales. 





Announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Albert A. Mattson as super- 
visor of traffic and of James F., 
Haley as supervisor of transporta- 
tion for Koppers Company, Inc., has 
been made by John B. Keeler, man- 
ager, Traffic and Transportation 
Dept. 





W. P. Stewart of Chicago, super- 
visor of scrap and reclamation for 
the Illinois Central Railroad has 
retired. Edwin S. S. Sunderland 
of New York was elected director 
een eee ig | W. A. Harriman, who 
resigned his Illinois Central board 
membership upon being appointed 
Secretary of Commerce. Ralph L. 
Andreas has been ———s general 
traffic agent succeeding Philip A. 
Webb, Jr., who has been assigned 
to special duties. James E. Gardner 
succeeds Mr. Andreas as general 
agent at Washington, D. C. 





WAREHOUSING 


Wilson V. Little, executive secre- 
tary, American Warehousemen’s 
Assn., Merchandise Div., addressed 
the distribution and industrial mar- 
keting discussion group, Chicago 
chapter, American Marketing Assn. 
at its regular luncheon meeting, on 
the topic “The Public Merchandise 
Warehouse in Distribution.” 

President Clem Johnston, AWA 
merchandise div., s1ecently ap- 
pointed the following to a committee 
on materials handling; Col. Albert 
B. Drake, New York, chairman; 
Leo J. Coughlin, New York; C. O. 
Dickelman, Chicago; Edson  B. 
Gerks, Harisburg, Pa.; Charles J. 
LaMothe, St. Louis; Erle H. Ottman, 
Milwaukee; and Donald E. Horton, 
Chicago, secretary to the committee. 





Newly elected officers, Hempstead 
Storage Corp., are: Harry W. Wastie, 
president; Lois McL. Jessup, vice 
president and treasurer; Jean McL. 
Bird, secretary. 





H. L. Halverson, St. Paul Termi- 
na! Warehouse Co., St. Paul, won a 
contest sponsored by American 
Trucking Assns., for originating the 
slogan “Safety Is: No Accident” on 
which the Association will base a 
highway courtesy and safety cam- 
paign for 1947. The prize was a 


. $225 Bulova wrist watch. 
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Shipping Methods 


(Continued from Page 90) 


a book of nearly 200 pages to show 
their recommended furniture pack- 
ing specifications. 

The packages recommended in 
the packing specifications report 
are merely considered as ‘‘the first 
step’’ in the effort of the Confer- 
ence to develop sound and ade- 
quate packing practices at a rea- 
sonable cost for the furniture in- 
dustry. The manufacturers have 
heen asked to review the book, send 
their own suggestions and criticism 
and also descriptions of other sub- 
stitute packages that they think 
better. After this has been done 
each committee will submit final 
packaging and packing recom- 
mendations. 

Packages finally approved by 
the General Packing Committee of 
the Conference will be submitted 
to the Classification Committee for 


docketing ; and after a public hear- 
ing, whatever is agreed upon will 








“Frozen Blanket” 

As a direct result of the idea of two 
produce firm partners who have invented 
and patented a "frozen food blanket” 
which enables the flying of selected frozen 
fruits and vegetables without the necessity 
of in-transit refrigeration, a vast new ex- 
port market for those southern and south. 
western states serving as aerial gateways 
to Central and South America has been 
opened, according to spokesmen for TACA 
Airways system, which has contracted to 
fly solid plane-loads of fresh and frozen 
produce from Miami, Fla., to the neighbor- 
ing countries to the South. The new frozen 
food blanket maintains the temperature, 
within two degrees, of the frozen fruits 
and vegetables for a period of 72 hrs. 
without the benefit of dry ice or other 
similar methods of refrigeration. 








be published in the Classification. 
Then the Conference will rewrite 











Lighter by 50 percent, stronger by 300 percent is this wirebound crate, recently adopted 
by Weil McLain Co. Michigan City, Ind., for the shipment of boiler parts. Former crate 


weighed 75 Ib. 
29'/2 Ib. 
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In comparison, the scientifically engineered wirebound crate weighs only 
It has proved to be three times as strong, and has reduced damage losses to a 





its packing specifications in lay- 
man’s language, with descriptive 
illustrations. The entire job is ex- 
pected to be completed by the 
spring of 1947. 

As an additional point, Pregij- 
dent Bohman has urged that ‘‘the 
railroads should not require over- 
packing to compensate for poor 
handling and inefficient help. Un- 
less the carriers improve -their 
handling, leading and _ stowing 
practices, not much of a dent can 
be made in the loss and damage 
account, because regardless of how 
well a shipment may be packed, if 
the carriers mishandle it, careful 
packing may be in vain... . A 
good package, he states ‘‘is not 
necessarily one that prevents all 
breakage, but one that gets the 
article to its destination at the 
lowest cost, all factors considered. 

‘‘There is as much economic loss 
from over-packing as from under- 
packing. Satisfactory specifications 
can be drafted for all types of 
furniture, but they must be built 
on effective economies in cost of 
packaging by the elimination of 
unnecessary materials, unnecessary 
weight, and unnecessary bulk. It 
is by the application of the avail- 
able packing materials that these 
ends can be accomplished and 
damages reduced. 

“If the railroads will not as 
sume their responsibility in the 
handling of furniture, and elect, 
instead, to assess penalty rates, 
it eventually will cause, not better 
packaging, but a search for other 
earriers. A manufacturer of high 
grade furniture would hesitate a 
long time before reducing the 
quality of his merchandise. He 
would, however, tend to examine 
carefully his packing and shipping 
costs in order to maintain the 
selling price of his merchandise 
on a comparable basis. If the rail- 
roads force packaging costs up too 
high, the furniture industry will 
be forced to use truck service and 
carriers who do not require packag- 
ing at all. 

‘*Furniture retailers in turn will 
buy nearer home, for high trans- 
portation costs will encourage 
changing the source of supply for 
certain merchandise to more local 
sections. That has been the history 
of every rate increase. .- .”’ 
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WAREHOUSING "5 


W AREHOUSING is a “particular” 
business governed by special laws 
wplicable exclusively to warehousing. 
y there is no excuse for a 
warehouseman to become involved in 
alaw suit which he cannot win, if he 
knows the set and fixed law relating to 
his industry. A warehouseman, for ex- 
ample, without permission of the 
owner, cannot change the location of 
stored goods without incurring liabil- 
ily as an insurer. In other words, a 
warehouseman, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, is not liable for loss of, 
or damage to, stored goods if the owner 
fails to prove that such loss resulted 
from“: igence” of the warehouse- 
man. However, if without obtaining 
consent of the owner the warehouse- 
man moves the stored goods to another 
ouse, or to another location in 
the same warehouse, he is liable for all 
subsequent damage to the stored mer- 
chandise whether or not he is negli- 
gent. This is established law 
Let us assume that a warehouseman 
accepts for storage certain goods in a 
container marked “Old Gold.” The 
warehouseman is not obligated to open 
the container to be certain that it 
contains gold before issuing a ware- 
house receipt for gold. The same rela- 
tive law is effective where a ware- 
house accepts for storage goods marked 
“Old Iron”. If the container contains 
which is stolen from the ware- 
through negligence of the ware- 
houseman, he is liable only for the 
value of iron of the same weight. 
On the other-hand, if a warehouse- 
man takes for storage merchandise not 
in a container, and which he can see 
and examine, he must not issue ware- 
house receipts which incorrectly de- 
scribe this merchandise. If he does 
8%, he will be held liable to the holder 
of the warehouse receipts. 
Let us assume that a warehouseman 
accepts for storage goods on which a 
seller has a lien. If the seller has 
failed to record his lien properly, the 
warehouseman can hold the goods as 
security for his charges. On the other 
hand, if the lien is legally recorded 
the warehouseman has no legal ware- 
houseman’s lien to secure his charges. 
And if the seller has not recorded his 
lien and discovers that the warehouse- 
man has the goods in storage, the 
Warehouseman must obtain consent 
from the seller to keep the goods in 
Storage thereafter, otherwise the ware- 
— an forfeits his lien. This is 
aw. 


Statute Decides 
In all legal controversies involving 
Stored goods or warehouse receipts, the 
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courts rely solely on valid laws when 
rendering a decision. An outstanding 
higher court decision upholding this 
statement of law is Crosby v. Farose 
Trading Corp., 27 So. (2d) 367, Miss., 
reported Nov., 1946. The facts of this 
case are that a Mississippi state law 
provides that any person trusting or 
giving credit to another for intoxicating 
liquors shall lose the debt. Without 
knowledge of existence of this state 
law a man named Martin sold to a 
person named Rose in Mississippi 
warehouse receipts covering 100 bar- 
rels of whiskey in storage in the State 
of Kentucky. Rose failed to pay the 
agreed price for the warehouse re- 
ceipts and Martin filed suit. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Rose 
had sold the warehouse receipts for 
almost $5,000, the higher court held 
that Martin could not collect any 
money from Rose. The court said: 


“The sale of standard negotiable ware- 
house receipts covering is a sale 
of the whiskey. We can follow only the 
statute. Purely ethical considerations we 
are not competent to discuss nor decide.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


CCORDING to a recent higher 

court decision, a company is not 
liable for payment of social security 
taxes where it makes contracts with 
motor truck owners who employ 
drivers and helpers. The company in 
question required the trucks to be 
painted with certain colors and in- 
signia. The contract further pro- 
vided that the truckman would hire 
any labor required incident to pick- 
up, loading and delivery of shipments 
“at his own expense and in his own 
employ, and which shall be under his 
direction and control.” 

Although all operating costs, such 
as property taxes, resident vehicle li- 
cense, fuel, tires and repairs, were 
borne by the truckman, the company 
furnished all permits and licenses for 
operation in its service as a motor 
carrier under federal or state laws. 
Contracts and bills of lading were in 
the name of the company. 

The Collector of Internal Revenue 
compelled the company to pay social 
security taxes on the truck drivers and 
helpers but the higher court held that 
the government must pay these il- 
legally collected taxes back to the 
company, because the employes are “in- 
dependent contractors.” (Greyvan 
— Inc., v. Harrison, 156 Fed. (2d) 

-) 


Center Line 

In Wallace v. Longest Lumber Co., 
37 S. E. (2d) 112, the driver of a 
motor truck crossed the center line of 


a highway and collided with an on- 
coming vehicle, seriously injuring its 
three occupants. The higher court al- 
lowed the injured persons $43,000 dam- 
ages. 


Bill of Lading 


In Stella Co. v. Chicago, St. P., M. 
& O. Ry. Co., 21 N. W. (2d) 655, Wis., 
the higher court held that a carrier’s 
shipping record is admissible, under 
the Federal Bill of Lading Act, to 
prove that a quantity of merchandise 
shipped in interstate commerce is in- 
correctly listed on the seller's bill of 
lading. 


Highway Tax 


In Board of Railroad Com’rs v. Aero 
Mayflower Transit Co., 172 Pac. (2d) 
452, Mont., the higher court held that 
a state may impose upon motor car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce 
reasonable taxes and licenses’ for use 
of the highways, provided such taxes 
are necessary to build and maintain 
the highways. Such a law is not 
rendered void because no distinction is 
made between large and small ve- 
hicles, or heavy and light loads, or 
the number of miles traveled over the 
highways. 





PACKING and 
PACKAGING 


eo 





TH higher courts have established 
that a valid partmership is an 
agreement where all partners must 
share in the profits, and all partners 
must share in the losses. Therefore, 
an employe may “share” in the profits 
of his employer’s business, without ex- 
istence of a partnership. See Nelson 
v. Independent Ice Co., 167 Pac. (2d) 
801, Cal. 


Keep Books 


According to a recent higher court 
it would be impossible for United 
States statutes to be effectuated if 
government officials were barred from 
delegating any but the most menial 
and trivial tasks of administration. 
See Porter v. Victor Co., 156 Fed. (2d) 
781, where the higher court required 
a seller to bring into court all books, 
purchase orders, etc., relating to pur- 
chase or transfer of merchandise and 
materials, and all tally sheets or other 
records pertaining to grade, working, 
and specifications. 


Trademark 


According to a recent higher court 
a trademark gives the right to pro- 
hibit the same or similar work to pro- 
tect the owner’s good will. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 


Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 
are: 

Bottling, boxing, financing, 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 


fumigating, grading, hand- 
moth- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880 — Sixty-seven Years of Service — 1947 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
TWO WAREHOUSES 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION eo PORWARDING 

Pool Cars Handled 


Momber of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Vom Lines, Ins. 





@ STORAGE 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [ 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 











DOTHAN, ALA. | 


SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 
Motor Freight Service to all peints. 
6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
Efficient—C. jenti Branch House 





SERVING 

8.E. Alabama 
8.W. Georgia 
N.W. Flerida 








freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. '% includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





Arkansas’ Largest Warehouse 
Merchandise—Household Storage 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


Member American Warchousemen’s Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 








GLENDALE, CAL. | Individually ewned, personal service 


V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
CONCRETE BLDG. 


Household Goods—Furniture Van Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 

















MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 COOSA ST., MONTGOMERY 1 


Merchandise and Household Goeds 
Lew Insurance Rate Bonded Trucking Service 
Peol Car Distribution 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., Bo. W.A. 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


Albin D. Peden, President 








673 W. Broadway tracks end trallers Glendale 4, Cal. 
OPERATING WAREHOUSES 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 


mplete 
Co! rcial 1025 N. HIGMLAND AVE. 


Comme’ 
storage Facilities Bill Elliott, Manager 


oe 





LOS ANGELES, CAL | 














STORAGE 
Southern Storage Warehouse Co. (he DISTRIBUTION 
3 WEST JEFFERSON - MONTGOMERY 4, ALA. TRANSPORTATION 
ag ey Ae oped ® Movetinntins Storage and 

sae ener: bution CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
a cnn a ase ALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 

Fos @xtp) cine tomes aoe? nen ee Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | é LOS ANGELES, CAL. | PROMPT REMITTANCES 





COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


801-7 East Markham Street 
A Complete Branch House Service 
Fireproof * Low Insurance 
Private Railroad Siding ® Quick Service 


 & Repastented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 

CHICAGO 8 Ms NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. TI WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 

















CROWN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1201 E. 5th St. 45 So. Arroyo Parkway 
Los Angeles Pasadena 


SHIPPING TO AND FROM ALL EASTERN CITIES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION —L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 


We specialize in transferring household goods for company 





R. T. CHRISTMAS THREE DECADES OF SERVICE 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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108 ANGELES, CAL 


SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


LYON 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 


&) 
7 ‘ eet Ce eS eet foe 


Frank 
Henry M. Pde " Vice Pres. 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





Overland Terminal Warehouse 
1807 East Olympic Blvd. 


Se stead Les Angeles 21 
General Merchandise Storage 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 


Cool Room Accommodations 
For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
488 W. Harrisen St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Unien Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 








LOS ANGELES, CAL | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale Districts 














LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





Bstab. 1918 

iF Ic COMMERCIAL Saemeo 
Seme\ (| MERCHANDISE STO 
y one. ANS oisTRiIBU One 


Now offering space for storage and distribu- 
tion of civilian commodities. Advise your 
specific requirements and we will be glad to 


outline our complete services, rates. etc. 


* Certificated public utility © 














Los ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 





Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES as SERVICE 
SPRINKLERED—A.D.T 





Storage ribution Drayage 
Represented by Distribution Service 

240,000 Square Feet 117 Pieces Moter Equipment 

New York Chicage Sen Franectece 











E. TEAGUE, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL | B. F. JOHNSTON. Gen. Mor. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
General offices, 737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21 


Free aad U. 8. ome bended s The largest, most ongiows 
and efficient and Distri Service in the est. 
Insarance ne ae as low as 
Daily metor truck service 
Harbor. 





10.3 cents per $100 per year. 
to all parts of the city and Los Angeles 








SINCE 1900 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Warehousing — Distributing —Draying 
HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 


Warehouses Steamer Piers 





OAKLAND, CAL | 











SACRAMENTO, CAL | 


MEMBER 
» 





LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 
Your Hondled as You Want 
20th & JAY STS., P.O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 











SACRAMENTO, CAL. [" rauR m. TRAVIS, President 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1808-22nd St. Sacramento 6, Cal. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 
Specializing in General Merchandise, Hops and Fleur. 
Private Siding on S.P.R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Distribu- 
tion of Merchandise and Heuseheld Goods Pool Cars. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | “Your BRANCH OFFICE in San Francisco” 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 


CUSTOM BONDED — GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Complete Warehousing and 


Distributing Service... .. 
DRAYING «+ OFFICE SPACE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


1250 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
(REPRESENTED BY ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES INC. 








= 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 549 West Randoiph St. 
MU 9-7645 RA 4458 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. / 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 
Largest and most complete Cerege ond trucking 
service on the Pacific st 
im San Francisce, Oakland 

st ten and Sacramento 
President 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | MEMBER: Allied Distribution, tm. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—Internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 
King and Company 
Draymen 
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| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [ 





MARKET STREET 
VAN & STORAGE 


Tim Griffin, Pres. Jim Cummins, Sec. & Treas. 


1875 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


Consign to us your household shipments 


for Prompt Complete Service. 
Served by All Railroads. 


90,000 Sq. Ft.—Sprinkler System. 








8) Wlenboe WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. o 
Apot 


ALLIED VAN LINES, we. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 














SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE “COMPANY 
605 Third Street, San Francisco 7 SUtter 3461 











CHAS. C. WAGNER, Pres. 


PACIFIC STORAGE CO. 


517 N. Hunter St. Stockton, Cal. 
Merchandise—Housechold Goods— 
Drayage 
Ship thru the PORT OF STOCKTON fer economical 

ia Central Callfernia. 


STOCKTON, CAL.| 
distribution 


Sactaane Terminal Rates apply at Stockton 











Fork Lift & Pallets exclusively 
sonpDsD 








DENVER, COLO. | 
aut 3 WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
TELEPHONE AL. 3451 2145 BLAKE STREET, DENVER 2, COLORADO 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
A.D.T. Protection—Private 7“ C. B. & A—U.P. Also operate 
Warehouse at Brighton, Sole, 
Represented By 
‘Associated Warehouses, Pine —onienge. & New York City 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 


GIVING BETTER SERVICE JO THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 





Modern, ~ 
unexcelied in the West. Custom- 
bonded storage and office space 


available. 
Oiiice 2016 aemodine <p ig ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
ALLIED y med nc 
re AVE. "he nny aM nN west st a2MD st 
nn .6.0967 











DENVER, COLO. | 
Complete 


WEICKER serine 


%Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
%& Pool Car Distribution 
Moving, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 
neetion 


regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Con with 
interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE C8. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Cole. 


Member of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Gerv., ine 
Ageat, Allied Van Lines 














PUEBLO, COLO. { Member of May. W.A—A.W.A.—Colo. WA. 


BU RCH WAREHOUSE AND 


TRANSFER CO., INC. 
e and Warehouse 
Con's sO. Twit FE AVENUE 
Modern Sprinklered Fireproof Building—Freight Forwarding 
and Distribution -- Household and Merchandise Storage 
PACKING “AND SHIPPING 


ow = Aksky DeeTRIBUTION De 
1460 
isis Mtwoean ave 7, ee, n wast sino st 
won 5 Penn .6.096? 


"128-130 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE (CO. 
© Modern Sprinklered Building ° Poel Car Distribution 
© Reusehold and Merchandise —* Freight Forwarding and 
Facilities Distribution 























SOUTH MAIN 






+* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 





The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 

Bridgeport 1 Member 

General Merchandise Storage and 

Distribution 

Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq Ft. = 
Household Goods, Moving, Packing | 
and Shipping ‘ 

N. Y¥., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


pewey D0 /> 
CeT A 














A ing a new C | Ware- 
housing Service. Household Goods, 
Storage and Moving since 1899. 
Agents United Van Lines 
GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 




















335 Trumbull St., Hartford 3, Conn. 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 























ey: AS EE YA | 
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HARTFORD, CONN. | 





NA LR Oo pl eg MOVING 
PATCH & STORAG ; 
oe St., Hartford 5, Conn. TRUCKING 


15000 oe af stra Qrae Case somes § STORAGE 
fenton tee te Aut setae se’ POOL CARS 
Warehousemen. 














se West Haven Trucking Company 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 
Moving and Storage of Household 


Member Connecticut Warehou "s A iation 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 


PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


Storage Warehouses 


Goods Exclusively 











TORRINGTON, CONN,| 








“Ais. The. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 
Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 g 
One of New England’s Largest Trans- 


Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 
Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut 
Branch Offices in Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven 
& Waterbury, Conn.; Spr ngfield & Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1860 


portation Companies 








HARTFORD, CONN. 


MmERSER 
Lg 





Established 1902 


SILLENCE 
Warehouse Co... Ine. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Fireproof Warehouses 
CWA CMTA Cef € 





WASHINGTON, D.C. | 








Kk. K. MORRIS, 


— ———" 1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON 8, D.@. 
Agent——AVL, VVC. Member—NFWA, CanWA. 


Telephene ADams 5600 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


(See Page Advertisoment Directery leeme) 











NEW BRITAIN, CONN. | IN THE ORYTRE OF 
B. W. BROWN TRUCKING CO. 


1000 EAST ST., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
FIVE CAR RAIL SIDING 
POOL AND STOPOVER 

CARLOAD DISTRIBUTION 


ALL SOUTHERN | ew ENGLAND POINTS 
CONNECTICUT CHUSETTS ¢ RHODE ISLAND 








wEW HAVEN, CONN. j M. E. KIELY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Modern Firepreof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 
Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient ice. 
Member of C a] w "sg Assoc. 














NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
NEW HAVEN TERMINAL, INC. 


30 Waterfront St., New Haven 9, Connecticut 
Truck, Rail and Deep Water Terminal Warchouse— 
45 car siding—open storage. 

Pier 500 ft. long —2 Berths — 28 ft. M.L.W. 
ADT Watchman and Fire Alarm Service 











ON! STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 























Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—ADT su- 

pervised watchman service— 
tow insurance rates—15 car 
siding—Central location—Daitly 
truck de service covering 
Connecticut and southern Mas- 
sachusetts — Bonded with U.S. 
Customs. 


THE SMEDLEY CO. 
165 Brewery St., 

New Haven 11, Cons. 
Members: AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Haves 
Chamber of Commerce, Hauling Agent 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


$531. Penn.6.0967 











WASHINGTON, D. C. | 





On B. 


3. LOCAL 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zene: 
1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 


Fast—Economical—Dependable 


Est. 1857 


and O. R.R. Siding 


CARTAGE All Types 








WASHINGTON, B.C. | 





Pool Car Distribution. 
Lift 


Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. 


689 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
7 Large Warehouses to serve you. 
Commercial and Household Goods storage, packing, shipping. 


Member: Ind. Movers & Warehousemen's Assoc. 


Maurice Kressin, Mgr. 


vans local delivery. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. { 





1140 Fifteenth St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Security Storage Commanp 


Capital, Surplus and Reserve over $1,200,000 
Members, NFWA, AVL Canadian, British, French & Other Assns. 


Security STEEL “‘Lift’’ Vans 
for overseas removals of furniture 


31 Place duMarche St. Honere 
PARIS, FRANCE 








WASHINGTON, D.C. | 





DON'T 








SHIPPING TO... 





More than two million cubic 
feet of Storage space 


MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1515 Yeu St, &.W. 
Washingten, 0. Cc 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. [ W. E. EDGAR, Mer. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 squere 
feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. 
Storage of general merchandise. 


CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Associstion 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





TAMPA, FLA. | 
TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Loans on Stored Commodities. Scales Representation, Privately Bonded, 


Pool Cars 
Located in heart of T =f oe 
storage. 


. General merchandise—Cooler 
5 ae le distribution over entire state. 


380,000 Sq. Ft. of Space 








WASHINGTON, D.C. | Established 1901 


Haat at 1 UNITED *« STATES 
faern > STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


(See advertisement in DandW Directery) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A, 














TAMPA, FLA. } WILLIAM J. EVE, Manager 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 


BONDED 
CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 


610-612 So. Florida Ave., Tampa 1, Fla. 











JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | ESTABLIOWED 1001 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGECO. 
262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 

Local & Long Distance Wea 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Fars 








ATLANTA, GA. | 
AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Affiliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
“Better Warehouse Service”’ 

651-653 ae St., S. W.—Souw. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousin Pool Cac Distribution 
Sprinklered A.D. . —— Protection A.W.A. 

















JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


pa maar 8 5 oy + 
f SS 
- Services 





Reeensigaing—Truck! 
Relatereed Conert ater Sycew AD. 
insurance Rate 12 Coats 


Reatal Compartmeets—Sub- Prestotios 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 











BeLANE, FLA 60 N. E. 23rd St. 


Merchandise and House 

hold Goods Storage—Mov- 

ing and Packing — Com- 

mercial Trucking — Pool 

Car Distribution — Private 
Siding 


LLIN 











MIAMI, FLA. | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S$. CUSTOM BONDED 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen’s Association 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
719.251 SW First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 











TAMPA FLA.| 


“Your Tampa Branch House” 


Aly 


ee Goops 
Member American Warchousemen’s Assn. 











TAMPA, FLA. | 


LEE 
TERMINAL 


P. O. Box 2309 
TAMPA 1 


Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distributten 





Agen 
National hevers 
Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 














SAVANNAH, GA. | ATLANTA, GA. 


BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 


between 
Atlanta-Savannah-Brunswick-Jacksonville 
BONDED AND INSURED 
STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS AND WAREHOUSES 
PORT OF SAVANNAH 








SAVANNAH, GA. [ 
SAVANNAH 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 
General Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 
Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 











HONOLULU, HAWAII | WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 


Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 











HONOLULU, HAWAII | 








MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 


Large new reinforced concrete wiochotemnsigetabbetal 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LID. 








P. O. Bex 190, Henelula 10 Cable address, “WORCONTRA" | 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 








CHIC 


wa sae CUD, 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Buildings 

Choice Locations 

Low Insurance 

Responsible Management 
Spacious Switch Tracks 
—-= Truck Loading Doors 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Local & Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 

Storage in Transit 

Railway Express 

Parcel Post 

Cool Rooms 

Fumigation 

Space Rentals for Private mag 
Office Space 

Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 


WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 

CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE * 

METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS — including: 


c. 0. D. 
Sight Drafts 
Invoicing 
Collections 
Reconditioning Stock Control 
Shipping Inventories 
Freight Prepayments 


Receiving 
Storing 
Marking 
Weighing 


+h Ir 41 


It costs you 
Crooks Terminal qaciiitien — 
wire or write us regarding your 
needs. A plan tailored to your re- 
quirements will be forthcoming — 
promptly! No obligation. 





CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16-271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 


1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 


Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 





CHICAGO, ILL. | W. CARL SHEETS, Owner 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The Warehouse With Personal Contact 


Close to the Loop 
Modern Buildings Low Insurance 


Ace Warehouse Company 


Y 417 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 











CHICAGO, ILL. J Telephone Harrison 1496 
Call W. J. Marshall for Merchandise Saee and Distribstios 


Information on 81 Memb: 


teresa CHAIN 











‘OF "WAREHOUSES, INC. 


53 W, JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 








CHICAGO, ILL | 


"ue Litsnibutou’ Nowa Croup 


a Represented ty Mimi 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
ll WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 SEQ 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.S531 








CHICAGO, HLL. | THE TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR =: 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 
219-229 E. NORTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 


Warehouses located one block 
east of Michigan Ave. Bridge. 













SECURITY 


fhe aa mone tet lies 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 











7 ls AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


JANUARY, 1947 








CHICAGO, ILL | 
ESTABLISHED 
1894 





ANDERSON BROS. 
STORAGE 


3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 00/4 


Agents for EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — ENTERPRISE cons 


3 Werehouse Locations 
Cry) PACKING, CRATING. SHIPPING To ALL POINTS— 
T COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
"Omee ‘bomeoule 4 Speetaity 

CHICAGO, ILL | 

rt 
es 

CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE one 


C & A TERMINAL CO. | 
358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 


Tennel connections all railreads fer L.C.L. shipments. 
Pest Bldg. for cconemical and speedy handling of Parcel Post shipments 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 























Storage and Distribution 
























For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig} gad Fi 














GHICAGO, ILL. Established 1912 CHICAGO, ILL. | Member: F.W.A. 
Eatesve Arse _Aceste FERNSTROM Serving Chicago & Suburbs For 
STORAGE AND Over 40 Years 
V A N Cc ab M Pp A N Y Consign Your Shipments To 
RT TE nr opt JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 
Montrose Ave. irving6074 6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 





Firepreef Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vane fer Lesal 
and Long Distance Moving. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 


55 Years of Reliable Service 


ao Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
? 2 \ 4251-59 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, Il: 


Government Bonded Warehouse 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 



















































: 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 Sacre Pashong. diktamen 
@ Modern Buildings. @ Direct track connections Local and Long Distance Moving 
@ Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Soo 
Line, PM, CGW, and 
Reshipping, ci liv- ~ ¥ : 
eee oe B&OCT Railroads. 
@ Vacuum fumigation of @ Over Fifty Years of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. Warehousing Experi- 
@ Cooling Rooms. ence. 
oy, oy 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 hal 
i 
CHICAGO, ILL | P 
Grocers Terminal W 
General Offices: 342 North | Kee 
grains, Merauna tare in 
> P&P BR's ag = tage 
@f Nationally Advertised Grocery ALI 
New York & ive ; 
GEO. W. PERKINS—e2 BEAVER and 
” | Tra 
| and 
tun 
in Chicago, Illinois _ 
n 
A complete warehouse organization fully equipped liviz 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
WE HAVE EXCELLENT rid with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 50: 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station ; 
F ACILITIES T0 —direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- few 






ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 

Inquiries Invited on Storage, 
Office and Rental Requirements 






RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 












1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. > CANAL 6811 








Let LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 





CHICAGO, ILL. [ 
Close to the Loop District, these two 








A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satisfactory co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
service. Experienced personnel. and economical service to stores and distrib- 
. Rc geval — A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 24- utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 
All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing 
in ad gpa : a : PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
irect 4 rai ; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., C&NW 
and CBRO, with Mae dit lerttis Gon all othtee RR. and 344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 
boat lines entering Chicago. : 
Centrally located. Low insurance rate. THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
EDWARD LASHAM C0 346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 
e 
1545 $0. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. penitent titivitle Advances Made 

















100 DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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jemICAGO, ILL. | VV ATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 
f 2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 

' oe cone oon Lee Angeles, Callf.: {24 Nerth Genter St. 
'H} interstate moving of H.H agents and warehouse fesilitics tn 
| 

i 








poods—Natienwide 
all key cities. 1.C.C. Cortificnte MC 42068 


wean 2 shipments of H.H. geeds coast te 
coast in padded freight eare—Ne erating necessary—Low rates. 
nearest warehouse. We will 


— your Sromeass te our 
TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tari@ is very lew. Wire or 
write us whee transferring personnel. 






ip. 































If you'd locate your office, cs 
warehouse, lab. and/or factory in 
CHICAGO’S NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


you'd be on the water; on ALL rails; 
on ali truck lines. 


Keep your office and your warehouse or factory together, 
' in North Pier Terminal . . . take advantage of these advan- 
iW} tages to SAVE and MAKE more money: 


ALL shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement: rail, water, Chicago tunnel, track. 
Track capacity 120 cars; 2,000 feet of dockage for ship 
and barge; LCL freight shipments to all rails direct by 
tunnel; Universal Station for truck LTL shipments. Many 
#} services cut your payroll. Low insurance. Flexible space. 
Convenient to transportation, hetels and loop. Pleasant 
living conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself or write: 


North Pier Terminal Co. 
509 E. Illimeis St., Chicago ll — SUP. 5606 





Hew York Office: 122 E. 42nd St. Phone Murray Hill 5-5960. Rew York 17, 8. Y. 











RAILWAY TERMINAL & 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 





Merchandise Warehouses close te 
the Loop. Direct railroad connec- 
tions. U.S. Customs Bonded and 
free storage. Low insurance rates. 














tHICAGO, ILL. | FIREPROOF CONSTRUUTION 


Household Goods Storage Warehouse 








REMER STORAGE & VAN C+. 

& 5822-5824 N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 465, ILL. . 
Cemmercial Hauling &2 Meving i: 














TERMINAL "The 
WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 


Division of Beatrice Creamery Co. 


519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Yeer-round candy storage, pool cor distribution, negotiable were- 
Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 











CHICAGO, ILL | Fer Distribution in CHICAG® Use 
SYKES SERVICE 
Fally sprinklered warehouse building fer merchan- 
dise Storage exclusively. 
Cemplete warchouse service with persenal super- 
vision. Pool Car Distribution. ‘ 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ‘apy 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
ADVANCES MADE 
Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Centrally lecated —eonly 12 minutes frem the loep. 
929 West 19th Street. Chicago 8, Ill. 
Estd. 1886 
A.D.T. Service 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bo Bond 





























One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track spsce accommodates 360 railroad 
pene Poca 70 &. covednd Gulsouune quacihealin ae. 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 

Leested on the sige .cf Citengn’s, Semone Lave end 
enly one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chieago 7, Hil. 








JOLIET, ILL | Telephone 4381 and 4383 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
Joliet, Hlinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Beet distributing point in Middle West 
Lecated om five Trunk Lines and Outer Belt 
entering Ohicago 

















which connects with every road 
i: Chicage & Suburbs fer 38 Years ' ‘tian freight rates apply 
EILJANUARY, 1947 101 














JOLICT, ILL | 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerty jeliet Mig. Co.. which was Established 1668 





Offers 50,000 men te . of medern warehouse space, lecoted on 
the CRI and cad PRE Reads. Private siding and free switchieg. 


Merchandise storage. 
Astemetiontty Sx Sovtuifered Throughout 








150 apres Ave., Jollet, it. 
PEKIN, ILL. | 





KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
231 Margaret bed Pekin, Illineis 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 

45,000 Sq. Ft. * One Floor * Brick Construction « 

klered © Heated © Private Siding, 8-Car Capacity ¢ 11 Trucks 
pty meg (heey yo & + Santa Fe - lilieels Costral - Aten 
+ Reck + martin ge ocaywne and PAPU Ralirendés 


Location—i0 miles from 1. ; 16 
“Seeee tiles from Chleage, like or 8t Me. 








PEORIA, ILL 


OUR DEPENDABILITY YOUR ASSURANCES 
. OF SATISFACTION 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
800 So. Adams St. Peoria 2, Ill. 


REO Ore. Saatent Gentes 08 Stetbacion fas Biinels We wil 
be pleased te explain cur services and facilities. 
Member eof C.I.W.4-—A.W.4-—N.F.W.A. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 






PETTIT’S 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
414 E. COLUMBIA ST. 


FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 


MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 





anny, inp. | 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Peete, Seer lataaes, tegen teh BS Nee, Selling. Cmte 


Established 1939 


Located 
fleet of trucks. 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 


Distribution, 








ROCKFORD, ILL | 


BARTLETT WAREHOUSE 
Modern Plant C.&N.W. Siding Free Switching 
“Sparkling Service” 

502-514 Cedar St. Phones: Main 133, 134 








HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 











EVANSVILLE, IND. { 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
"Where Waterway ... Railway . . . Highway Meef*’ 
With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 





tion. Served by six large ra actvends, many sates lines aad 
the American Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Unica 
Barge Line and independent towing 


& Represented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 / A .. 4 YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 1) WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 














FORT WAYNE, IND. [ 
FORT WAYNE 


wiTH micHr 
AN > MAIN 


STORAGE co. Pre SAME 


ove-ov4. Maydem 3t., Kort Wayme 4 
FIREPROOF AND ae ty ey og BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chieage R. R.; Grand Rapids & indiana A. 8.5 
Wabash R. R.—Private eactags'- Peel Car Distributice 


| FORT WAYNE | 





WAREHOUSE CORP. 


General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 
Established 1922 3780-81) 
E. a, Faure Piummer Ave. & State Line St. 
Vico. & Mor. (Tel.—Chieago—Ent. 2200) 
PACILITIE® ~ 150,000 sq. ft., Firepreef, soncrete-steol-brick const. Siding 2 
ins ; cap. 50 cars. Located withing Chieage switehing district. Transit privileges. 

sERVice FEATURES — Meter term. on premises — hourly del. te Metre. Chicage 


Members of American Wareheusemen's Association, indiana Wareheusemen’s Asso 
elation po ae of Commerce 


(INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [— veiiiiien ent euininae 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


Peol Car and Truck Distribution Low Insurance Rate 
Licensed Broker, ‘Ee Oe Local Cartage Trucks 
on B. & O Private Siding 
CENTRAL UNION TRUCK TERMINAL, INC. 
202 S. West St. $ Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Phone Riley 


2 


(Tel. — Ham’é 





























INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


of wanenouse mens 
ASSOCIATION Joe 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | metres 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down we Location with R® tracks in building. 
EW YORK OFFICE 
122 East 42nd St., Phone: Marray Hill 5-5960 New York 17, N. Y. 








FORT WAYNE, IND. | Exclusively 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproof Wareh y Leocated—?.R.R. 
; Sidtng—Lowest insurance Rates—Peol Car Distributore— 
Lecal Certage Service—Branch Office Service. 


‘MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 


5 E. Brackenridge St 
Wasuhonihe Receipts on * Staple Commodities 





, en 



















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


Indianapolis Warehouse and, Storage Co. 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Pool Car Distribution ¢ Office Space 


Represented By 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 








Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Ill. 
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i 1 7 SOS SS. ee 


|(NDIANAPOLIS, IND. [— 














Riley 5513 
A Complete Perwice 
STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 

230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
dise—Cold Storage—Pool 


no + 
Medern sonee Tracking Servi 
tor ruc ce — 4 
Check Out Service rary, 
All Merchandise On Check Out Cars Placed On WAREHOUSES 
Platform Ready For Delivery SCORP RATED | 


yr’ Via N.Y.C. 
cade and Pick-up for above RR. 





W. HARDESTY. O ‘ A 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


622 Bre Pelephone 1413 


sadway 


a 
STORAGE— 


STOVING— CRATING 








§OUTH BEND. IND. | 
Ullery Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 


401-403 S$. Notre Dame Ave., South Bend 22 


2 Merchandise and Celd Storage 











Modern Cold Storage Lecker Plant, 1400 Capacity 
Private Siding om Grand Trunk Western Railread 
Peel Car Distribution, Tracking Service 
Member A.W.A.—iad. W.A. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. | sae ouae 
Distributors Terminal Corp. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 
Tucks for Store Deer Delivery. Our clients do, the selling —We de the 

jeenced and Bonded Canned Feeds Warehouse License Ne. 12-4 


cHrcago® % 
1923 Ni weeney ave 
Mon sett 





wew yor. 
‘wtst 42N0 
Penn 6 0: 


J 
a ns 
or 








SEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA | 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. kets seer PHONE 2-1147 
General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 


Cold Storage. 
Medera Bric a 





oe Sum PAP. bs tree tabttiog tren 
on 

Other Roeds. Motor Terminal. 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 











FNAB RAPIDS [A € | . ° f 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


All Modern Facilities For Efficient Warehousino 
and Distribution of Merchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 





DAVENPORT, IOWA | 
EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & STORAGE CO. 


At Davenport, lowa, Rock Isiand and Moline, Ili. 
Fireproof Warehouse on trackage. Phone Dial 3-3653. 


Branch office and Wareheuse servico—M issis- 
sippi Valley reaching 28 Million Coasumers. 





Motor Truck Service 
bers Ry NEFWA —_ 
ase ALLIED VAN Lines. 











DAVENPORT, lOWA } MEMBER AMERICAN CHAIN OF WARENOUGES 


ream MERCHANTS «< 


eae “aaa W esters 
C.R. 1.8? 8) TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Ave. 


ESTABLISHED (903 





Merchandise Storage, Furniture 
Pool Distribution 
MEMBERS: A.W.A.—N.F.WA—IA.W.A— 
AOENTS—ALLIC® V1 VAN LINES, INC. 


Sterage & 








DES MOINES, IOWA | 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, Ia. 


Merchandise and Household Goods “a 
= 


Storage 
Private Siding—Free switch from 
DES MOINES, IOWA | Member American Chain of Warehouses 





any R.R. enteri Pe Moines 
Members: A.W.A. F.WA. — la.W.A. 
Distribution Service, Inc. 











Fire 9th 
Proof r . & 
a TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Meo. ' 

TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
52 years’ warehousing nationally known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to everyfdetail 


DES MOINES, 1OWAj 











112-128 TENTH ST. 


FURNITURE 
STORAGE 





TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


Pool Car Distribution 
Special Heavy Bewieepent § for Machinery, 
Boilers, Presses. Siding D.M. Union Ry. 
Free Switching from any R.R. 


DES MOINES, tOWA Member of A.W.A.-Mav. W.A.-Ta. B.A 


WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
120 S.W. Sth Ave., Des Moines 8, lowe 
Merchandise & Household Goods Stor 

Lowest Insurznce Rate. Pool Car Distribution. PrivateSid 

in@. Free Switching. Free Rail or Truck Pick-up Service ‘ 


+ Aapaesemten ty ft ad 
wiw roRe ALLIED DISTRISUTION IwC cuicaco 


4260 ST PINM 6 O8O8 S23 MEWSIERT AVE: MON SD) 


DUBUQUE, IOWA | Cc OMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 

10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 

Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight - Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

held Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write today 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. SueTeus, 1OWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass 

Cmcage a, —— ty ry terviee, ‘hie W. Reseovelt 

(7) — Tel. Casal 57: 








Established (880 
mEnete 
‘ Le 














Wlendbor WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aigo ALLIED VAN LINES. mc 


MASON CITY, IOWA | 
CADWELL STORAGE & MOVING CO. 


Private siding CM&StP with full switching reciprocity—CRI— 
CGW—M4&StL—CNW. 
SPECIALIZE IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION with LOCAL 
CARTAGE FACILITIES. 
ag J Rigging and House Moving Equipment. 
with lowa Railroad Commission. 

Member of 1.7 .A. 








Rates on file 








JANUARY, 1947 
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MASON CITY, IOWA [- A. W. A—May. W. A. 
MASON CITY WAREHOUSE 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig od Fi 








WICHITA, KANSAS | 














IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 


Fireproof Warehouse Motor Truck Service 

















| 
i 





CORPORATION 
Merchendiep Storage. — & epg $8 332 
Pool Cor Distribution, — : 
Local and Long Distance Private Sidings, os ims 
Moving. Motor Freight Terminal. WICHITA.KANSAS SOE ETS— KANSAS CITY, Mo. | 
WATERLOO, (OWA | LOUISVILLE, KY. [ 








Louisville Public Warehouse Company} 7” 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET}j| 1305 


Louisville Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Geeds 





Household goods 
torage 


PRIVATE SIDING 


PACKING, MOVING, SHIPPING 


AND MINWNE 








PARSONS, KANSAS [ "Ao MR 
PARSONS COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


2021 GABRIEL AVE. 


COLD STORAGE AND MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR AND SPOT STOCK DISTRIBUTION 
QUICK SERVICE AND REASONABLE RATES 


10 car ~ on MK&T—Free switching. Pick up and delivery service 
for 2 Motor Freight lines operating out of our terminal. 











SALINA, KANSAS 
— |THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


Complete Branch House Service 
Separate Warehouses for 


Merchandise — Household Goods 














“7 aff Free Switching from MOP - RI-SFE-UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 
TOPEKA, KANSAS | 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. 


A.W.A. N.F.W.A. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
TWICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 


CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE 
Private Switeh Connections AT & SF, CRI & P, U.P. and M.P. 














RK B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. pANGC 


Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 


INCORPORATED 
Modern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable ageney fer the 
distribution of merehandice 
and manufactured products. 
Member of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 


a Office 402 No. Peters Street 


Hew Yox—Chteage NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 





WEW ORLEANS, LA. | 




















NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Represented by 
Distribution 
Service, Inc. 

New York Chicago 

San Francisco a 


| Douglas Shipside Storage Corporation 
Douglas Public Service Corporation 
New Orleans 1, La. 


Sprinklered storage — 
1,200,000 square feet. 
Mdse. and Furniture. 
Switch track capacity 
—Il10 cars. 

Nine warehouses, con- 
venient to your trade. 
Loans made against 
negotiable receipts. 








Goa 


ror Trucki i ith 
iGHERs rucking service wi 
“pus “TT 50 trucks. 
as a2 = i ahs Insurance Rates 0c 
* Bust TRANSFER = hg tif and up. 
ag | F.i-) | 


eta a Caper on 














WICHITA, KANSAS [ 


A Modern Distribution a 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 North Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 





Member of 4.W.A. 


Independent Warehouse Co., Inc. 


2800 CHARTRES 8ST., New Orleans 17 
Specializing in MDSE Distribution 
Operating Under Federal License 


All concrete Warehouses, sori ee 
eests. Loeented on my a ae connection. Switchiog 
with all rail 1 State Bonded. 











2 











Write or Wire 





WICHITA, KANSAS | 


TRAASFER & STORAGE CO 
125 No. Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.[ New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen’s Ass’s 








MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 
133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 

An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

Complete warehousing facilities — Distribution—Weighing—For- 

warding — Fumigating — Storage—Cartage—Field ‘Warehousing— 

Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 

UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 











Fireproof Storage and Sprinkler System 





Tru 
Pool 
Bon 
os 
Inquiries Sollelted. 52 Ve 
MLTI 
i 
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ORLEANS, LA. [ 


T. E. GANNETT, Owner 










SE = Standard Warehouse Company 
o@ 13) 100 Poydras St., New Orleans 8, La. 


st x Complete Warehousing Service 











J\WREVEPORT, LA. [ 
Y Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


iT 1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Member 
Ameri Wareb ‘se Association 
Louisiana Motor Transport Association 
tern Wareh & Transi ‘s Association 








_ 














; MANGOR, MAINE | 
l | McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 




















BALTIMORE, MD. [~~ 


U. S. Customs 
teeter 


: 6201 Pulaski Highway—3 


DAVIDSON 











TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Heusehold Geeds and Merehandi 7 





ime dom 


pecial Flat troche fer 
Momber MN. F. W. A. 


ing—S Bed 
Agents: Allied Van Lines... 














Pres A. Bernard Heine. Vice-Pres 
“STORAGE CO. 
2104-6-8 MARYLAND AVE. 
fv erchouse 


FIDELIT 


Baltimore’s Modern Fire proc 
Clients b fhe t 4ui Colle 


MOTOR FREIG HT SERVICE 
1 Goods Po Car Dist ) 
ember of WF W A agen FWA 
Agent for Allicd Van Lines 


ns Prompt 








BALTIMORE, MD. { 












































y Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 VAN 
| General Storage and Distributing LINES 
7 Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding The Most Coiptee ES LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
= Member of A.C.W—A.W.A—N.F.W.A—Agent AVAL. Cong Distance eving 1034 StateoEorhfceie nrhed Mie aaa 
Tariff-Independent Movers' and Warehousemen's Assoc. 
MALTIMORE, MD. | Go; miata tititinne Chie BALTIMORE, MD. f 
Distribution and Warcheusing 
: BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE C0. SECURITY STORAGE CO. 
5 +: a Sane Deaaem ; 15 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1 
Baltimore's Most Modern Merchandise Warehouses WAREHOU 
se ee ae Oo 
a Siding ‘Western Marstand RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 
. = MD. [— Sompianeed 2008 BALTIMORE, MD. :* 
. Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. ° 
; Ea cae aie es ek Terminal Warehouse Co. 
| Baltimore 18 Davis & Pleasant Sts., Baltimore 2 
Ny MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. Operating four Modern Warehouses on tracks of 
- Exclusive Agents for Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
‘ mantix Consde end Mentos Trucking Storage 
h A.D.T. Watchmen 
. | | ALTIMORE, MD. [ Founded 1918 Pool Car Distribution 
9 Fi i 
Belt’s Wharf Warehouses, Inc. erates Bonded Space 
Foot of Fell St. Baltimore 31 
General Merchandise Storage Founded Resources 
and Distribution 1898 $750,000 
wal Warehouse on B. & O. BR. RB. 
ol also carfloat via P. KR. R. & W. M. Sto 
precking A. D. T. Watchmen BOSTON, MASS. | Owned and Op d by Merchants Warehouse Co. 
| I} eet car ee ea L. Shipments CHARLES RIVER STORES 
~ gies 2 131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 
Bonded Certified Gntsttin ans saubane Forwarding Located within the city limits, adjacent to 
: Brick-and-concre —— 





Represented by A ad War Inc. 
™ New York (17) Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. W. Randolph St. 
= Murrayhill 9-7645 Randolph 


































North Station. 
300,000 sq. ft. space, 
heated. A. D. T. burglary alarm service. U. : 5. 
Customs and Internal Revenue bonded space. 
Boston & Main R. R. delivery. 











| |muTiMoRE, MD. | —s Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
) CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks ef 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

AD.T. Pinte Vata Sprinkler 

Tebacce tion and Insurance Rates 
- Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 














ETJANUARY, 1947 


INC. 


SERVICE 


LARK-REID CO., 


GEO. E. MARTIN, President 


BOSTON 


GREATER 




















BOSTON, MASS. [— 


CONGRESS STORES, INC. 


— STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
GENERAL 


6, 
44 £¢ MERCHANDISE STORAG o 
Pool Car Distribution % 
Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 





Member 
Mass. Warehousemen’s Assn. 


Protected By 
A.D.T. Service 











Established 1896 
MOVING 


SHIPPING 
3175 Washington St. 


STORING 


Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 








BOSTON, MASS.| 





FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 








BOSTON, MASS. [ 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Direct Track Connection B. & M. BR. R. 

Cambridge, Mass. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi ad | 





NEW BEDFORD, MASS. j 
IN THE 

NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 














2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Storage Department 

















DIRECT RB.R. SIDING B. & A. R.R. OR ANY B.R. 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. [ 





400,000 SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COD— 
Sq. Fi. MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 Nd 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. | a 
T. ROBERTS & SONS, INC. Moc 
Local and Long Distance Furniture Moving W 
Firepreef Sterage Warehouses 
Heuseheld Geeds Syevese a een — a Shipping 
Peel Car Distributie tribution 
Moc 
serv 
Dea 
mer 
nect 


Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage e 
Corporation | 

385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General [Merchandise and‘ Household Goods Storage 


Cold Storage for _—— Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
and Citrus Fruits 


B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and 
B. & M. R. R. 


~ 


Daily Trucking Service to 
suburbs and towns within | 
a radius of fifty miles. 














General Merchandise ere 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 138 


Goamertine 3t railroads via A.D.T. Servies 
Fre t Railread Ce. 
Member eof Mass. W. A. 











BOSTON, MASS. | 
WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 
50 Terminal St. Boston (29) Mase. 


STORAGE 








F. G. Meeney, Pres 


J..C. Mytand, Pre 


-ATFORD woe CoMSH | 


WA REHOUSE 


BIRNIE AVENUE SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
ehouses Poo! Car Distribution 

ties Privat © Siding Our fleet covers Connect 

usett, doi Warehouses at Bridgeport and Hartford, Con 

Memt ers NFWA—AWA —-ACW—AYVL Agents 


Househo!d on 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 











B. & M. BE. es, 2.8.65 Se 
Mystic Wharf ‘sun's Stores 
LYNN, MASS. [- 








LYNN S1 








DISTRIBUTORS - PACKERS - SHIPPERS - MOVERS. 

















Max Lyon, Pres. Fac 
NELSON’S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution The 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 20 
93 Broad St. Telephene ¢ 
Springfield, Mass. 6-476 14-3468 81 
fre 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | do 
ASMBER ret 
> J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 
> Fireproof Storage J 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds am 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 
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DETROIT, MICH. | 









Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


i} Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


. | Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the of 
Specializing in and 
merchandise and liquid commodities in b Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


“ae 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 





a 

(~ 
J 

en Al 
.- 4 
=~ 





~~ 


Yee AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION y 





The importance of Detroit as a pri- 

mary center of distribution deserves 
this great new terminal warehouse and 
the service behind it. 
This modern building was designed and 
built for warehouse purposes exclusively. 
In addition to dry storage, it houses the 
most complete and efficient cold storage 
plant in this wide area. 
Every warehousing facility is available. 
Exclusive office space. Financing. Ade- 
quate receiving and distributing facili- 
ties. Absolute protection. Minimum in- 
surance. Modern equipment. Continent 
wide connections. 


» BUILT TO SERVE 





W. J. Lampiag, Gea. Mer. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE & 








COLD STORAGE COMPANY,"©Eno:r 3. 














DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 


Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2 






















__ | DETROIT. MICH. [ 





Telephone Trinity 2-8222 
Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSO TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE 
| 1900 E. Jefferson Av. 





DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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DETROIT, MICH. VCR Gas 


Tn 
DETROIT 


the Best 


U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE ¢ PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 










oe ool @ ie A 
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U.S. WAREHOUSE CO. 














John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
_ STORAGE—PRIVATE SIBING 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detreit 2, Mich. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | elie 


CAMERON 


[j) TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. e 
“V7 734-758 Fourth St. No., Minneapolis i 





















“RIVERS IDE (@ 
ws - 
Members — AWA. — WPLW.A.— Allied Ven Lines > 








ee Geods and Merchandise Storage 
ad PP 
P Service Guaranteed 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | George La Belle, Pres. 


LA BELLE SAFETY STORAGE & MOVING CO. 
708 Central Ave. Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
OPERATING AGENTS ALLIED VAN LINES 5 

Firepreof Sterage Warehouses. 


Large flect of equipment fer leeal and long 
distance moving. 

















STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. [ 


Members N. F. W. A. 














Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 
11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 
Corumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 
ees Se of AU Commercial Storage and Pool Cars 
gs Grand Rapide Handled Thru Columbian 


Moemer ys 
A.W.A. 








LANSING, MIGH. | om 
FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 





























BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. - - AT WAREHOUSE COST 


PPR ie yg oy dy Lo 
would expect your own 
but at lens expense and without worry oF 





CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








1840 Ne. Michigan Avenue 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

















ST. PAUL, MINN. [ 














il 


Munneapous Termnat Warenouse Go. 
ie ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 
CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
ROCHESTER, MINN. | 
mere °~~ and Household Goods Storage 
ocal Pool 
Distance Moving 
ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 
STORAGE AND TRANSFER CO. =| 
ST. PAUL, MINN. [ . 

Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Situated in m the miawar, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities 
or, ae Rie a SS — 

fy Sisrmiserion wsaavics, ~—-.. Thre 8 
NEW YORK * sae raancwe t 
3 ee 

BOwtisg Green 98-0008 


Rochester, Minn. eS 
16 £. Fourth St., St. Paul 1 
Pool Car Distribution 
speed and 
RAL WAREHOUSE E COMPANY 
wiv soéoe AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION ; 


ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO, 
Packing-—Crating—Bonded Storage 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Northwest W.A. 
NFWA AVL 
Industrial Facilities 
Pilisbury Avenue +. Paul 4, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | 














ime. 


Agents fer Allied Van 
ie Member of N.F.W.A-——A.W.A. 








rs DELa ey tabtiee CO. 


TRANSFER 
Office & Warehouse: 332 Rosabel Cor. E. 4th, St. Paul I 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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JOPLIN, MO. | 


Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 


Distribution and ane of merchandise. 
Fireproof warehouses—Motor van service, 
? On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent for Greyvan Lines, ine. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. | mK City 


i's the A-B-C FIREPROOF 


WAREHOUSE CO. 
1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 


Distribution Cars are so handled as te 
carefully safeguard your ewn inter- 
ests and those of your customers. 

















Three Fireproof Censtructed Warehouses 
Member of N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Van Lines, tue. 





Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution 


Delivery Service 
Freight Forwarding 
Member A.W.A. - 
A.C.W., Chamber of 
Commerce, Traffic Club 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
228-234 W. 4th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Surrounded by the Wholesale District 
Complete Freight Distribution and Warehousing 


Eiatablished Esso 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


service 


Efficient. Complete Merchar: grchousing 


Ofice—1422 SF. Ute 


(Weat 10th Street 


ter wot Wholesale and Pretcat 


CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY 


TO INSURE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 
COVERAGE OF THIS GREAT MARKETING AREA 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Modern Fasilitics 
Responsible Management 
Spacious Switeh Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Streamlined Handling Equipmeat 
Our own fleet of Metor Trucks 
Ceol Rooms 

Storage and Transit 

Office Space and Display Reems 
Financing 


ALL BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: 





inventories 

Freight Prepayments 

4"“it costs you nothing to Investigate Crooks 
“> Terminal facilities. Phone, wire or 
write us regarding your needs. 


; , 
WOM ML 
1104 Union Ave. Kansas City 7 

433 W. Horrison St. Chicago 7 271 Madison Ave. New York 16 

ssociat th Overland Termin! Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los 621 


e sn Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminal 





JANUARY, 1947 
















STORAGE . 
AND 
DISTRIBUTION 





ST. LOUIS AVE. 


* & MULBERRY ST 





KANSAS CITY, MO. | “Right in the Midst of Business” 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 


Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inqumries. 


& Represented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
nny NEW YORK 18 
Ti WEST 42ND St. 
Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
| Owned and Operated by the $T. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo» 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 























Established 1903 





POOL CAR TERMINAL—Spacious, enclosed, sheltered loading 
Dock, facing wide Street in Wholesale and Shipping District on 
B4&0O.-Alton Railroad siding. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — GENERAL CARTAGE 
Sprinklered—A.D.T.—Fleet modern Equipment 


THE ONLY WAY TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1404-10 St. Louls Avenue, Kansas City 7 








ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 
Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 
GENERAL OFFICES 
3519 Page Boulevard 


Agents for North American Van Lines 





NORTH 


tee. ietool 








$T. LOUIS, MO. | 


MEMBER 





for 
conscientious 
handling of 


fine furniture 


Ben Langan 


Storage & Moving 
5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 

















ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwardirg 


200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 











~*~ 


rt Seote> AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 4 
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(LONG SERVICER 


f hom shipper 
Le marhet 


To press or ‘pack closely. An agreement’ 
_or covenant. The first describes our organi- 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Facilities 
plus Service 


To Meet Your, Warehousing 
and Distribution Requirements 





In the Heart of St. Louis 


Industrial and Wholesale Districts 


One Contact, One Responsibility and rates no higher through 
our Organization. 


20 Years of Experience 
to assure you of proper handling of your merchandise and 
prompt courteous service to your customers, 


Our Pactlities: 
Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
—, Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
e / = S\ Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 


| ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS’ 


General Offices * 826 Clark Avenue * St. Louis 2, Mo. * MAin 4927 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 53 West Jackson (4) 
Plaza 3-1235 Harrison 1496 


ys » Hictez AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN 5 ASSOCIATION l 





Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. [ eachanteis “=n 


RUTGER STREET ‘<x: comscx <m 


Wet “and Winer Uses 


WAREHOUSE, INC. POE aay: 
MAIN & RUTGER STS. ST. LOUIS 4 ewe 











AD.t. Berglor & Sprinkler Alarms. Wit 9-7645 
200,008 Sq of Service Chicago 
BONDED — Insurance Randolph 4458 
SEDALIA, MO. | Owner Manager Responsibility 





MIDDLETON STORAGE 
118 N. Lamine St. Phone 946 Sedalia, Miseouri 
Heusehold Goods and Commer- 
cial Storing, Meving, Crating 
Packing and Shipping 


Lecal and Leng Distance Hauling 
Pool Car Distribution Private Switch 











SPRINGFIELD, MO. | Phone 330 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Storage and Distribution 
— square feet sprinklered 





‘ool Car Distribution 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W.A. 
American Chain of Warehouses 


BILLINGS, MONT. | Established 1904 


BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
ee ee een 
and Household Coods 























GREAT FALLS, MONT. | 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Sommptate, © facilities for storage ef merchandise and heuse- 
old g 

Stop in transit and pool ear distribution. Warehouse dock 
and truck terminal. 











Private siding Free switching 
P. O. Box 8 426—9th Ave., South 
HASTINGS, NEBR. | 





MEMBER 1876 1947 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 


LINCOLN, NEBR. | 1889 58 Years of Continuous Service 1947 


Merchandise and Household Storage—Poo!l Car Distribution 
@ operate Thirty Trucks and have connections te all peints in the State. 
p bulidings are clean, beth Fire aad Nen-Fire , leeated on the lines of the 
c. B. 6 oo. Pacific and Union Pacifie with all ether lines entering either elty, 


abeerting 
We ae Bonded Seo See aw Satee oop seenatiia, We solielt your business 
end guarantee 


























tavestigation | 
SULL IVA VANS 
Treaster & om Grand Island Sterage Co. 
Lineola = Grand Island, Nebr. 
1 Sree Sit W. 4th Street 
OMAHA, NEB. | FORD 
STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 

1024 Dodge Street Omaha 2, ain 
Omaha’s most modern, centrally located rehouse. ireproof “construction— 
Fully sprinklered—Low insurance. din: on 1.C. R.R. and U.P. R.R. . &. 
Customs Bond. General Merchandis ooler Storage—Household Goods Stor- 
age. Also operate modern facilities in Council Bluffs, Iowa. Our own f 


of trucks for quick deliveries. 


Member of N.F.W.A. and A.¥ A.W.A. 


yor s 
awest 41ND 
Mon 5631 Penn.6.0967 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 








OM 


Four 
merc 
Omai 


Mem 
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CGC RDON 


Storage 
Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandive and Houselold Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. ‘We handle pool cars, 
merchandise and household. goods. Trucking Service. Let us act as your 
Omaha Branch. 

Main Office, 702-32 So. 10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Member: A.W.A.—N.F. 


Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 





Teleph DElaware 3-8734 Est. 1880 








Ficken’s Storage Warehouses 
413 Arlington Avenue Jersey City 4 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
PACKING—CRATING—SHIPPING—DISTRIBUTING 





















MAHA, NEB. 
OAH, NE. 802-812 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 8 


MOREWOOD WAREHOUSE 


Exclusive Merchandise 
Complete Distribution—Storage Facilities 











MANCHESTER, WN. H. / Make Our Warehouses Your Branch Offeo ter 
Complete Servies la New Mameshire 


NASHUA,N.H. McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, W. H. Bonded Stores Tarek 


General Merchandise Sterage & Distribution, Household 
Geeds, Ste seneees Noe ys Sterage, Unexcelled Facilities. 
1 Car Distribution 


Direet R. = “siding. Besten &2 Maine R. R. 














BAYONNE, N. J. 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 
MOVING PACKING CRATING Selia@inle 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
FLEET OF MODERN YANS SERVING 25 STATES 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


Over Sixty Years of Honorable Service 


ENGEL BROTHERS, INC. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


1179-81 EAST GRAND STREET, ELIZABETH 4 


NEWARK, M. J. [7 eamem, NJW.W.A. ond RF.WA 





ONE answer to EVERY 


shipping and storage problem... 
* FEDERAL warcnouses 


e Fireproof Building Centrally 
Located 

e 200,000 Sq. Ft. of Floor Area 

e Modern Moving Service Insured 

e Private Vaults for Furniture and 
Valuables 

e Experienced Bonded Personnel 

e Office & Show Room Facilities 

e Excellent Loading & Unloading 

Facilities 




















e Complete Mov- 
Ing, torage, 
Packing & Ship- 
ping for House- 
hold Goods, Office 
Furniture & Ob- 














facturers’ 
Trefic Managers’ 
Inquiries are cor- 
dially invited. 


MARKET 3-1766 






















F E D E R A L STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 











PACKING! MOVING! STORAGB! 


——dependable since 1860—— 


KNICKERBOCKER 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


96 te 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 te 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
Wm. R. Malligan, Pres. James E. Malligan, See’y and Mer. 








JEESEY CITY, WN. J. 


In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area, 
Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 
Execative and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J. 


FACILITIES: 3 oe oe * ge concrete. Penna. R. R. private sid- 
all roads entering city. Merchandise 
storage, Manufacturi ing and office p- — 1,650,000 sq. ft.; sprinkler; auto- 
matic fire alarm. Insurance rate: .099. Platform capacity, 40 trucks. Cold 
storage: Coolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; freezer 1,182,000 cu. ft.—total 2,790,000 
cu. ft., convertible; automatic fire’ alarm. insurance rate: .06. Brine refrig- 
erator system; temperature range, © to SO°F.; cooler-room ventilation; 
humidity control; 20-truck platform. Dock facilities: Waterfront dock, 600 ft.; 
minimum draft 21 ft.; pier berth, 600 ft.; bulkhead draft, 25-30 ft. 





Tel. Bergen 4-6000 





SERVICE FEATURES: Free lighterage; pool car distribution. Rental of office 
space. All perishable products accepted for cold storage. Free switching on 
certain perishable products. Bonded space available. American Export Lines 
steamers dock at piers adjacent to warehouse. rail i ts to storer 
c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey City. Pennsylvania Railroad, Henderson 
Street Station delivery. 





ASSNS.: A. W. A. (Cold Storage Div.); W. A. Port of New York; Mar. Asso.; 
N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Asso., N. Y.; Jersey City C. of C. 





PERTH AMBOY, N. J. [ 





NEW YORK CITY 





HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. aur ~* South S8t., N. ¥. C. 
1900 
Merchandise giamen and Distribution 
Dock and Pier Facilities within the 
Free Lighterage Limits 





ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. [ 








SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 


Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 








JANUARY, 1947 
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ALBANY, WN. Y. 





Central Warehouse Corporation 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 


Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage: also U. S. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Storage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
service rendered. 


COLD STORAGE—DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 











ALBANY, N. Y. [ 


Founded 1918 


R. E. D., Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 





STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


43 Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 








ALBANY, &. Y. [ 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 bee ST., ALBANY 7 





rgEr or. uaron tm DS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
Peet ere unaioeree 





Member st Al aa VU_NPWA-HYOWA 





Por Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





BROOKLYN, N.Y.[~ centratty LOCATED Member of A.W.A. 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE ¢ BROOKLYN 16, N. Y, 


oe FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 





STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
10 GIANT ase MODERN oa FACILITIES 


000 FT. 
PRIVATE VAULTS FOR LiguoRS 








SUFFALO, KL. Y. 

GENERAL MERCHAN 
DISTRIBU 
8 











STORAGE— 


x 
RAIL — LAKE — CANAL TERMINALS 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO GRBEK BR. R. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 





wo 
BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 








BUFFALO 4, N. Y. | Gateway to National Distribution 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 


For economical warehousing and shipping. 
Modern building and equipment. Storage-in- 
transit privileges; low insurance rates. Direct 
track-connections with Penna. R. R., and N. Y. 
Central, and switching arrangements with all 
lines into Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily. 














BUFFALO, K. Y. | DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1900 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 











LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Meodern—Fireproof-——Low Inserance Rate 





on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 





Pd 





2 STORA co. 
OF BROOKLYN, INC. 
28 Fulton St. 
Established in 1692. The Eagle Warehouse & Co. ef 6 


Stor e rookl 
Inc.., hes teeaeme the synonym for the corciel handling ond cloregs 
of household goods and merchandise. ADT Watchmen's service; 
re sos h At Ae. aittdiece teeth twelve trucks to insure 
pa ll to Jay Street Terminai, Section: 
CLIFFORD MN. JENKINS, President EDWARD 1. JENKINS, Treasurer 
a. ae ee Vice President E. J. McKEIGE, 











Apo DALIED VAN LINES, mc 
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1VOR B. CLARK, Vice President WILLIAM A. SCHIFFMAN, Oper. Exec. 


SSS 








BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. « « HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you . . . 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUPFALO 6 


Tewea LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 


























HOLD FURNITURE J N.Y.S.W.A. 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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SOFFALO, N.Y. | 
Galesminded 


THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


102 Perry St., Buffale 4 





JAMESTOWN, LY. [ire ricip, Prades FRANKH, FIELD, Mer, 
WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 FOOTE AVE., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE e COLD STORAGE 
yyy? Cream, Frozen Fraits, Vegetables, Meats, Ete. 
4500 Sq. Ft. Merchandise Storage Space. 138,000 Cu. Ft. 
of freezer space, 50,000 cu. ft. of cooler space. Sidings and 
Truck Docks. Consign shipments via Erie RR. 25-ton 
Truck Weigh Scale. Members Nat. Assn. Refrigeration 

Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. Whsemen. 














SOFFALO, Hi. Y. j 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Lorkin St., Buffalo 10 
Generel Merchandise Storage and Pool Cer Distribution 


N.Y.C. Siding 
Branch offee facilities. 
fe Co 
utw voen @ 
‘WES! 4260 SE) 
Penn 6 0967 





Mon be 





NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


MEMVEK 


| Moving, Packing Storing, Shipping 


O'Brien's Fireproof Sterage Warehouse, Inc. 
Packers — Pao sf Tee Furniture 
Alse Serving 


New Rochelle, Pelham, 
Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. 
New Rochel 





T oh we 


t k, White 
Beas B/L to us at 














FLUSHING, L. I, N. Y. | Member: AVL — NFWA — NYFWA — NYSWA 


Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 
39th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. Established 1963 


Fireproof Warehouses 
and 

















NEW YORK, WN. Y. | Telephone: Plaza 3-1234 


Coli John Terreforte for Merchandise Storage and 
~" Information on 81 Member Warehouses. 


AMERICAN CHAIN 











Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
P. 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE COR 





Moving, Storing 
Goods and Office Equipment. 10 blocks from L. I. Railread ee cave awe cae ieee came ae =s 
Carona x Bade. e- => = = : 1 : 
leoten, Greet Neck, Little Reet, Port Washington, Mas OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17 
HEMPSTEAD, LI. [HARRY W. WASTIE 

















\— 








tr, s. 


Use our SPECIALIZED storage in 
facilities—on the main line of the New York 
Central R. R. Ideally situated for shipments 
moving in either direction between the 
Eastern seaboard and the West. 

Three warehouses - private sidings - pool 
car distribution. Your inquiries are heartily ,,.,, y,-s pe 
pean. GEORGE W. PERKINS 


STORAGE 


NEW YORE 5, W. Y. 
-IN.- 





FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Long Island 
LITTLE FALLS 


fA ‘For fhousehold goods, merchandise, Pool car distribution, 
Member of N.FIW.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.—N.Y.S.WA— 
MAAKE THE 
FRANKFORT 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET A 
Branch Warehouse No, 2—-209 Nassau Rd., Roosevelt, 1. 4. Y . 
Storage for furs, clothing, etc. 
Lecal and ‘Long Distance moving. Serving all of 
L.1/M.S.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
J = ew 
ae > ae 
! \\ | 
WAREHOUSES IN 
HERKIMER 
3 





vse 
-_ 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 





JANUARY, 1947 











NEW YORK, N.Y. [— 


BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 


Wood Lift Vans. ey 


Safety for Foreign Shipments. 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. [ 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELS WAREHOUSES, _ INC. 


We speciolize in storage and transfer of Househeld Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construe- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift van. vio si! R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C..NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — W.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.NLY. 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City 1 


M. Y. C., Bast Side—28 Second Ave. Lerchmont—111 Besten Pest Rd. 
Mesat Vernee—27-33 Se. Sixth Ave. Broarvilie—108 Peadfield Rd. 





























Mendes WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, me 








NEW YORK, W. Y. | 
RECIPROCITY? Yes, we will guarantee as much tonnage as 
you send as, y more. Serving New York and within one 


possibl 
bundred miles since 1926. Vicinity of all railroads and steamship 
companies. 


Modern Equipment—Warehouses—Vans 


“ig Write DAYTON STORAGE CO, INC. 
1317 Westchester Ave., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y.| 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 


which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 





which enables this company alone to do certain thingr 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 


We in correspond all features 
> at Mandan iateion teeta Serviee— 
Field Warehousing. 

Independent Warehouses, Inc. 


General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


& Represented by QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
, 
CHICAGO 8 NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. TT WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 


per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citiy 





NEW YORK, N. Y,) 


NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
Executive Offices —4 } Whitehall St., New York 4 
STEAMSHIP FACILITIES 
FACTORY SPACE 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Licensed by — Cotton, Coffee & Sugar, Metal 

nd Rubber Exchanges 
Member: A.W. rw 





———s 











W.A.P.N.Y., N.Y.S.W.A., N.Y.W.W.T. 
NEW YORK, NN. Y. | oir aa 


PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Main Office: 47 Vestry Street, New York is, N. Y. 
U. S. BONDED AND FREE WAREHOUSES 
ALSO TEA AND LIQUOR BOND 
In the heart of the conaee and Bag Goods District 
of the Port of New York 
Warehouses—41-47 Vestry St., 
435 Greenwich St., 





7 
bai Fumigation Chamberg, 


Laight St., 60 Laight 
118-120 King St. ont 


54-58 














MEW YORK, N.Y. [" cspira: ano sunpuus ESTABLISHED 
$5,600,000 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK MANDLIEG 

EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 

SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 


= Jhe. Manhattan. 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


albi 


mre 





e Diebee WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN' ASSN. eS 
Ago ALLIED VAN LINES, me 








nEW YORK, NY. (Pe. 6-8966—7—8) 
TL McCORMACK TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 


261 ELEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, K. Y. 
Te tad tou 60 ts Matinee aren 


Easily accessible from all points. 

Rallroad siding connecting with New York Central, Erie, and 
Lehigh Valley Raiiroads. 

a See ae etes, 











NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Ategene GS Sie Panne Sent 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Omusual facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 
and transportation. Motor track service furnished 
reqai both lecal and long distance. Lehigh 
Valley "RR. R. siding—1 12 ear capacity—in the b 
Prompt handling—deomestic or foreign shipmens. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Represented by Assesiated Warehouses, Inc.—Now York @lty and Chienge 











NEW YORK, HY. j 





SANTINI BROS., INC, 


Serving Greater New York and All Peints i 
‘Westchester County 


MOVERS—PACK ERS—SHIPPERS 
General Offices: 1405-11 F sa Ave. 
New York City 52 


Tel.: JErome 6-6000 
4,000,000 Cuble feet of 





Nine Firepreef Wareheumn 
sterage—Peel Car D betributies 











NEW YORK, N.Y. | 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Sto 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667, Washington St. New York City 14 











NEW YORK, W. Y. | aeide Sal 


SOFIA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Household Goods and CommercialsStorage 
Commercial, Industrial, Local and Long Distance Moving 
EXPORT PACKERS—POOLCAR DISTRIGUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYWA—M&WAGNY 





Agent Greyvan Lines 













OSWEGO, N.Y. | OswEGO NETHERLAND CO., INC. 


VEGETAGLES ESTABLISHED 1918 


eee se waders up te the minute DRY, COLO and Sharp Freee 


























OERED MILK facilities with ventilation and humidity sestrel. Tempers 
ALmenvds ture Range for COLD and Sharp Freerer tasilities —it* 
EGGH to 35° above. Sterage-in-transit privileges. 

BEER All Firepreef bulldinge—Very tow iaserance rate, @ 

Lt RR car private siding—Free switchinge—U. 8. Warehouses Ad 

ume, —Bended. Member of N.Y.8.8.—A.W.Ass. 
gees BEANS H. B. Lasky, Treas. and Mgr. 
















































WEW YORK, N. Y. | 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO.., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 


Jersey City 2, 176 Ninth St 

Fulten Terminal—.Y. Beck Ry. Erie R.R.—Storage-in- Transit 
General O: 
68 Hudson St., New York 13, WN. Y. 





Brooklyn 2, 66 Furman St. 





OF init REcter 2-6590 











Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Ine. 
S&> Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping . 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse eS 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., Inc. 
Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
Genera! Merchandising Sterage—Distributicn 
Poel Cars Distributed—Reshinped 
Bond ed Storage 8 


RICHMOND HILL, L.I., N. Y. | 
Teleph Republie 9-1400 
Tr ie 
. 9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantie Ave. 
Storage Warehouse 
U. 8. Custem 


Heuseheid Goods M leped 
Direct R.R. Siding N. Y. Central ie the Center of Reshester 


ee 
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SCHENECTADY, WN. Y. | 


Schenectady Storage and Trucking 
McCormack Highway 
Transportation 


Offices: 151 Erie Blvd., Schenectady 5 
General Merchandise Sterage and Distribution 
Poe! Car Distribution Household Geeds 
and Moving Long Distance Trucking 














CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storege Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 








GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 
© ©IREPROOF e 
ME\C ANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 








SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 
DISTRIBUTION 





2 PRIV «TE RA'L SIDINGS 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 


PRIVATE -— SIDINGS eins hg = = tac. €) 


RIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST “tl “srmacuss 1 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
Represented by SERVICES Members: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L—WN.Y.8.W.A. 











BROAD STREET WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Complete Worchousing 


Servic. 
General Merchandi « — Cold Storage 
Hated Storage 
nv and Motor Fre: ht Terminal 
oily Tricking S$ rvice to eil 
int, in New York State 





WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, cS 


Shipping. Prompt service for any point in Arr a 
Westchester County. el 
Member N.Y.F.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 








921 “25 








MHEVILLE, N. C. 
=a! Ingle Transfer and Storage Co. 
44 Valley St. Asheville, N. C. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
2 Fireproof Warehouses 
Pool Car Distribution 

Consign shipments via Sou. Ry. 
Asheville’s Bonded Warehouses 














WHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 
CHARLOTTE Il, N. C. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 926 TUCKASEEGEE ROAD 


BER CHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED. 
MOTOR UCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE, PRIVATE 
RAILROAD. SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 








CHARLOTTE, N. C. [ 














GF 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 











CHARLOTTE, N. C.| All buildings fully fireproof construction 
UMION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. inc. 
BONDED 


224-226 West First Street 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A.W.A.—Motor Service 


| Rae ele Oy ee Cn BUTS 
omcuses 7, Aaaeae aaeees 
tars xt weeny AVE H wEs! 42ND St 
Won 8038 Penn.6.0967 
























The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is in 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization te serve your 
warehousing and distributing needs with 
economy and efficiency. 

Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprim 
klered Buildings. 














SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION C8. ¢ 


4 
2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST.. E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. R-6661- P.O. BOX 188 Sa oy 








GREENSBORO, A.C. | Conser of Wholesale Dictries 


TATUM-DALTON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
311 E. WASHINGTON ST. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding Trucking Service 











CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

Private Siding Trucking Service 


Members A. W. A. American Chain ef Wareheuses 


WILMINGTON, N. 6. | FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 


Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Members, N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. 























FARGO, N. D. 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
Dr FARGO, N. DAK. 
\ General Storage—Celd Soregenitemanete Goods 

















Bonded fireproof warehouse. Es 1 ; 
Household goods and merchandise. | — Sy - eg Ay Hy si3¢ Gh BAH oo 6. 
wa rehouse 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. gurance costs. Gost socks, B Pool car Diswrination. Complete 
Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. OfSces 806-10 Northern Pacific Ave AWA-NFWA-MNWWA-ACW 
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WAREHOUSE CO. 


Leeal & sone Distance Havii 
and Heusehold G 
A Van Lines — Agent 








AKRON, OHIO [COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE CO. 





@ Rensetented dy 


CHICAGO 8 BP 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531 











CANTON, OHIO | 





CANTON STORAGE, = 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 
Canton 2 
Merchandise, Houschold 
Goods, Cold Storage 
Pool cars distributed. Private sidings. 
Free switching on all roads. Separate fire- 


proof warehouses for housenold goods. 
Member: A.C.W.—MAY.W.A.—A.W.A.— 
0.F.A.A.—O.W.A. 














CINCINNATI, OHIO | 





Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 





9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 
Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUT*'ON—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
11 Car Switch in an 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | ESTABLISHED 1911 





THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
New York Representative 
INTERLAKE TERMINA INC. 

271 Madison Avenue urrayhill 5-8397 

Main Office 
Dock 22, Foot of W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | AIT 





CLEVELAND STORAGE CO., INC. 


All Merchandise Storage Facilities 
Storage in Transit—East, West and South 
Field Warehousing 


Genera! Office: Guardian Bldg. (14) Phone: Main 3415. 
Warehouses: Cleveland, Ohio, and Dunkirk, New York. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO [ 





CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 


SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Operating our own Delivery System 
Private siding NYC Railroad 
FRENCH & WINTER STS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 








OLEVELAND, OHIO | 
“An old organization with young ideass 
ses GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE OOMPANY 


located in the 





2 New York Central Freight Terminal oa 
fy BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET Ce * 
Cleveland 15 














CLEVELAND, OHIO [ 
Now there are 


oats LEDERER 
ware ea ano Ae TERMINALS 


Cleveland's Qriv Lekesront eee 3 nf an me Ray 
Cleveland 14 





A. D. T. Protection 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


ppc ba to Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 








——_ 


W. R. Thomas, President 













to our loading platform 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


5700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave. 
Member of N.F.W.A. — Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 West peeatte Serest, Coveted 13, onto 
cisstind Genes Gold ‘Sto Omer Space and Saevetedtell 
, ra; ’ 
" at our wolttrent it docks. m 


York Representative — Mr. H. J. 
422 E. and Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


A GREAT COMBINATION! 














a ni i 5-5960 

















~ wlSl om .|8 t 








NEAL in Cleveland 
MAYFLOWER coast to coast 


Ask about our neighborhood ware- 
houses... with complete moving fa- 
cilities. 


Exclusive Agent: Greater Cleveland for Aero-Mayflower Transit Co. 


The NEAL Storage Co. 


7208 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 


mR e ceRMIN Mt A. FACILITIES 


TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 
and fi f; Low i 
OT enor cn pre SR SA Daily delivery service, 




















Mad. 





/ 
© rates 


Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 





1340 West Ninth St 














CLEVELAND 13, OHTO 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Facilities, Service and Security 


Write for Details 
Address 3540 Crotea Ave., $. E., Cleveland 18, Obie 











Merchandise Storage—Tank Storage 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO | Established in 1882 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
119 East Goodale St. panera gg Ohio 


gol 2 





<idiee. 


cuIcaco © 7 ee, mew YORK 8 
aw ee 3 





Mer 593) 








A.D.T. System. Piwate —_ 
COLUMBUS, OHIO | Agents for North American Van Lines, Inc. 


Free — a all railroads. 
Hilltop Van & Storage Company, Inc. 
: 2830 W. Broad St. and 162 No. Third St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Household Goods Storage 


Burglar alarms—ADT 
Local and Long Distance Moving 














COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


37@ West Broad St., Columbus 8 
A service yd 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding NYC and Bis Feur 
: 14 Car Capacity 





| Peol Car Distribution A.D.T. Service 
Centrally Leeated Medern 5 Sueeaee 
Momeers: ACW.—OWA—AW 








COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE CO. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST. COLUMBUS 15 gam 


Medern wareheuse 
Insurance—Central location in jobb 
triet — Private railroad siding — Poo 


distributed 
Member of O.W.A. 





for merchandise—Low 
dis- 5 
rs 











TOLEDO, OHIO | : 

CAR CAPACITY § |") | 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 


FOUR PRIVATE 
SIDINGS - 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&0O. RR’s 





GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 60. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Avenue}j 





v 








Center of Jobbing District 
Sprinklered Buildings—200,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,000 
cubic feet Cool Storage—Private Sidings—Nickle Plate Road. 
} ‘New York Central—Free Switching. erchandise Storage— 
” Pool Car Distribution—Negotiable Receipts—Transit Storage 
Privileges—Low Insurance Rate—City Delivery System. 


TOLEDO, OHIO | ‘*QUICK SHIPPERS’? 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 
—" 128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 

storage arrangements e Motor truck servicee + 


Merchandise storage e Pool car distribution e 
ag Fireproof e Private siding Nickel Plate Road e 
Located in jobbing District 
Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. 























MARION, OHIO j G. A. WRIGHT, Pres. & Mgr. 
WRIGHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 














Ret. 1904 fs 
Merchandise—Household Goods {: 
Wright Service te Meet Your 8 
Requirements ' 

Member of N.F.W.A—A.V.L-~0.F.W.A. 





126 OAK ST. 





Free switching e Negotiable receipts e Transit 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO/ ° 
—ao Since 1878 





CARTAGE & STORAGE co. 
Household Goods — Pool Distribetion — 
g Be 


Private Rall Sidieg 











SPRINGFIELD, OHIO [ 





WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and aay a 


A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member ef A. W. A.—0. W. A. 














OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA_| a 
~ O.K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 





GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 











TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
i — | Merchandise and Furniture Storage 








TULSA, OKLA. [ 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., W.F.W.A. and Americas Cheia of Warehouses 











TOLEDO, OHIO | Phone Male 2118 
GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


formerly 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
Telede’s only warcheuse having combined Waterfront and Ralirend Fasilitics. 
Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 
Merchandise Warehousing Stevedoriag 














TULSA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 Sy 
Storage— Moving — Packing—Ship- eee 
ping of Household Effects ane | 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 
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PORTLAND, ORE.| nearmmeseseait 


HOLMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
SINCE 1864 


1306 N.W. Hoyt St., Portland 9 
A.W.A.—O.S.W.A. 





= YOUR BEST MOVE 








PORTLAND, ORE. | 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established 186% 
1238 Northwest Glisan Street Portland 9, Oregon 
U. S. BONDED and PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 





Lewest Insurance Equipped 
Member A. W. A. 
Eastern Representatives Services, Ina. 











PORTLAND, ORE. f COVER THE NORTHWEST 


RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., me. 


1233 N.W. 12th Ave., Portiand 9 





Free Switehing from All 
New York, 271 Madison Ave. 








ALLENTOWN, PA. | 


Only Lerge Fire-Retardent Warehouse ia 
Lehigh Valley 


DIEHL STORAGE COMPANY 


128-132 N. Sth ST. 
HHG.—STORAGE—MDSE. 
MOVING—CRATING—SHIPPING 
F. WILLARD WOLFE, PRES. & GEN. MGR. 





MEABSER 








Cc. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Kes. 1902 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Pool Car Distribution Packing aad Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switehing 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 











ERIE, PA. | IN ERIE IT’S 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FOR COMPLETE STORAGE SERVICE AND POOL CAR DiS- 
TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


2 WAREHOUSES 








1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C, RR. 
HARRISBURG, PA. | or 





HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE 8TORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100%, PALLETIZED 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSE.” 











HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 








=} _ YOUR BEST MOVE 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 
ERIE, PA. 

















M. V. IRWIN is Erie’s Mayflower agent offering un- 
excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation 
facilities. 


* BOXING * MOVING 

* SORTING * HAULING 

© STORAGE * LABELING 

¢ FUMIGATING ¢ FINANCING 

* PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING 
® MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 









TRANSPORTATION 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MV.IR 


MOVING -STORAGE 


124& CASCADE PHONE 24-779 
ERIE, PA. 

















DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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HAZLETON, PA. | pee 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE LVR SIDING 
Sterage im Transit Peel Car Distribution 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproef Furniture Storage 
Members: Mayfewer W.A.—?.F.W.A.—?P.W.A. 











LANCASTER, PA. | 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Merchandise Sterage, nme | me Geeods, Transferring, 
orwa ng 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, 
Lecal and Leng Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.A. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ 


Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 
Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 
Complete Warehousing Service for Storage and at 





Distribution of General Merchandise. 
Private Siding B. & O. e Pool Car Distribution 
Low Insurance Rates 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





F Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 














For Warehousing in Philadelphia. . 





“‘Pennsylvania’s” 22 big, modern warehouses provide more 
than 1,000,000 square feet of free and bonded storage space. 
Here are the facilities which will meet your storage and dis- 
tributional requirements in Philadelphia to a ““T”’ ... be they 
little or great, temporary or long-term. “Pennsylvania”’ offers 
you this combination of advantages: Fine rail and highway 
connections; special equipment for handling the most difficult 
commodities, with skilled personnel; one- to ten-ton trucks 
for store-door delivery . . . safety, economy, convenience, 
and low insurance rates. Write, wire, or telephone today for 
full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
& SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 





13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Sn hey loccilions inthe Piladdfshia Thading Chea 


Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metrogolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast; efficient, economical 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. x PHILADELPHIA 23 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


CHICAGO 11 219 E. North Water St., 
Phone: Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. —An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. | gp) SET 
Galla lagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 


th Delaware Avenue, Philadelp 47 
seein 5 Footy Stora Sa Transit 
idings-Penna. RR. and Reading 
‘ool Car Distribution E 
Peprevented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
New York (17) Deliveries ‘Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Surburban 549 W. aeeeee St. 
Murrayhil9-7645 Randolph 4458 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 


| THOMAS WHITE, Owner end Meneger 














PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
ee WAREHOUSE Co. 


phone LOM. 8070 


warehouses |. ed in im 
Weistete. Testine: miptias 
. Privileges. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ccnit G. MILLER, President 


MILLER 


North Broad Storage Co. 


2709 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32 
BROAD & LEHICH & BRANCHES 
Member of P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A. of Pa. 











PITTSBURGH, PA | 
DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
— Pittsburgh 22 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 











13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 


PITTSBURGH 22 








In the Heart of 


Jobbing District 


Pittsburgh’s 











COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


WHITE i5Rfi 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


PRR SIDING 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


Alse operators of 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 








pliner’. 





Pittsburgh’s Official Office Movers 


® Fenermc you for all your 
past favors and wishing you 
continued success in all your 
endeavors for 1947. 


Ve 


Dependable Movers 
of Household and 
Office Equipment 








W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA | ESTABLISHED 1865 


SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 
Fireproof Wareh — Household Goods 
125,000 sq. ft. 62,500 sq. ft. 
3460 5th Avenue 7535 Penn Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





MEMBER 

















PROVIDENCE, R. 1. | 


CADY MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


80-90 Dudiey St., Providence 5 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


1917-19 Brownsville Road 
we es 
~ Pittsburgh, Penna. 


had: Storage, Packing and Shipping 
NY Member ef Netional Furniture Werehousemen's Ass's. ¥ we 
Agent of Allied Ven Lines, Inc. 


a ;) 








PROVIDENCE, R. 1. [— 


Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 


336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Sterage all kinds of General Merchandise, Peel Car 
Distribution. Lewest Insurance. 
Trackage facilities 50 cars. Deckage facilities em 
deep water. 
Shipping directions Seuth Providence, R. I. 











SCRANTON, PAR. F. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
* PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 











SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


219 VINE STREET, SCRANTON 3 
DISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DL & W and D & H Sidings 


+ Represented oy ALULED DESTRISUTION TC 
cHicaGo 8 V/A MEW YORK 18 
1923 NEWBERRY AVE 8 WEST 42ND St 
Mon $931 Penn .6.0967 











SHARON, PA. [ 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Geods 


2 Warecheuses with private sidings on Erie & P RR’s 
= awitching. Loans on Stored Commedities. 
Celd Sterage for furs — Cold Sterage locke 

Freeze space. 











WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. and Distribution 


Prompt aad Efficient Servi 










Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
Modern Concrete Warshouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Gpaca. 


Private Tracks Oonnecting with All Raliread and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 





CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
16 HASELL ST:. CHARLESTON, S.C. 
Telephone 2-2918 _ Member of 4.0.0 4M 4-May.W A 








COLUMBIA, S. ©. | Distribution Center of South Careline 


aexusen CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
a ey Est. 1028 MEMBER 


General merchandise and household geods 
storage. 


Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 
Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 














SIOUX FALLS, S. D. | 


WILSON STORAGE AND TRANSFER CO. 
110 NO. REED ST. 














WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 
WILLIAMSPORT 10 
Automatic Sprinkiers — Low Insurance Rates 
PRR SIDINGS 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Household Goods — Drayage 
Ideal Distribution Point for Central Pennsyivania 








What is the major problem of 1947? 


Read the article by Paul G. Hoffman, 
president, Studebaker Corp., on page 21. 














12 Car Track Located on Lehigh Valley. RR. 8wttchee Investment 
Storage-in-Trensit and Poel Cars $350,000 Fireproof, sprinklered building with private siding on 
19 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. —— the had a fea 
tt? A, a State Bonded i014 Goods Transferred. Refrigersied Truck” Servs 
CHICAGO 8 The Distatbatin7 az 80,000 Sa. Ft. °°" “Timbers of NFWA-—MinnNWa-—-AWaim 
nt - aad ” Penn.6.0967 Floerspace Agent for AVL 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | KNOXVILLE, TENN) 





FIREPROOF STORAGE & VAN COMPANY, Inc. 


201-211 Randolph St., Knoxville 8, Tennessee 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 
MEMPHIS, TENN. | 








8s. 8S. DENT, Meneger 


General Warehouse Co. 


421 So. Main St., Memphis 3 


“Geed housekeeping, accurate records, 
Personal Service” 
Leeated im the center of the Jebbing 
& Whelesale wey 
Sprinklered 
Private BR. BR. siding as a coreies 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 














“ey 
MEMPHIS, TENN. | <6 to she entire Mid-South” AMARILLO, oy we. ¢. re je oy rus | | paLL 
e COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES arene SOUTH PIERCE STREEI 3 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of torage bation 
P| Sernetatete tt equ ecto oer nt 








fg POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION wietanengy Ans tmTA 
ay” NA We invite your Inquiries. 
# Reprstonted dy SALIED DASTREDETION WC. BEAUMONT, TEXAS j 


NEW YORK 16 
‘Ti WEST 42ND St 
Penn.6.0967 





























































































wEXAS STORAGE COM PANY 
NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TE 
MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 3 Merchandise and Household Goods _ * 
61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
Owned ond Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO.,St. Louis, Mo ty Be ide tag —— _ Jere Ov 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 
— ~~ fal B. T. Geille, See’y. & Mer. CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS f LPR 
REY WARENOUSES, INC. CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE || (— 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 AND STORAGE COMPANY 160 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution Located AT PORT SITE 
j AD.T Lecal Delivery Service Storage sort istribetion —_ prague 
-T. Burgier and Seriakier Supervisery Servies. tiliecis Coatral, Friese & Me MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Pas, Private rail siding © car spot. 16,400 Sq. Ft. Sprinkiered Low laserence Retes : 
2 Southwest Warcheuss apd Transtermes’s Ase’s 
MEM = 
| smd W. H. DEARING, President CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | FORT 
POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 4 
naprece orate ‘ | General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi] || 
671 to 679 South Main St.. Memphis 2 Specialists in 
incurance Rate $1.28 per $1,000 por Ansum Distribution 0 Specialty General Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 
: fieduote Ouutrel and Outten Bot Rattvey wacks. "Automeniocertanier: 0.1 womunen. vues Deily one ceo eeas ae eet maahs Servis to Bouman 
u Ban Antonie, Austin, Laredo and Rio ee ee eee 
f Expert Handling: laquiries | 
MEMPHIS, TENN. | H. K. HOUSTON, Pre. FP. BD. HOUSTON. V.P - 
.« , . 0. P DALLAS. TE FORT 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. a Coe GRADLET. Vie Pres. — 
Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
Sayers oe aaa ag TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Se pe eg oe Fd Bee 
a Sears a ie Gelling, Delle: 2, Toxes 
eae “eee 
ee, splay, 
ee TER! 521 Eighth Ave,So,Nashrile? | | Twit 
Central Van & Storage Co. Lone star Fackare Car. 
MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE yy aa N aT, Motor Eretant Line 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION OS) rd eae cae 
Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located eA MEMBERS of ‘Warsoousee . * om HAN . 
men’s Asen., Rotary Club 























NASHVILLE, TENN. | DALLAS, TEXAS 4 


Nashville Warehousing Co. | | INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
GENERAL STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING io «Ht arts Market St, Deters 
os Ba Merchandise Storage and 


ee Distribution 
NASHVILLE, TENN. | ESTABLISHED 1886 aS Saun } 


ag ee gy tgs 
i sae ing & Packing 

THE PRICE-BASS co. ae epeaiin bn Long Distance Heuling 
194-204 Hermitage Avenue, Nashville 2 @ip® _ > | | — 2 3B 2 ABERNATHY. Prov. 


Vice-Pres. 
STORAGE 


QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
Automatic Sprinklered—Spot Stock and Pool Car ee oo 
Distribution—Private Siding 



























W west iano 4 
Penn.6.0967 
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DALLAS, TEXAS | 





wally Par gn 


SERVING THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST AREA 


EVERY ACCOUNT IS 
PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 
BY THE MANAGEMENT 


KOON-McNATT STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
1100 CADIZ ST., Dallas 2 
CONTRACT OPERATORS FOR ALL RAIL 
LINES AND UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & 
DISTRIBUTING COMPANY. 


Over 10,000,000 Pounds of Freight Handled Monthly 
for Dallas Shippers 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


We operate a modern low Sa Ss Se. 
“HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE co. 


mmerce and San Jacinto Heuston 1, Texas 


+ Nar etenien Oy MLIRD DEETESSOTION me 

“icacos ™% wtw vor: © 

$23 Nv re ave WEST 4260 SE 
Ben 5 Penn.6. 0007 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 
General Storage Cold Storage U.S hae Bonded 
Pool Car Distribution 





Office Space Display Space Parking Space 
tlie west Insurance Rate 
, PLlesa 38-1235 Phene Harrisen 1496 








EL PASO, TEXAS |“ponkers of Merchandise” “Service Wuh Securiey” 
international Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 


neurance Rate 
| Gest, Agee 6 Rarmentin. Gam 
. & P. and Se. Pas. Rye. 


ae, 
Membere—NF W 4—SWT4—agent jer AVL. 
0 Aan sonia Oy 








™IC AGO 8 % uew by M4 
party Ne wRERRY AVE "west 
Mon 5811 





HOUSTON, TEXAS a3 AT HOUSTON 





Reeeiving . 

Weighing ....- - also W offering 

comomas rma complete Shipside Services with 
eusing 

Deewasdina berthing space for eight steamers. 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


(Long Reach Docks) 
om! AND OPERAT' GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 
P. 0. Box 2588 Housten 1, Texas 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS | in Fert Werth It’s Binyen-O’Kesle 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL ean simblntly stuloped 
Centrally lecated fire: warehouse | 





Our 
you with ever 90,000 SSS Sa aan at wend ge Ah 
Fort Werth 1 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 
nies with oye Service, Ine. =@ 





HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 


PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
ee ee Division 


Lone Star Package Car Co. 
nad bm gh Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 








Members WN. F. W.A. 
State and Local Assn. 











= ig (KEEFE ro 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS [ Agente—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
.255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Located in the heart of the Jobbing district 

MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler Watchman 

















HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 












7 Commercial Bonded 
Warehouses to serve you. 
22 car spot on 6 railroads. 


Est. 1925. Office: 915 N. San Jacinto St. 
MEMBER: A. W. A.—State and Local Associations. 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 


COMMERCIAL STORAGE— 
OFFICE SPACE — PARKING SPACE 


T. P. C. STORAGE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
2301 Commerce Ave., Houston 2 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | W. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 


WwW. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Established 1901 
Forty-four Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Peel Car Distribution Sprinklered Throughout 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 


Forwarding and Distributing 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
HOUSTON, TEXAS [ uiveRsAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
1002-1008 Washington Ave., Houstos 


Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout 
— Pool Car Distribution — Drayage Service 





Supervised by A. D. T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 














. Service 
Watchmen, U. §. Customs Bonded, Office Space 
Represented in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Division vA 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT CO. 
Members State and Lecal Asseciations 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 
2205 Me Ave., Houston 1 
OVER 50 IN HOUSTON 

panne & Household Goods Storage—Poo! Car Distribution— 


Lift Van Service—20 car lengths of trackage. 
Fireproof Warehouses—A.D.T. Automatic Fire and Burglary Protection 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. Members W.F.W.A. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





SALT LAKE GITY, UTAN [ae eee 
KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


onchange ncoforcamtgen oo ugpeee: 





accessible, and central location. UP. .e-4 

@ to other lines. P-USD service rail or truck. ce 
custo tutee Gait. S00 Cece. tm eke pe © OOS eee 
a ee apace eveilabie. 

















State and Locai Assn. 
SAN ANTOMIO, TEXAS | 


sme MERCHANTS 2101.0 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sis., Son Antonie 6 


Complete Storage and Distribution Service 
Over 50 years of actory 
Member of 4.0 A—AID A—8.¥ A. 











SAM ANTOWO, TEXAS [ 


Agent for Allied Van Liass, tne. . 





Seobey Firepreof Storage Co. 


811-880 Nerth Me@ima &., San Antonie 7 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
= SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 4097, STA. A. SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 


6 Rap tateniad Oy ‘ALLIED DASTRIBOTIOCN Nec 
curcaco® yoru 
925 wewotnay in Te ap ay west a2No m 
Mon 5931 Penn. 6.0907 














TYLER, TEXAS | IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owser & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas. 
Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 
Warehousing 














MEMBER OF A W.A 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 





SALT ina any, oman “This te the 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 38 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Faeilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watehman Service 


Office A dati - Display Space 
Represented by American Chatn of Warehouses, jas 
few York (@) 
230 Perk Ave. 











NORFOLK, VA. | Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 


‘EMBER NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 
NORFCLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER —e COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & 














NORFOLK, VA. [ 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 _ Telephone 22481 or 54008 

















SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 
Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 


Member A. W. A. 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinkiored Spese 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
163 West 2nd South Si, Sait Lake City 1 


Inc, 
Mew York -Chteage -San Hrumeioes 














NORFOLK, VA. 


Fine Warehousing Since 1914 


Storage and Van Co 


500-530 steange ie bib suid 


Security 


fore] @ & aon aie), b POOL CA DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND tier VAN SERVICE 


Member — Nat'l. F.W.A.— Allied Van Lines 





Business leaders forecast the future in a 


symposium on distribution. See page 22. 
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| WORFOLK, vA. 


SOUTHGATE | 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 


individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
all rail, water and motor lines. 


Write fer Booklet—“7 POINT DISTRIBUTION” 








ne MOND, VA. | 69 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Bread Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Sterage Warehouses—810,006 Cubic Feet Fieor Space—Automatis 
Packing 





@ipping 
Motor Van Servir- to All States—Freight Truck Line. 
Member of N. F. W. A.—A. V. L.—A. T. A. 








RICHMOND, VA. | Morgan W. yg Pres. 





ont $f © P. 








SEATTLE, WASH. | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 
Cartage Distribution Storage 
Highest financial rating; new fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2c); modern equipment. 








SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattle 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage — Dry Storage — Rentals — Pool Car Distribution — Office Rentals 
Firepreot, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Imsuranee rate: 12.8c. Siding eonmests 


with al) rail lines. 
Bonded U. 8. Customs: State License No. 2 


Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whamas. Assn. 











SEATTLE, WASH. # Seattle's One-Stop Warehousing Service! 





UNITED CULBERTSON 
Merchandise Storage & Distribetion 
US. Customs—See Stores Seattle's Exclusive Furniture Repesitery 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Ine. 
Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle & 
R. G. Culbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Ir., Seeretary 











SEATTLE, WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres.-Mgr. Est. 1919 
SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 


2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Warehousemen & Distributors of 


General Merchandise and Household Goods 
Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 











SEATTLE, WASH. | 











. Atkinson, Ses. 
STORAGE THE W.FRED. RICHARDSON 
HOUSEHOLD 
COOBS Security Storage {lorporation 
OUECTS of ART Mate 9s Betratecy Dueueirs 2 
FURS - RUGS 
VALUABLES cantzeal, an — ten aay Bice eg mg 
RIGHMOND, VA. | Established 1908 
VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 
1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 
i Fe 160,000 SQ. FT. 
as la ZL } re SPACE 
ane aad On SPRINKLERED 
pees Ss U.S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE al 
RATES 
20c PER $100 
PER YEAR 








— Hi. L. LAWSON & SON 


Finance and Sterage 
Peel Car Distributers 
General Merehandise Sterage 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA 








ROANOKE, VA. | 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
369 W. Salem Ave., W., Reamoke 5 


Capacity 500 Cars Autematie Sprinkler 
Private Railread Siding Accurate Accounting 
We . aie * Soactetae | ef Storage and Pool Car Distributica 
for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 

Member of American Chain of Warehouses 











TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


Represented By 


yon et SERVICE, INC INC. 
York—Chleage—San F 








SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, & 
Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 
Specialize in serving food and telated industries; pool car distribution; 44 trucks and 6 


tractors with semi-trailers. New w $9,000 ft. modern warehouse, equipped with forklift 
tractors. -- 














‘SPOKANE, WASH. 


"Spose ee 


308-316 PACIFIC AVE. 


THE INLAND EMPIRES LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS 


MEMBERS: AWA*’ACW-WSWA 











TACOMA, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 21st St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


DISTRIBUTION N SERVICE, INC. Inc. 


New York—Chiesge—Gan 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig ad Fi 











































APPLETON, WIS. j wiLWi 
STORAGE — WAREHOUSING _ 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS Hous 

! “a ate AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION "Lone Datanee Moving Cone te Coan Serer 
| PACIFIC STORAGE AND j Harry H. Long = Moving & Storage 4: 
| DISTRIBUTING CO. aver ee Mb: = 
1721 JEFFERSON AVE. « Tacoma 2 iT mw 


Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. © 
271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. — 
d Merchandise Storage U. S. Customs, State 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA | Poo! Cor Distribution Public Sended 

Transit Storage 40 Cor bp nell ms 
: a: ’ _ Household Goods Stora 
Every facility for you and your patrons’ con ee ee ee peulpment ce 

venience to secure your share of this Five Stor: CMStPAP, BAW 


WHEELING, W.VA. [ W. W. KENAMOND, Owner MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 

| WARWOOD TRANSFER CO. CENTRAL 

Office and Warehouses: 2233-35-37-39-41 Warwood Ave. STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Household Goods Storage—Packing—Shipping rn Pr nate 

q pang igo 9 Rad coe pam FREEZER STORAGE 612 W. Main St., Madison 3 





A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service | 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 4 


TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 
Pool Car Distributors 


Member AWA—Wash. State Assn. 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 















through 


Hundred Million Dollar market is available 


THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 





age 
Waterfront Facilities 
Stevedore Services 
Complete local and over-the-road truck services 
of all types of equipment, including low-bed trailers, wi: 
and cranes. 
Aero-Mayflower moving and sterage 





ESTABLISHED 1903 


TRANSFER é 









LEICHT s7onace co 


123 SO. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY WIS 
New York Office: 


Marinette Office: a 


Reciprocal Switching all | 
lines ; 


with 16 


Inquiries (moited 






































Packing Faces a Challenge 


tribute to efforts which were made 


(Continued from Page 48) 


per when it goes beyond the mini- 


purpose such as special occasion 











\ to transport her purchase safely, mum for utility purposes. Whether candy boxes, gift baskets, a litth WILWE 
; without the slightest possibility of it be the consumer in the home, the _ girl’s doll, ete. What is meant by i 
damage from internal or external § warehouseman at the wholesale dis- the art of fine packing is the att) Je, 
causes, She is acknowledging the _tributor’s, or the clerk putting up tude that insists upon standard§) 2x 
| thoughtfulness which makes it merchandise at the corner drug- which give an extra margin for 
possible for her to unpack and re-__gist’s or groter’s, all are similarly safety; upon styling and desigt ‘4 
move contents easily and in imme- human and respect and react to a which are purposeful and distine , 
: diate useable condition. She likes fine job of packing. We must never __ tive. It is the thinking that finéj 
i the thought that the original con- forget from shipper to receiver, a unit cell to fill a void in a cot WLW 
tainer is sufficiently attractive to | everyone in distribution can be in- _tainer at no greater cost and cét | 
| retain as a permanent depository strumental in building sales. A tainly with less packing time, that NA 
for the article if she so chooses. word of praise, a spontaneous com- crumpling and wadding a piece lf} 954: 
i Withort perhaps realizing the mendation from truck-driver, rail- | wrapping paper or other filler. It — 
eause, she is left with a sort of roadman, elevator operator or is the progressive approach thalj) “=* 
; friendly permanent feeling _ stevedore certainly cannot hurt, calls in talent to prescribe or deg} New! 
towards the manufacturer or mer- and may even effect someone’s de- sign a unit worthy of the produt{ —— 
chant because in effect, he has re- cision to favor one concern over and the shipper. It is the practiéey MILWA 
i spected her as a person worthy another. that says each inside wrap shal 
q of special consideration and atten- A demand for artistry in pack- be precisely cut and_ smartly TE 
tion in connection with delivering ing and crating does not mean a_ closed; and also, that the outé 
' her purchase. profusion of ribbons and bows, box and markings shall reflect the 
I; All of this is typical of what the even though there are some in- quality of the shipper and bisf} Cece 
shipping unit does for the ship- stances where such finery serves a _— goods. 
ieee 
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tie, | 4 Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 










: MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





SBSBareraisseeSeereges 


= 


Ba 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. “Store American” 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
a * t and General Office House No. 2 


East Chicago St. @ 302 North Jackson St. 
LICENSED AND D BONDED SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISE 


Be erage DISTRIBUTION AND FORWARDING 

Central District Lecatios H 

I. — ay ~ 4 coger Protection; Bonded 

4, Negeti w pts 5. Complete Warehouse System 
lesved 6. Service Minded 


Private Siding—Chicago and North Western Railway—3rd Ward District 




















MILWAUKEE'S ovedg COMPLETELY 
PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 


© Curtis Sai Gah Best Fo Cher Gems © 






ATLAS STORAGE 


OMiSION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Milwaukee's Finest” 


National Warehouse 





— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 














SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse a 





llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan. Wis. 
Member of 4.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 















WANSEN 


—T 1\iQ Pe eat & 


XY ktRAAS KL CQ ‘ 


J 





126 N. JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin's Largest Warehouse 
STORAGE SPACE BOAT DOCKAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STEVEDORING 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade. 
Representatives: 
AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
Chicago: Tel. Harrison 1496 @ New York: Tel. Plaza 1234 


a pa aammanasstesne. ee on bee 
. Murray Hill 5-8397 











LINCOLN 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE CO. 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 


WLWAUKEE, WIS. | 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





ye 




















NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 — Tel. Mitchel! 5644 


Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse 
Automobile ee Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
“in transit”. Pool car ae. SS Bonded. 
Member of A. . & W. W. A. 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St., Paces 5 ensti Hill 5-5960, New York 17, N. Y- 











SAWAUKEE, WIS. (~ —Phone Marquette 7091 
TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 


100-112 W. Seeboth St. 


Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Ceeler, Freezer and General Merchandising Sterage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
R.R. 





en C.M.St.P. & P. 





a 


CANADA 








TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gon. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings te Meet All Requirements for Medern 
Storage end Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household 
Goods Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stered. 
Mombers ef Can WA—NF WA—BAIFR—FWRA—TCAW—ALLIED VAN LINES 











TORONTO, ONTARIO | 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES LIMITED 
Lecated on Toronto's Harbour Front in the heart of industrial Onterie 
COMPLETE MODERN STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


Dry Storage Cold Storage Bended Sterage 
Office and Light Manafacturing Space Lowest Insurance 
Field Warehousing 








MONTREAL, QUE. , 





SELAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


a-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL. CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 
Canadian Customs Bond. Private Siding—8 Car 
eel 2PaCity—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 
"New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2-0428 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 














Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Reom System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 

Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A 
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Brute strength and fluid smoothness 
—you get both in ForgeWelds. Day- 
in and day-out— under heaviest loads 
and relentless pounding—these extra- 
tough casters keep rolling on. And 
how they roll! Hauling units equip- 
; ped with ForgeWelds glide along on 
TRUVEMIR YE the finest ball bearing swivels and 
UBReUeeiie roller bearing wheels... speed up 
EX ee wee handling in any plant. What's more, 
once these “workhorses” are on 
your trucks, replacements will be 
EELS “ rare indeed. ForgeWelds come in 

4-17, 1947 all types and sizes for all needs. 



















‘my 





Motowiift Gas-Powered Service Service 
Gytraulic Lit Track = Sheplifter Liftable 


Service 
Loveier 


SERVICE CASTER € TRUCK CORP. 

[NOOR Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 

Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43, Mass. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Index to General Advertisers 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page and 
are arranged alphabetically by states, cities and 2s 


A 
Air Transport Assn. of America ............ iN Keneds 55 
Manprignm. . BINGE, BRC. occ cc cccccccgccccowscssecens 39 
American District Telegraph Co. ...........-.s.... 12 
Association of American Railroads ................ ll 
Automatic Transportation Co.. ...........-.. Second Cover 
B 
Baker-Raulang Company ........--sceeccseetteeeecs 1 
Oe OR er yy ar pero yer) aah eenn ore 7 
Cc 
pees DIC, © <0 n05n sn ccc s ccc tseessaqcecacece sce 4 
Se ID COUNT © ag 5.0.0 bec occ cncoedvedesebeees 81 
ED | I ita dc. siden enewlag ce bun c¥sembhanes 58 
a Ee er “4 
D 
Darnell Corporation, Lid. ................++++ aac ae 63 
ee Ce GI ooo vot ccncc pete racccévesus 51 
E 
Electric Industrial Truck Assn. ...........+++eseee- 3 
Electric Storage Battery Co. .....-..s-.cccecssccccees 5 
F 
Pam Cemeeas. Aa-B. oi oiic ccc cccc cic cccessses 6 
Se So. sc oscccseceseeessceseeces 89 
oe os 3 5c 0 cnn dh $0-tnn oes ehanas 13 
Fruehauf Trailer Company ........-scetccocssecces 16 
G 
Geile Capepeny. Robert « .. ios. cccccccctecscccescces 7 
Be Pee Pee er eee 
H 
Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc. George 
Harborside Warehouse Company ....--.......-. 
Harnischfeger Corporation ........+-..eseccceeeeeces 
Highway Trailer Company ........--..ceseeceeeceees 
Hughes-Keenan Company .........ccccccccccccccccces 
CS | oc nde on sé ccevnicvecdognsedeeus sas 
1 
International Harvester Co., Inc. .......-cceseereeees 
K 
Kelley Lumber Company, Geo. D. .......-eeeeeeeees 85 
L 
LaSalle Extension University ........-...seeeeeeeeees 73 
Lewis-Ghheperd Company ......cccscccccccccccscccccs 8 
M 
Mack Manufacturing Corp. ......+-.ccsccccccccceees 9 
Mining Safely Devices Co. .....cccccccccwccccccscces 7 
N 
National Skyway Freight Corp. .-.......ee++++eseees 3 
New Haven Quilt & Pad CO. ......cceccceccceccceces 89 
P 
oS odin ccieyaetaediatastesveioses 7 
Photographers Assn. of America ........++..++..0++> 37 
R 
Bevelvater COMMMAMY  ~ 66s cccesciccccccccccccscesses 83 
8 
Service Caster & Truck Corp. ........s-cceceessseee 128 
Signal Trucking Service, Lid. ......cs..cceeeeeceees 4 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc. ....--.eeseceeeeecceeees 83 
Stevens Appliance Truck Co. ........sseeeseeseeees 65 
eS Ws GD © 08 st.0000 69 t0 cess satnnestustess 71 
T 
Trailmobile Company .....-..ccccccccssccccsccsvecce 10 
U 
i rt re ee 19 
United States Rubber Co. ..........ccccsccsccccesecss 49 
Vv 
Vaughan Motor Company ........-+..++++-. Bagk Cover 
: w 
Wie. Whee Cem. i ik ooo cst tcc ce ccesecevocee ri 
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It was planned that way 





It is no mere coincidence that 
the world’s largest city is also 
the world’s greatest seaport. The 
development of industry and 
trade. combined with geography. 
destined the Port of New York 
to become the commercial capital 
of the world. 


Harborside is situated in the 


very center of this beehive of 


activity, separated only by the 
busy Hudson from Cortlandt 
Street, in downtown Manhattan. 
And to its unparalleled advantages 
of location and transportation, 
add the facilities and services 
which have made it a world- 
renowned distribution center. 
Here are 27.000.000 cu. ft. of 





2 es 






combined dry- and cold-storage, 
manufacturing, and office space, 
under one roof, in a modern, 
fireproof building. Up-to-the- 
minute methods and equipment, 
a well trained staff, assure the 
safe, speedy, economical handling 
of merchandise. 


Harborside offers direct con- 
nections with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and with all other lines 
or with steamships, via lighter- 
age: 36-car placement. Eight min- 
utes to Holland Tunnel and trunk 
highways. You're missing plenty 
if Harborside does not figure in 
vour distributional set-up. Get 
full facts without delay. 


HARBORSIDE 


MOBILIFT 


Makes Every Hour 
More Productive 


You can’t increase the number of hours in your 
working day’... but you can make each hour 
more productive. Mobilift’s maneuverability 
saves time on every load—time that adds up 
to extra tonnage and lower handling cost each 
day. Thousands of American industries are cut- 
ting costs and increasing production with this 
efficient low-cost Lift Truck. Let our materials 
handling engineers show you how easily 

a Mobilift system can be installed. 


Sales Offices: 

34-48 Steinway St. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
2430 So. Parkway 
Chicago, 16, Ill. 


107 Walton St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








